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CHINESE AND JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS— 
A COMPARISON 


3y Cuester H. Rowe 
Editor “Fresno Republican,” Fresno, Cal. 


If an off-hand comment on the more obvious facts of Chinese 
_and Japanese immigration as they strike the average Californian is 
considered a sufficient response to the request of the editor of 
Tue ANNALS for an article on this subject, it must be because 
precisely this off-hand view is one of the essential factors in any 
race problem. 
It must always be remembered that the white American’s 
standard of judging strange peoples is personal and unobjective. 
‘The average southern white man, for instance, is most favorably 
disposed toward a type of Negro objectively inferior,—the type, 
namely, which best fits the inferior status which the white man 
prefers the black man to occupy. In a part of California very 
familiar to the writer, there is a large Armenian and a large Russian 
_ immigration. The Armenian, who is generally a superior person, is 
unpopular because his success is for himself, in his own business. 
The Russian peasant, who is often an inferior person, is popular 
because his labor is useful to us, in our business. The same stan- 
dard of judgment is applied to the Chinese and Japanese. Pinned 
down to an objective judgment of the races as such, the Californian 
would doubtless place the Japanese in the higher rank. He judges 
the Chinese by their coolie class, and regards them as an inferior 
race. But it is almost impossible to get the Californian to look at 
the question thus objectively. Ask the question, “Which race is 
superior?” and you get the subjective answer, “I find the Chinese 
_ more useful to me, in my business.” Also, the American business 
man insists on judging men by business standards. The Chinese 
virtues are business virtues and the Japanese faults are business 
faults. Therefore, the Chinese are judged by their virtues and the 
Japanese by their faults. 
Taking for the moment this biased viewpoint, we find the Chi- 
nese fitting much better than the Japanese into the status which the 
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white American prefers them both to occupy—that of biped domestic 
animals in the white man’s service. The Chinese coolie is the ideal 
industrial machine, the perfect human ox. He will transform less 
food into more work, with less administrative friction, than any 
other creature. Even now, when the scarcity of Chinese labor and 
the consequent rise in wages have eliminated the question of cheap- 
ness, the Chinese have still the advantage over all other servile labor 
in convenience and efficiency. They are patient, docile, industrious, 
and above all “honest” in the business sense that they keep their 
contracts. Also, they cost nothing but money. Any other sort of 
labor costs human effort and worry, in addition to the money. But 
Chinese labor can be bought like any other commodity, at so much 
a dozen or a hundred. The Chinese contractor delivers the agreed 
number of men, at the agreed time and place, for the agreed price, 
and if any one should drop out he finds another in his place. The 
men board and lodge themselves, and when the work is done they 
disappear from the employer’s ken until again needed. The entire 
transaction consists in paying the Chinese contractor an agreed 
number of dollars for an agreed result. This elimination of the 
human element reduces the labor problem to something the employer 
can understand. The Chinese labor-machine, from his standpoint, 
is perfect. 

But there are, of course, the additional standpoints of the mer- 
chant and the white laboring man. To the merchant the chief 
function of humanity is to “keep the money at home” and in circu- 
lation. The Chinaman spends his money with his own merchants, 
for Chinese goods, or sends it back to China directly. Therefore 
he is not a mercantile asset. In the old days, when the Chinese were 
sufficiently numerous and cheap to be real competitors, there was 
of course a violent labor-union opposition to them, most of which 
is now diverted to the Japanese, as the more immediate menace. 

But all this is academic and historical. The Chinese are a 
disappearing problem. Most of those still remaining in America 
are old men. The few born in this country, and the more numerous 
ones smuggled in, are only a handful, and there are not now in 
California enough Chinese to do more than a small part of the 
servile labor which our transitional industrial condition could absorb. 
So long as California undertakes to do intensive farming on large 
estates, with a small population, so long will there be a demand for 
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much more farm labor, at certain seasons, than the local industries 
can support or the local population absorb during the remainder of 
the year. Fortunately, there is a harvest of some sort going on in 
some part of California almost every month in the year, so that it is 
only necessary to organize the migration of this temporary labor to 
_ keep it continuously occupied. The problem of meeting this condition 
with organized white labor is difficult and has not yet been solved. 
Meantime, the Chinese have met ideally the requirements of the em- 


_ ploying white farmer. But there are not enough of them left, and in 


their search for a substitute the farmers have turned to the Japanese. 

The Japanese are a very different people. As laborers they are 
a patient but quicker and brighter than the Chinese. In certain 
industries, particularly the thinning of sugar beets and the picking 
of raisin grapes, their short legs and ability to squat make them the 


- most efficient workers in existence. A white man’s efficiency is 
_ reduced very greatly when he has to squat. A Japanese can do as 


much work squatting as standing. Under the stimulus of “piece 
work,” the Japanese work rapidly, but not carefully. 


Pad These differences, however, are minor. The one overshadowing 


contrast is this: The Chinese will keep a contract; the Japanese will 
not. Chinese business, like American business, is based on the 
assumption of the inviolability of contracts. Therefore the Amer- 


— ican and the Chinese can understand each other, on this point. But 
_ the Japanese seems to have no comprehension of the contract as a 


fundamental obligation, while the American cannot understand how 
aman can have any virtue who lacks this one. The Japanese con- 


_ tractor buys the fruit on the trees, as the Chinese used to do. The 
- price goes down, and he refuses to understand how he could be 


bound by an agreement which has now ceased to be profitable. 
Japanese grape-pickers agree to pick a crop at a certain price. 
When the work is half done, there comes a chance to get a higher 


price elsewhere and they all decamp. There comes a sudden threat 
of rain in the drying season, and the trays must be 


‘stacked” at 
once or the crop will be irreparably damaged. Instantly the cost of 


_ Japanese labor rises to blackmail prices, regardless of previous con- 


tracts. Of course there is such recourse as the law gives, but that 


_ is very little on a labor contract, and, generally, no legal obligation 
_ is worth much in business unless it is recognized also as a moral 
obligation. The Japanese does not recognize a contract as a moral 
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obligation, and the American therefore assumes that he has no sense 
of any moral obligation. In an industrial system based on contract 
the Japanese must acquire a new sort of conscience, or he will 
remain an industrial misfit. 

This of course is only the narrowly industrial view, chiefly that 
of the employing farmer. Socially, it is necessary to consider both 
the actual condition produced by the presence of Chinese and Japan- 
ese in moderate numbers, and the possible condition which would 
result if the bars were thrown down to the free immigration of either. 

The Chinese live both by preference and by compulsion in 
“Chinatown,” where they conduct their own affairs, independently 
of our laws and government, much as they do in China. 

Adjoining Chinatown is usually the “tenderloin,” and the whole 
district is the plague-spot of a California city. There is no law in 
Chinatown. The slave traffic is open and notorious, and slave pens, 
with bought slave girls peering through the barred windows, are a 
familiar sight. The most respected occupations of the leading 
Chinese citizens are gambling and lottery. As the laboring Chinese 
have become fewer, older and poorer, the games have turned to 
white men and Japanese for their victims. The Japanese rarely run 
gambling houses, but they are the chief frequenters of them, and 
lose much money. Chinese lotteries hold drawings twice a day, and © 
tickets can be bought as cheaply as ten cents. Sometimes one small 
city will support a dozen lotteries. The tickets are peddled secretly, 


by the Chinese and by white cigar dealers and others, to American _ 


men and boys. In Chinatown the opium den or “hop joint” flour- — 

ishes, and the opium-smoking white men who infest Chinatown are 
the dregs of creation. The governing bodies of Chinatown are the 
rival companies or “tongs,” 
their feuds by murder. There is a caste of professional hired mur- 

derers, or “highbinders,” who are the executive arm of this peculiar 
government. The writer has seen the bodies of dead highbinders, 
after a tong war, stripped of actual chain armor, knife-proof and_ 
hatchet-proof. Chinese are sometimes convicted of murder, but 
there is never any telling whether you have convicted the right — 
man. The Chinese whose word in a business obligation would be — 


which enforce their decrees and settle ‘s 


as good as a government bond, will perjure himself unblushingly 


on the witness stand. The jury-box estimate of Chinese testimony _ 
is that no Chinaman can be believed under oath. Chinese gambling _ 
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joints are actual fortresses, with steel doors, sentries, and a laby- 
rinth of secret exits. They are an open, fortified defiance of law, 
and are a source of almost universal police graft. An honest 
“Chinatown squad” is an iridescent dream. Sanitary conditions 
are unspeakable and sanitary regulations are unenforceable. Re- 
ligion is represented by joss houses, where the coolie worshipper 
seeks which god will most cheaply grant his prayer for a winning 
lottery ticket. 

There are decent men in Chinatown, but no moral leaders, and 
no civic sentiment, to enforce any moral obligations but business 
ones. These are absolute, and every Chinese pays all his debts by 
the time of the annual New Year festivities. Superstition is uni- 
versal and gross, and the numerous devils are the only power feared, 
except the tongs. Dead men are greatly honored, but a dying man 
is thrust into the dead-house to starve, supplied with opium, but 
with nothing else. Chinese clothing, food, customs and standards 
are universal, and a Californian Chinatown is simply a miniature 
section of Canton, transported bodily. The Chinese are not part of 
American life, and conform to American standards only in the 
single respect of recognizing the obligation of a business contract. 

The Japanese in the beginning congregate on the borders of 
Chinatown, but they build better and cleaner houses and admit some 
air to them. They adopt American clothing at once, and American 
customs very rapidly. As they grow in numbers and prosperity, 
they provide themselves with recreation—geod and bad. They go 
to the Chinese gambling houses and to the Buddhist temples and 
Christian missions. Pool and billiard rooms, with their good and 
bad points, are liberally patronized. The general aspect of life is 
cheerful and attractive, and the Japanese themselves, from the 
highest to the lowest, are a delightfully pOlite and genial people. 
Even the “cockyness” that has followed the Russian war has not 
obliterated their personal likableness. In ev@ry relatiam but a busi- 
ness one they are charming. They develop a civic sense, public 
spirit, and moral leadership. When the Chinese gambling joints 
debauch the Japanese young men, the Buddhist priest, the Christian 
missionary and the president of the Japanese Reform Association 
call on the mayor to protest. But when asked whether the Japanese 
houses of prostitution should not be suppressed also, they shake 
their heads. Prostitution is a most characteristic Japanese industry, 
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and there appears to be no moral sentiment against it. The women 
themselves are under less social ostracism than the women of cor- 
responding class of other races, and they appear also to be less per- 
sonally degraded. You seey no obscene pictures and no flaunting of 
vulgarity in a Japanese house of prostitution. In some places, these 
facts are giving the Japanese an approximate monopoly of this evil. 

But the Japanese do not confine themselves to “Japtown,” nor 
permit the white man to determine the limits of their residence. 
They buy up town and country property, and wherever they settle 
the white man moves out. In Sacramento they have completely occu- 
pied what was formerly one of the best business districts. The 
process is simple. A Japanese buys a fine corner location, paying 
for it whatever price he must. Then he gets all the rest of the 
block very cheaply, for the white owners and tenants will not stay. 
In the country, wherever the Japanese rent or buy land in any 
quantities, white men evacuate. The Vaca Valley, one of the richest 
and most beautiful spots in California, is the most notable example. 
Similiar beginnings have been made elsewhere. In business they do 
not confine themselves to their own people. In Fowler, California, 
for instance, one of the leading department stores, doing a general 
business with Americans, is owned by Sumida Bros. In San Fran- 
cisco there is a Japanese daily newspaper, with a modern plant and 
a large circulation and business. It was the first newspaper in San 
Francisco to resume publication with its own building and plant 
after the fire. 

The Japanese are energetic, versatile and adaptable. Many of 
them attend the high schools and universities, to secure a first-class 
American education. These students frequently work, after hours, 
as house servants in American families, partly to support themselves 
and partly to supplement their American academic education with an 
American domestic education. As servants they are intelligent, 
accommodating, competent and unstable. As in everything else, 
their one weakness is their failure to recognize the obligation of a 
contract. They will leave, without notice or consideration, on the 
slightest provocation. Chinese servants, such of them as there are 
left, are more generally professional servants, who make the work a 
permanent business, and expect high wages. 

Magnify these conditions indefinitely, and it is not hard to 
foresee the result of any general admission of immigrants of either 
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race. Chinese will not assimilate with American life, — Americans 
refuse to assimilate with Japanese. The great danger of the “yellow 
peril” is its enormous size. With less than two million white men in 
California, and more than four hundred million Chinese in China, 
just across the way, the very smallest overflow from that limitless 
reservoir would swamp our Pacific Coast. If it is impossible for 
two million white men, in an American state, to enforce American _ 
laws on a dwindling few thousand Chinese, American institutions 
would be simply obliterated by any considerable influx of Chinese. 
A very few years of unrestricted Chinese immigration would leave 
California, American only in the sense in which Hongkong is Eng- | 
lish. Fortunately, on this question, American policy is fixed, and is — 
for the present in our hands. China is powerless to protest, ee 
we deal justly or unjustly, and the dwindling remnant of Chinese 
present few occasions for personal or diplomatic friction. The Chinese 
problem is easy, so long as our present policy continues. Under any — te 
other policy, it would straightway overwhelm us. No possible 
immediate industrial demand could justify letting down the bars — ak 
to Chinese immigration in even the slightest degree. Those a & 
which cannot be developed and those resources which cannot be —~ d 
exploited without Chinese labor must simply be left undeveloped and _ 
unexploited—unless we are willing to sacrifice American civiliza- 
tion permanently to industrial exploitation temporarily, on the whole 
Pacific Coast. 
The Chinese problem is approaching its end, unless we reopen | 
it. The Japanese problem is only beginning, and the end is not 
wholly within our control. For the present, there are no more> 
Japanese in the country than we can safely utilize, and the number, | 
under the restrictive policy of Japan, appears to be decreasing. a 
This is excellent, so long as it lasts. But it can last, in peace and © of 
amity, only so long as Japan wills, and Japanese sensitiveness con 5 
stantly tends to magnify the smallest provocations into interna- _ 
tional issues. Industrially, we can utilize some Japanese, but inter- 
nationally we cannot guarantee even one Japanese against the 
possible chances of American hoodlumism. With the issue, _ ee 
probably of peace (for war is the remotest of contingencies), but | 
of amity in | the hands of any rowdy boy who chooses to smash a 
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Japanese politics, a chance street fight in the San Francisco slums, 
and the whole agreement might be jeopardized. Then we should be 
forced to the alternative of Japanese exclusion by our own initiative, _ 
with all its difficulties and possibilities of complication. 

But let no American who realizes what it would mean to the 
South to turn back the wheels of history and decree that there 
should never have been a race problem there, consider for a moment 
the possibility of importing another and harder one on our Pacific 
Coast. There is no right way to solve a race problem except to stop 
it before it begins. Every possible solution of the Negro problem 
is a wrong one, but we can at least let each generation determine 
which wrong it will commit, and take the consequences, with respect r 
to that permanently impossible problem. No such possibility opens 
with respect to a race problem where the other race would determine y 
its own view of its own rights, and be backed by a powerful and— 
jealous nation in maintaining them. The Pacific Coast is the fron- 
tier of the white man’s world, the culmination of the westward 
migration which is the white man’s whole history. It will remain 
the frontier so long as we guard it as such; no longer. Unless itis | 
maintained there, there is no other line at which it can be maintained _ 
without more effort than American government and American civili- 
zation are able to sustain. The multitudes of Asia are already 
awake, after their long sleep, as the multitudes of Europe were 
when our present flood of continental immigration began. We 
know what could happen, on the Asiatic side, by what did happen 
and is happening on the European side. On that side we have 
survived, and such of the immigration as we have not assimilated — 
for the present we know is assimilable in the future. But against 
Asiatic immigration we could not survive. The numbers who 
would come would be greater than we could encyst, and the races 
who would come are those which we could never absorb. The per- 
manence not merely of American civilization, but of the white race 
on this continent, depends on our not doing, on the Pacific side, what 
we have done on the Atlantic Coast. For the present, the situation 
as to both Chinese and Japanese immigration is satisfactory. But 
to relax the present policy, even for a brief interval, would be to 
load ourselves with a burden which al! eternity could not again 
throw off and all our vitality could not withstand. There is no other 
possible national menace at all to be compared with this. a 
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By Joun P. Youna, 


__ Editor San Francisco “Chronicle.” 


It is occasionally necessary to remind the people of the Amer- 
ican Union who live on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains — 
that they have the bad habit of forming hasty judgments concerning =—_— 
matters with which they are not particularly familiar. They have © i 
done so repeatedly in cases in which they might have fairly deferred 
to the experience of the Far West. A notable instance was the atti- 
tude of the East on the subject of Chinese immigration. At first _ 
the sentiment of the older section of the Union was averse to any 
restriction being placed on the importation or immigration of Chi- 
nese laborers ; but in thé end, after extended investigations, Congress 
decided that expediency and justice demanded that the unassim- = 
ilable Oriental be excluded. 

A brief reference to the agitation which finally resulted in the 
passage of what is known as the Chinese exclusion act will help the 
reader to divest himself of the opinion prevalent in the Eastern 
States that the objection to Oriental immigration is due to the 
machinations of the labor unions on the Pacific Coast and does not 
represent the sentiment or wishes of the people at large. This 
assertion was freely made during the period when exclusion was 
being discussed by Congress. It was based on assertions made by a 
small number of interested persons, who believed that the interests 
of California would be best subserved by maintaining intact the 
large individual holdings of land which could only be profitably 
worked by cheap and docile laborers, such as experience had taught 
them the Chinese would be if they could be brought into the country 
in sufficiently large numbers, or by the small contingent which 
thought that a servile class was needed to make life endurable. 

So confused was the evidence regarding the desirability of ex- 
cluding the Chinese that as early as July 27, 1868, Congress passed 
a joint resolution directing a thorough investigation of the subject. 

A Congressional committee visited the Pacific Coast and made ex- 
haustive inquiries and subsequently made a report which while in 
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produce any affirmative legislation until 1879, when Congress passed _ 
an act excluding Chinese laborers, which was vetoed by President | 
Hayes. 

How largely he was influenced to take this adverse course by 
the mistaken belief of Eastern people that the opposition to Chinese 
immigration came wholly from the followers of Dennis Kearney it 


would be difficult to say, but it is a fact that the opinion was gen- 4 
erally entertained at the East that the demand was the result of the 


Sand Lot agitation, and that there was no unanimity of sentiment in 
favor of putting up the bars. This belief was fostered by the publi- 
cation of articles in the Eastern press asserting that the develop- 
ment of California was absolutely dependent upon Chinese labor, 


and that without an abundant supply of it there would be an endto __ 


the progress of the state. 

To put an end to this false impression the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia directed that a test vote should be taken at a general election. 
In conformity with this resolution, at an election held on September 
3, 1879, the voters of California cast their ballots “For” and 
“Against Chinese Immigration.” The result was that in a poll of a 
little over 162,000 votes, 161,405 were “against” and only 638 “for” 
Chinese immigration. As the ballot was absolutely secret this over- 
whelming vote “Against Chinese Immigration” showed that the 
people of California were practically a unit in favor of exclusion. 
The evidence was so conclusive that further resistance on the part 
of the East ceased and in 1882 an act was passed suspending Chinese 
immigration for ten years. This was subsequently amended, mak- 
ing the exclusion of the Chinese laboring class perpetual. 

The recital of these facts ought to warn the Eastern critics of 
the anti-Japanese immigration movement on this coast that they may 
be in error in assuming that the attitude of the Pacific Coast on the 
subject has been inspired by labor agitators, and that the demand 
for exclusion does not represent the sentiment of all classes in Cali- 
fornia and of the other states on the Pacific Coast. As a matter of 
fact, such an assumption is wholly erroneous. The movement did 
not have its origin in labor circles. As will be shown, the labor 
leaders had to be taught that they were confronted with a graver 
menace than that which the Chinese exclusion law averted. They 
did not take up the matter actively until the legislature had unani- 
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icle.” On February 23, 1905, that journal began the publication of __ 
a series of articles the scope of which was stated in the introduction = 
to the opening paper of the series which was prepared by a writer 
after an extended inquiry which covered the ground fully, embrac- 
ing every phase of the question subsequently discussed. These were 


the words used: 


In the accompanying article the “Chronicle” begins a careful and conserva- 
tive exposition of the problem which is no longer to be ignored—the Japanese 
question. It has been but slightly touched upon heretofore; now it is pressing 
upon California and upon the entire United States as heavily and contains 
as much of a menace as the matter of Chinese immigration ever did, Ee —— 
indeed, it is not more serious, socially, industrially and from an international _ a 
standpoint. It demands consideration. This article shows that since 1880, <2 
when the census noted a Japanese population in California of only eighty-six, ate 
not less than 35,000 of the little brown men have come to the state and | ey 
remained here. At the present day the number of Japanese in the United © 
States is very conservatively estimated at 100,000. Immigration is increasing — ° 
steadily, and, as in the case of the Chinese, it is the worst she has that 
Japan sends to us. The Japanese is no more assimilable than the Chinese — 
and he is not less adaptable in learning quickly how to do the white man’s | 
work, and how to get the job for himself by offering his labor for less than a_ 
white man can live on. 


In entering upon this crusade the “Chronicle” did not do so- 
without deliberation. Nine years earlier the writer of this article had 


prepared for the “Chronicle” a monograph on the subject of Japanese — 
competition, in gathering data for which he had become deeply | 
impressed with the capabilities of the people of the island empire — 
and took the liberty of presenting their claims to be wien a 
seriously. At that time the people of the East had not overcome 
the habit of regarding the Japanese in the light in which they were 
presented in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera of “The Mikado,” but to 
the author the facts presented themselves differently and he re- oa . 
marked : 


It would be a gross blunder to class a people as barbarous who had | = 
reached such an artistic and industrial development as that attained by the _ 
Japanese. It is unwise to underrate the qualities of a competitor. 


: mously adopted a resolution memorializing Congress on the subject nn 
> ae and asking that body to adopt laws to stem the threatened flood of ; 
© The first warning note came from the San Francisco “Chron- —— 
Gre 
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Western invader did not find a semi-civilized people in Japan; he merely — 
found a civilization differing from his own, and with the customary contemptu- 
ousness of a conquerer he underrated it. 


The monograph sketched the progress made in the various 
industrial arts and the writer unhesitatingly predicted that Japan 
would become a formidable rival of Western manufacturing nations. 
It attracted the attention of a United States Senator, who found 
something in its argument to support a contention he was making 
at the time and he caused it to be printed as a Senate document. 
Curiously enough, the chief facts and the predictions concerning 
the development of the Japanese manufacturing industry were 
ignored, while a mere side issue, that relating to the advantages _ 
possessed by Japan while on a silver basis, was animadverted upon — 
and disputed. At the time Britons and Americans were so en- 
grossed with the idea that the Orient was especially created for them 
to exploit that they were inclined to treat such predictions as vain. 
imaginings. Since then they have had abundant evidence that the 
predictions were not unwarranted, for Japan has become a formid- 
able competitor in many fields which Westerners until recently never 
dreamed would be invaded by the race they assumed to be inferior. 

The “Chronicle” never had any illusions on this score. The posi- 
tion of San Francisco in relation to the Orient made its editors 
observant of the transpacific peoples and qualified them to form a 
more accurate judgment than that inspired by a desire to exploit, 
and the arrogant feeling of superiority which make publications 
like the New York “Independent” reproach Californians with being 
cowardly because they shrink from the possibilities of a competition 
with a race fully as capable as our own and having the added ad- 
vantage of being inured by centuries of self-denial to a mode of 
life to which we do not wish to conform, even if we had the ability 
to do so. 

When the “Chronicle” on February 23, 1905, sounded its warning, 
it did so because it believed that an inundation of Japanese would 
result in a competition as effective domestically as the output of its 
manufacturing industries is becoming internationally. It did not 
assume that the laborer was the only person affected. It recognized 
that the introduction of large numbers of the working classes would 
result in edging out the white worker, but it perceived that the 
victory over the latter would pave the way to a complete orientaliza- 
| (234) 
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tion of the Pacific Coast states and territories. The recognition may 

be regarded as an admission of inferiority; it has been sneeringly ai 
alluded to as a confession of that kind. But sneers do not change _ 
facts, and if it is true—and experience teaches us that it is—that the 
Japanese. by superior virtues or the practice of economies to which __ 
we cannot or will not accustom ourselves, can drive us out of busi- — 
ness, we would be fools to refuse to take precautions against sucha 
result. 

It is necessary to dwell on this phase to show that Pacific Coast 
antipathy to Japanese immigration is not the result of the fear of 
workingmen, and that the agitation was not the inspiration of labor 
unions. It was sound arguments and columns of facts that aroused | 
the people to action. The first publication on the subject, as already 
stated, appeared on February 23, 1905. On the ensuing rst of | 
March, the Senate of California, by a unanimous » vote, passed the 
following concurrent resolution: 


Resolved, by the Senate, the Assembly concurring, That in view of the 
facts and the reasons aforesaid (recited in the preamble), and of many others 
that might be stated, we, as representatives of the people of the State of 
California, do earnestly and strenuously ask and request, and in so far as_ 
it may be proper, demand, for the protection of the people of this state | 
and for the proper safeguarding of their interests, that action be taken | 
without delay, by treaty or otherwise, as may be most expeditious and advan- 
tageous, tending to limit within reasonable bounds and diminish to a marked 
degree the further immigration of Japanese laborers into the United States. Py! 
That they, our Senators and Representatives in Congress, be and are hereby % 

requested and directed to bring the matters aforesaid to the attention of the - 
President and Department of State. 


On the 4th of March the assembly, without a dissenting voice, — 
concurred, and the resolution, as adopted, was sent to Washington. a 
The representatives of California in Congress complied promptly a. 
with the demand of the legislature. Up to the date of the adoption _ 
of the concurrent resolution by the Senate no labor organization in 
San Francisco or on the Pacific Coast had expressed itself on the 
subject. The first intimation that the public had that labor — 
interested was the passage of the following resolution by the San 


Francisco Labor Council on the night of March 2d: 


— 
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Pa esolved, That we earnestly request the Labor Council to take such ee 
teps as it may deem necessary to promote agitation of this question among 
| 


the unions of the city and state by resolutions and mass meetings if neces- 

sary, for the purpose of strengthening the hands of our representatives in 

Congress and impressing upon them and all other representatives the neces- 

sity of passing adequate laws, and that the agitation be kept up until the 
object is attained. 


There was nothing incendiary in this resolution; it was a mat- 
ter-of-fact pronouncement made by men who understood the subject, 
and who acted promptly when their attention was called to the 
menace. At the time it was made there was no excitement, nor 
were there any exhibitions of race prejudice. The first mention of 
a possible objection to the presence of Japanese in the public schools 
was made in an article published in the “Chronicle” on March 5, 
1905, which contained these words: “Precise statistics do not seem to 
be available, but a careful estimate made some six months ago showed 
the presence of over 1,000 Japanese pupils in the schools of San 
Francisco alone.” In the same connection attention was called to 
Article X, Section 1662, of school law of California, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of an Oriental public school for Japan- 
ese, Chinese or Corean children. 

On the 5th of May, 1905, two months after the adoption of the 
concurrent resolution by the legislature, the Board of Education of 
San Francisco made the following declaration: 


Resolved, That the Board of Education is determined in its efforts to 
effect the establishment of separate schools for Chinese and Japanese pupils, 
not only for the purpose of relieving the congestion at present prevailing in 
our schools, but also for the higher end that our children should not be 
placed in any position where their youthful impressions may be affected by 
association with pupils of the Mongolian race. 


This declaration attracted very little attention at the time. If 
the Japanese protested against it, the fact was not made public. It 
is probable that they recognized the justice of some of the argu- 
ments urged in favor of segregation, and if they had not been 
inspired to act otherwise it is reasonably certain nothing would have 
been heard from them on the subject. At any rate, nothing came 
of the declaratory resolution, and it might have been completely 
ignored by the board making it had not the conflagration of 1906 
destroved many of the schools in the city and made it a difficult 
problem to take care of the white children of San Francisco. It was 
not until October 11, 1906, that active steps were taken to carry 
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out the provision of the state law. On that date the Board of Edu- 
- cation of San Francisco adopted the following: 


Resolved, That in accordance with Article X, Section 1662, of the School 
Law of California, principals are hereby directed to send all Chinese, 
Japanese or Corean children to the Oriental Public School, situated on the 
south side of Clay street, between Powell and Mason streets, on and after 
Monday, October 15, 1906. 


; It is doubtful whether this declaration would have incited the. p 
al _ Japanese to protest had not the authorities at Washington objected. 
_ Immediately after its publication Victor H. Metcalf, then Secretary 
of the Navy, was sent to the coast to make an investigation, and 
he made a report to the President, the effect of which was to create 
the impression at the East that the Japanese on the coast were the 
objects of continuous persecution. Trifling affairs, which scarcely 
_ merited the attention of a police court, were magnified into matters 
of international importance. The “Chronicle” at the time took occa- 
sion to comment on the unfairness of his presentation, and it has 
since been explained that he was only expected to see one side of 
the case. In short, ex-President Roosevelt appeared to be seeking 
for matter upon which to base the most extraordinary attack ever 
made upon a section of the American Union. In his message to 
; _ ongress, delivered in December, 1906, he threatened California 
with an armed ‘eet if it did not abandon its recalcitrant atti- 
_ tude, and he pictured a condition of affairs as existing here which, 
had it really existed, would have been shameful; but as it did not, 
he merely convicted himself of adding another to the long list of his 
hasty judgments. 
It is not the purpose of this article to disprove the assertion that 
_ the Japanese in California are the victims of race hatred, or that 
they are oppressed because they are Japanese. It would be a waste 
_ of space to dwell on the subject, for the evidence is overwhelming 
_ that in all their ordinary relations with the people they are as well 
treated as any other foreigners in our midst. Hoodlums make 
assaults upon other foreigners. but nothing is heard of them, but 
the Japanese insist upon converting every difficulty in which they 
become involved into an international affair. During the waiters’ 
strike in this city, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians and other foreign- 
a ers suffered, but they did not appeal to their governments for redress. 
(237) 
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It is only the Japanese who do so, and they make their appeals 
becauses they considered themselves as subjects of the Mikado, 
whom they have been led to believe exercises as much influence on 
this side of the Pacific as he does in his own empire. 

My object is merely to make clear that the anti-Japanese immi- _ 
gration movement in California did not originate in labor circles, 
although, as is quite natural, the workingmen are a unit in their 
opposition to the introduction of a non-assimilable race. Despite the 
impression to the contrary which has been produced by the ill-con- 
sidered assertions of a few men, the opposition is very general, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that if a vote on exclusion were taken 
it would, after a brief campaign of education, be as nearly unani- 
mous as that cast against Chinese immigration in 1879, when less 
than four-tenths of one per cent of the qualified electors of Cali- | 
fornia voted in favor of continuing the admission of Chinese 
laborers. The motives that contributed to that result would again 
operate in the case of the Japanese and in a much more powerful 
manner, because the people are profoundly convinced that only by 
their exclusion can the white man’s civilization be preserved on the 
Pacific coast. 

But meanwhile we pay the Japanese the compliment of being 
reasonable beings and not desirous of becoming involved in a con- 
flict with the United States. They have shown this disposition from 
the beginning, despite the attempts to exaggerate certain political 
movements into professions of hostility. The people of the Pacific 
coast understand the situation, and do not seriously regard the war 
talk so frequently indulged in by. Washington correspondents. They 
believe that President Roosevelt used the alleged grievances of the 
Japanese as a bogy to secure consideration for his plans for a 
bigger navy, and while he from the wilds of Africa is sending out 
warnings and advice to get ready to repel an invasion of Japanese 
warships the people of San Francisco and of the Pacific coast gen- 
erally, have been showering courtesies on visiting Japanese ships, 
fully convinced that pleasant international relations can be maintained 
with Japan even if we do insist that it is unwise to bring two un- 
assimilable races in close and dangerous contact, 
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OPPOSITION TO ORI 


By MACARTHUR, 
Editor “Coast Seamen’s Journal,” San Francisco, California. 


The opposition to Oriental immigration is justified upon the 
single ground of race. Whether the incompatibility of the peoples 
of Asia and America can be attributed to race repulsion, race 
antipodalism, or race prejudice, one indisputable ground of race 
conflict remains, namely, that of race difference. The race differ- 
ence between these peoples is radical and irreconcilable, because it 
reaches to the most fundamental characteristics of each. \It is not 
a matter of tongue, of color, or of anatomy, although in each of 
these respects the difference is very clearly marked, but of morality 
and intellect. 

Only upon the race ground can we comprehend the real nature 
and dimensions of the subject. Considered from this standpoint, 
exclusion follows as the inescapable law of our national safety and 
progress. Considered from any other standpoint—that is, with any 
other point as the basis of reasoning—the subject becomes involved 
in matters of detail, which, being in themselves matters of dispute, 
lead only to interminable discussion. Recognizing the race aspect 
of the subject as the main ground of exclusion, the minor grounds, 
such as those of an economic or political nature, serve to reinforce 
the argument as so many corollaries. 

The instinct of race preservation is the strongest impulse of 
mankind in the aggregate. No incidents in history are more fa- 
miliar than the successive Asiatic invasions of Europe. The in- 
fluence of these invasions, persisting to the present day, is equally 
well known. 

Nearly five hundred years before the birth of Christ the Asiatic 
invasion of Europe was successfully challenged by Miltiades on the 
field of Marathon. Ten years later Leonidas died at Thermopylae 
while defending the “ashes of his fathers and the temples of his 
gods.” The success of the Persian king, Xerxes, on that occasion 
was but the forerunner of his defeat in the same year by Themis- 
tocles at Salamis, 
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“When on these seas the sons of Athens conquered 
The various powers of Asia.” 


_ The two great battles between Alexander and Darius (334-331 
B. C.), resulting in the destruction of the Persian monarchy, are so 
many incidents in the same great struggle. The conquest of a great 
part of southeastern Europe by the Huns in the fifth century, the 
defeat of Attila at Chalons, and the settlement of his followers in 
the country now known as Hungary, left the world the heritage of — 
a mixed race that forms a constant menace to its peace. The 
invasion of Asia Minor and the Balkan States by the Ottoman 
Turks in the eleventh century laid the fairest region of Europe 
under tribute to Asia and demoralized the Caucasian race in that 
region, thus giving rise to that admixture of peoples, the type of 
which is commonly referred to as “unspeakable.” 

The best known and most far-reaching of these invasions is 
that which began under the leadership of Genghiz Khan, in the 
thirteenth century, followed by that of Timur, in the fourteenth 
century, and continuing at intervals until the sixteenth century. 
For 224 years, namely, from. 1238 to 1462, the Mongols were 
supreme in Russia. The immediate result of the struggle to drive 
the Mongols back over the Urals was the establishment of an auto- 
cratic government, of which the present reigning house of Russia is 
the lineal descendant. A further result is seen in the Tartar strain 
that runs through the people of southern and eastern Russia, the 
utilization of which, as in the case of the Cossacks, is responsible 
for much of the cruelty perpetrated upon the people of ‘White 
Russia.” 

Of a kind with these historical race wars is the Arab invasion 
of Spain, in 711, and the subsequent incursions into France. Until 
1492, a period of nearly eight hundred years, the Moors remained 
in control of almost the whole of Spain. The success of the Moorish 
invaders in France was short-lived. They were met and defeated 
by Charles Martel, at Tours in 732. In a few years they were 
driven to the southward of the Pyrenees, and thus a limit was set 
to the advance of Asia in Europe. 

The persistence of these invasions, and the ferocity that marked 
their conduct, indicate quite clearly the irresponsible nature of the 
conflict between the races. The conflict is irrepressible because it 
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arises from a difference in the nature of the races. To describe 
this difference in so many words is a task the success of which 
must, of course, be limited by the ability to define and express the 


respective race instincts. Certain characteristics of the Asiatic and 


Caucasian races are sufficiently manifest to permit of contrast in 


- terms of general comprehension. Such a contrast was drawn by 


- United States Senator Perkins, in a speech on the Exclusion Law, 


- jn 1902, in which he said: 


Personal freedom, the home, education, Christian ideals, respect for 
law and order are found on one side, and on the other the traffic in human 
flesh, domestic life which renders a home impossible, a desire for only that 
_ knowledge which may be at once coined into dollars, a contempt for our 
religion as new, novel and without substantial basis, and no idea of the 
meaning of law other than a regulation to be evaded by cunning or by 
bribery. 


As exemplifying the attitude of the Chinese toward Christianity, 
the following, from a letter written four years ago by Ambassador 


Wa, is significant : 


There is no objection to Christianity as a theory, but as something 
practical it is entirely out of the question. We tried such a system in China 
five or six thousand years ago, but we had to get a philosophy that the 
people could live up to. No people ever obey the precepts of the Christian 
religion; the whole system is a failure. Theoretically it is all right, but 


practically it is a failure. 


A distinguished Japanese recently described Christianity as 
“not a religion, but a commercial system.” This attitude of mind 
may account for the fact that the number of Chinese converts to 
Christianity amounted to little more than 1,000 after sixteen years’ 
labor of about a hundred missionaries at the five treaty ports.’ 
The number of such converts is still hardly more than nominal. It 
is authoritatively stated that not more than one per cent of the 
Japanese have embraced Christianity. 


It is the superstitious that need religion, says the Japan “Mail.” With 
no god to worship and no immortal soul to think about, educated people 
can pass their lives very pleasantly in the enjoyment that nature and art 
have bestowed upon them. Of what use to them is the religion that satisfies 
the uncultured mind? 


“Religious Condition of the Chinese,”” by Rev. Joseph Edkins, 1859. 
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United States Senator Money, in a recent speech on the Negro 
question, thus describes the race from which the American people 
have sprung: 


The characteristics of these people were their personal love of liberty, 
their high spirit of adventure, their willingness to take all responsibility, 
their ability to rise to the demand of every occasion, and one of the grandest 
features of it all was their profound respect and love for women. 


The well-known views of Herbert Spencer, concerning the 
effects of race admixture, are highly pertinent at this juncture. In 
his letter to Baron Kentaro Kaneko, Spencer said: 


I have for the reasons indicated entirely approved of the regulations 
which have been established in America for restricting Chinese immigra- 
tion, and had I the power I would restrict them to the smallest possible 
amount, my reasons for this decision being that one of two things must 
happen. If the Chinese are allowed to settle extensively in America they 
must either, if they remain non-mixed, form a subjective race standing in 
the position, if not of slaves, yet of a class approaching slaves, or, if they 
mix, they must form a bad hybrid. In either case, supposing the immigra- 
tion to be large, immense social mischief must arise and eventually social 
disorganization. The same thing would happen if there should be any con- 
siderable mixture of European races with the Japanese. 


Lafcadio Hearn, in his “Life and Letters,” casts a strong 
light upon the alleged assimilability of the Japanese, as follows: 


Here is an astounding fact. The Japanese child is as close to you as 
the European child—perhaps closer, and sweeter, because infinitely more 
natural and naturally refined. Cultivate his mind, and the more it is cul- 
tivated the farther you push him from you. Why? Because here the race 
antipodalism shows itself. As the Oriental thinks naturally to the left where 
we think to the right, the more you cultivate him the more he will think in 
the opposite direction from you. . . . My conclusion is that the charm 
of Japanese life is largely the charm of childhood, and that the most beau- 
tiful of all race childhoods is passing into an adolescence which threatens 
to prove repulsive. 


Speaking of the difference in the circumstances of race admix- 
ture in the United States and in other countries, and noting the 
advantage of the former in the fact that “a single language became 
dominant from the time of the earliest permanent settlement,” Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, says :? 


ss Races and Immigrants in America.” 
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earner. The one derives a profit from the presence of the negro—the other 
. loses his job or his farm. 


This is essential, for it is not physical amalgamation that unites man- 
kind; it is mental community. To be great a nation need not be of one 
blood, it must be of one mind. Racial inequality and inferiority are 
fundamental only to the extent that they prevent mental and moral assim- 
ilation. If we think together we can act together, and the organ of common 
thought and action is common language. Through the prism of this noble 
instrument of the human mind all other instruments focus their powers 
of assimilation upon the new, att a. as they come forth from the dis- 


united immigrants. 


sé 


It is precisely in “nehtal community’ ’ that the Asiatic is most 
lacking. It is said that the\Japanese language contains no words 
synonymous with “sin” and “hdme,” presumably because the Japa- 
nese have no conception of either. They do not think in terms of 
Caucasian or Christian morality. 

The economic and political grounds of opposition to Asiatic 
immigration have their bases in the race question. The Asiatic is a 
cheap laborer because he lacks the racial impulse that makes for the 
maintenance of a high standard of living. He is a menace to free 
government because he lacks the inspiration of personal liberty. 

Referring to the attitude of the American working class toward 
the labor of alien races, Professor Commons says :® 


They were compelled to admit that though they themselves had been 
immigrants, or the children of immigrants, they were now denying to 
others what had been a blessing to them. Yet they were able to set for- 
ward one argument which our race problems are every day more and more 
showing to be sound. The future of American democracy is the future of 
the American wage-earner. To have an enlightened and patriotic citizen- 
ship we must protect the wages and standard of living of those who con- 
stitute the bulk of the citizens. . . . For it must be observed in general 
that race antagonism occurs on the same competitive level. What appear 
often to be religious, political, and social animosities are economic at bottom, 
and the substance of the economic struggle is the advantage which third 
parties get when competitors hold each other down. . . . It was the 
‘poor white who hated the negro and fled from his presence to the hills and 
the frontier, or sank below his level, despised by white and black. In times 
of freedom and reconstruction it is not the great landholder or employer 
_ that leads in the exhibition of race hostility, but the small farmer or wage- 


While it is true that ordinarily “race antagonism — occurs on 


**Races and Immigrants in America.” 
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the same competitive level,” thus lending color to the assumption 
that the race problem is “economic at bottom,” too great emphasis 
is placed upon the economic phase. Of course, Oriental immigra- 
tion is induced largely by economic conditions. But were Orientals 
attracted to this country by other reasons entirely, and were they 
to occupy a different place in the social and economic order, the 
race problem would still persist. 

It is frequently contended that an illimitable supply of Asiatic 
labor would be a good thing for the American workman, by reliev- 
ing him of those forms of labor which are in their nature disagree- 
able and poorly paid. This view is sometimes expressed in the 
form of an analogy between the cheap laborer and the labor-saving 
tool. This contention is a complete reversal of the tradition con- 
cerning the “dignity of labor.” The American workman, skilled or 
unskilled, is not yet ready to accept the classification of labor of 
any kind as a “tool” in the hands of other men. The American 
people are not yet ready to assume that certain forms of labor are 
less honorable, or “dignified,” than others, and therefore less entitled 
to share the responsibilities and enjoy the respect of common citizen- 
ship.* 

The number of Japanese at present in the United States is esti- 
mated at 130,000, of whom 60,000 are located in California, a_ 
decrease of 5,000 in that state during the past year, due to eastward 
migration.” The number of Japanese in Hawaii is 72,000.° The 
number of Chinese in California is estimated at 35,000; in the 
United States, 300,000." The Japanese own and control several of 
the most fertile parts of California and are rapidly making them- 
selves felt in almost every branch of trade and commerce, not 
merely as cheap-iabor “tools,”’ but as active business competitors. 
The Asiatic population of Hawaii now exceeds that of the combined 
Caucasian and native elements.* The same condition exists among 
the children in the public schools,® and the increase of native-born 

‘Cheap labor may hinder industrial development. “Great estates ruined Italy.” 


On the same principle it is said that “Spanish grants and coolle labor” have 
hindered the development of California. i. 


*Statistics of Asialic Exclusion League, San Francisco. 

" 
“Report of Governor Frear, 1909. 
Inited States Senate Report 776, February, 1992. 
*Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 66, September, 1906, 7 aad 
*J. Kublo Kalanianaole, Hawaiian Delegate to Congress. 
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Asiatics in that territory already threatens American supremacy in 
the political field. 

With the progress of industrial development in Asia, involving 
a radical change in the national habit of life, from that of “sacrific- 
ing production to population,” as under a hand-labor system of 
industry, to one of “sacrificing population to production,” as under 
a machine system of industry, it is inevitable that the struggle for 
an outlet for the surplus population must constantly become more 
severe. Unless checked ty exclusion laws, the forced migration of 
the disemployed of Asia will follow the line of least resistance, 
namely, toward the western shores of the United States. 

The demand for Asiatic exclusion originated in the earliest 
period of American development on the Pacific Coast. In 1852, the 
California legislature imposed a tax upon Chinese miners. Subse- 
quently other state measures were adopted as a means of protecting 
American labor from competition with Chinese. These measures 
were declared invalid, as being beyond the authority of the state. 
In 1877, the California legislature passed an act calling for a vote 
of the people on the question of Chinese immigration. The vote 
was taken on September 3, 1879, and resulted in 833 votes in favor 
and 154,638 against the admission of Chinese. The adoption of the 
Burlingame Treaty, in 1868, followed by various acts of Congress 
enacted in 1882, 1884, 1888, 1892 and 1902, marks the respective 
stages of the federal legislation culminating in the total exclusion 
of Chinese, other than “merchants, teachers, students and travelers 
for pleasure or curiosity.” 

In 1854, Victoria and New South Wales, Australia, enacted 
Asiatic restriction laws. At present Asiatics are practically ex- 
cluded from Canada, Australia and New Zealand by a prohibitive 
head tax of $500. In the two last-named countries this tax is im- 
posed upon all persons not of white color and blood, even though 
they be British subjects. 

The principles of exclusion and the means of attaining that 
object are very well set forth by United States Senator Newlands, 
in the following terms 


History teaches that it is impossible to make a homogeneous people by 
a juxtaposition of races differing in color upon the same soil. Race toler- 
ance, under such conditions, means race amalgamation, and this is unde- 


“Letter of Senator Newlands to the Legislature of Nevada, February 3, 1909. : 
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t sirable. Race intolerance means, ultimately, race war and mutual destrue- 
7 tion, or the reduction of one of the races to servitude. The admission of 
a race of a different color, in a condition of indu ‘rial servitude, is foreign 
to our institutions, which demand equal rights to all within our jurisdic- 
tion. The competition of such a race would involve industrial disturbance 
and hostility, requiring the use of a large armed force to maintain peace 
and order, with the probability that the nation representing the race thus 
protected would never be satisfied that the means employed were adequate. 
The presence of the Chinese, who are patient and submissive, would not 
create as many complications as the presence of the Japanese, whose strong 
and virile qualities would constitute an additional factor of difficulty. Our 
friendship, therefore, with Japan, for whose territorial and race integrity 
the American people have stood in active sympathy in all her struggles, 
demands that this friendship should not be put to the test by bringing two 
such powerful races of such differing views and standards into industrial 
competition upon the same soil. ; 

Our country should by law, to take effect after the expiration of 
existing treaties, prevent the immigration into this country of all peoples 
other than those of the white race, except under restricted conditions 
relating to international commerce, travel, and education. . . . Japan 
cannot justly take offense at such activn. She woul! be the first to take 
such action against the white race were it necessary to maintain her insti- 
tutions. She is at liberty to pursue the same course. . . . Thus, upon 
the expiration of the present treaty with Japan and without attendant attacks 
upon Japanese sensibilities, public opinion will be so shaped as to force a 
calm and rational solution of the question by purely domestic and national 
legislation. 


' The conclusion of the whole matter then is that exclusion i 
_ the only alternative of race degeneracy or race war. 
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A. E. YorELt, 

Secretary Asiatic Exclusion thio of North America, San Francisco, Cal, — a 

For a proper comprehension of the dangers threatening ~~ 
wage earning classes in California through the competition of Asiatics gt 
it is necessary to take a view of the conditions prevailing in Hawaii, 5 =. 
brought about by the prec dominat ance of the Asiatic oument in the 
population of that territory. ; 
races, there are 72,000 Japanese, 25,000 Chinese and about 8,000 
Koreans, making the Asiatic element 61 per cent of the whole. 

The orientalization of the Hawaiian Islands and the resulting _ 


white laborer of California fears that the presence of large numbers 
of Asiatics in that state will bring about conditions similar to those 
existing in Hawaii. For the wage earner and small merchant, the 
problem is one of survival in the face of an increasing, irresistible | 


and disastrous competition. 

Less than 50 per cent of these Asiatics are engaged in plectation 
work, and other agricultural pursuits ; the remainder are in domestic — 
service, trade and transportation, manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. In some of these lines Asiatic competition is of early 
date, but during the past five or six years every trade has been 
invaded, in some instances to the absolute exclusion of the Cauca-_ 
sian element. There are practically no white wage earners engaged 
in making men’s and women’s garments and shoes, though a few 
earn a precarious living by repairing and cobbling. The Japanese _ 
are strong competitors in the plumbing trade, and in some places — 
have practically monopolized the work of making tinware for planta- a 
tion stores, and for sale among working people. The whites are 
being driven from all the miscellaneous trades very rapidly. 

The building trades have also been aggressively invaded by the 
Japanese, and white mechanics are steadily giving up and forming a_ 
procession back to the coast. A white contractor, who used white a 
and Hawaiian labor only, recently said that he had not had a contract _ 
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of any importance for nearly a year and a half, because he had been 
ruinously underbid, either by Japanese contractors or white con- 
tractors using Asiatic labor exclusively. He called attention to a 
large building being constructed, upon which thirty-five workmen 
were employed, and although there were plenty of whites and 
Hawaiians idle, not a single workman was found on the building 
except Asiatics. Every detail of the building—carpentering, plas- 
tering, plumbing, painting—was done by Asiatic labor. The only 
city occupations not yet subject to keen Japanese competition are 
the English printing trades and some forms of machinery and 
metal working. 

Tkere is an aspect of the Japanese question in Hawaii which 
also affects the planters, and it arises out of the preponderance 
among the laborers of a single nationality, which, to a certain 
extent, takes out of the hands of owners the control of administra- 
tion. The Japanese have learned their power and use it unmerci- _ 
fully. Evidence, both direct and indirect, presented itself in 1905, 
showing that plantation owners fear the power of their Japanese — 
laborers, and endeavor to placate them by concessions not dictated _ 
primarily by regard for efficient service. At this writing, June 1, 
1909, some 10,000 Japanese plantation laborers are on strike for 
higher wages, and though the planters are, to some extent, filling 
their places with the labor available, it may safely be predicted that, 
as half of the sugar crop remains unmilled, the Japanese will win 
the day. 

The wages paid Orientals in Hawaii on the plantations is about 
one-third of that paid to whites for the same class of employment. 
In the miscellaneous trades in Honolulu the difference is not so 
great, being about 50 per cent, but it is in the mechanical and build- 
ing trades that the keenest competition by means of reduced wages 
is felt. 

‘ Averace Waces Per Day. ‘ 
American. Japanese 
Carpenters $1.54 
Foreman Carpenters 2.43 
Engineers 1.66 
Foreman Painters . 2.50 
Painters 1.50 


Sheet Metal Workers 3 1.50 
Tinsmiths . 1.50 
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The foregoing table should be convincing evidence that Amer- 

At -jcans cannot compete with Asiatics and maintain the present standard 

of living. That the building trades of California have also been 
invaded will be seen further on. 

In several parts of California conditions prevail closely parallel- 

- jing those existing in Hawaii, and though the number of Asiatics 

here is but 89,000,’ against 105,000 in the islands, the thin edge of 

the wedge has entered and is being driven home. Mercantile and 

mechanical pursuits have not, however, been invaded to such an 

extent as in Hawaii, but the danger is a real one, and will be pre- 

sented in detail later on. 


Wages, Hours of Labor and Conditions in San Francisco 


On March 13, 1906, Hon. E. A. Hayes delivered a speech in 

the House of Representatives, in which he paid particular attention 
to the competition of Chinese and Japanese in various lines of indus- 
try in San Francisco. Since then conditions have grown from bad 

to worse, until in some lines they have become almost unendurable. 


| 


- -‘The following is compiled from the latest available information: 


a Seamen: The number of Asiatics sailing between Pacific Coast 
“oj a and trans-Pacific ports is estimated at 3,500, their wages averaging 
from $5.00 to $7.50 United States gold, against $30.00 paid to the 
white seamen for similar services. The Pacific Mail Steamship 
_ Company, employing Chinese seamen, is virtually being driven out 
_ of business by the competition of Japanese liners, and though oper- 
ating at a considerable yearly loss, is kept in existence through the 
_ patriotism of Mr. Harriman, who refuses to haul down the flag 

_ from the only line flying the American flag in the Oriental trade. 
Butchers: There are employed in the pork trade 200 Chinese, 
who work sixteen hours per day, against the ten hours of the white 
butcher. The Chinese handle about 75 per cent of all the pork 
slaughtered. In consequence of this competition, the white pork 
ee _ butcher has to work for 24 to 50 per cent less wages than those in 
_ other branches of the business. Wages,?—white butchers, $20 per 

_ week; Chinese, $35 per month. 

Broom Makers: The Chinese have destroyed competition in 
this industry by cheap methods and inferior workmanship. The 


Japanese, 55,000; Chinese, 30,000; Koreans, 2,000; Hindus, 2,000. 
*Ruling wages are given in this compilation. 
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white broom maker works nine hours for $2.50 per day. The 
Chinese work from ten to fourteen hours for $6.00 to $9.00 per 
week. 

Garment Workers: Including both Chinese and Japanese, there 
are about 150 establishments employing about 1,000 hands working 
from ten to twelve hours per day for $4.00 per week on ladies’ 
wear, to $50.00 per month on gentlemen’s goods. White workers 
have a day of nine hours and are paid $09.00 to $20.00 per week, 
according to the class of goods. 

Laundry Workers: There are in San Francisco over 100 Chi- 
nese hand-washing laundries and eighteen modern equipped Japanese 
steam laundries, employing in the aggregate, with Japanese appren- 
tices, about 1,000 hands. These Asiatic laundries are doing at least 
five-eighths of the laundry work of the city, and the white worker 
is being constantly reminded by the employer of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in competing with Mongolians. Before the advent of the 
Japanese steam laundry (1905) there were 1,650 white union laun- 
dry workers; to-day there are only 1,050. The white laundry 
worker’s time is fifty hours per week, wages $6.00 to $18.00 per 
week. The Japanese time is ten to fourteen hours a day, wages 
$6.00 to $9.00 per week. The Chinese works as long as he can 
endure ; wages $3.00 to $15.00 per week. 

This competition has caused the establishment of Anti-Jap 
Laundry Leagues throughout the state, and this action has been met 
by the Japanese by a still further reduction in their price lists, which 
now stand at about 50 per cent less than that of the white laundries. 

Cooks: The number of Asiatics employed varies according to 
the season. Chinese, 200 to 300; Japanese, 400 to 750. Hours of 
labor—white, from 10 to thirteen hours per day; Chinese and 
Japanese, from fourteen to sixteen hours per day. Wages,—white, 
$15.00 to $25.00 for six days; Chinese and Japanese, from $25.00 
to $35.00 per month, without any day off. The Chinese and Japan- 
ese serve meals for ten cents, which entices a certain class of men 
to extend them their patronage. 

In railroad construction throughout the state 200 to 300 Chinese 
and from 400 to 600 Japanese camp cooks and helpers are employed, 
the number varying according to the time of the year. 

Waiters: The Chinese restaurants, of which there are twenty, 
employ about 180 of their own countrymen. Of Japanese restau- 
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rants there are seventy, in which there are possibly 300 Japanese. 
In the white restaurants the hours of labor are nine for women, 
with a wage of $7.00, and ten for men, with a wage of $10.50. The 
Chinese average thirteen hours for $6.00, and the Japanese fourteen 
hours for $5.00. In boarding houses and saloons there are probably 
more than 1,000 Japs employed as cooks, porters and maids-of-all- 
work, to the exclusion of that number of white workers. 

Domestics: In this occupation, that of house servant, the Japan- 
ese have supplanted the Chinese, as they have supplanted the white 
domestic. Mr. Walter V. Stafford, who was state labor commis- 
sioner, 1902-1906, declared that 5,000 white girls had been robbed 
of their employment as domestics by Japanese. This was accom- 
plished by several methods: (1) By the student domestic, who gave 
his services for board and the privilege of going to school; (2) by 
the organization of Japanese house-cleaning companies, whose mem- 
bers go out by the hour or day, working between times at shoe 
repairing and other industries, working at a rate and living under 
conditions to which no self-respecting white girl can submit. The 
manager of one of the leading female employment agencies recently 
said: “Any woman who will pay decent wages and treat her help 
like human beings can get all the girls needed. People have become 
so accustomed to Orientals that they forget an American girl cannot 
live like an Asiatic.” 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to call attention to a 
statement made by Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, in reply to a speech by 
Mr. Hayes upon the Asiatic question: 

They are the choice of ail the domestics of the gentleman’s own state. 
I do not hesitate to say that 500,000 could be absorbed into the labor field of 
the United States and not displace a single American. 

The trouble is that there are no Americans to displace because, 
as has been said before, no self-respecting American girl will enter 
into competition with Mongolians. It is said by some of our philan- 
thropic publicists in California that the American girl is too hard to 
please ; that she expects too much from her employer; but be that 
as it may, the following excerpts should be sufficient proof that 
with all her faults the white girl should be preferred to her Asiatic 
competitor.* Mr. J. D. Putnam, Chinese Inspector at Los Angeles, 
Cal., says: 

*Report of United States Industrial Commission, Vol XV, page 799. 
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Those not acquainted with Chinese and their habits and customs, cannot 
realize the demoralizing effect they have upon the young and rising genera- 
tion. I venture to say that more girls are ruined by the wily Chinese, as 
few of them as there are, comparatively, than all other criminal classes 
combined. Stop and think of the Chinese at the wash tub with a young 
girl’s wardrobe, then as her chambermaid, with his head shaved and his 
white apron, and with that bland smile on his face, and then turn and look 
at the ladies who visit their places. Can you believe that the Chinese are 
more than human? The Chinese as a class are a born set of bribers, gam- 
blers, polygamists and perjurers, and when anyone will show me one actually 
converted Chinaman among them, then it will be one I have not met. You 
may have evening mission schools for young Chinese men for young ladies 
to teach, and you will have no lack of pupils; but take the ladies away and 
put young men equally capable and religious in their places, and in a short 
time you will not have a Chinaman attending school. 


If in the above you substitute the word “Japanese” for Chinese, 
and then underline each word, you will still have but a faint con- 
ception of the conditions with which the American girl has to com- 
pete if she wishes to earn a living by domestic service. 

Building Trades: For the purpose of securing information 
concerning the inroads likely to be made by the Japanese on the 
building trades, Dr. Carl Saalfield submitted plans, for a house he 
contemplated building, to Japanese architects znd contractors, with 
the following results: He found that the Japanese have entered 
into all the thirty-four trades connected with the building of a 
modern house. He found that they would build a fine house for 
$2,000 Iess than the lowest bid from an American firm. That bid 
was $5,800. The Japanese offered to build it for $3,800. They 
would do everything, from the excavating to the plumbing, gas- 
fitting, painting and decorating,—turning over the keys for a finished 
house. The doctor, thinking there had been some mistake, went 
over the plans with them, even to the tile laying, but they stood by 
their figures. They pay their carpenters $1.50 per day and their 
laborers about 60 per cent less than a white laborer receives. The 
item for common labor has been figured by the white American at 
$700—the Japanese figured it at $250. In various parts of the state 
they have done much cement and concrete work, and good work, 
too, but at a figure which a white man cannot touch and live. 

The figures following were compiled from the report of the 
Twelfth Census, 1900, and while we cannot go behind them, we are 
convinced, through reports emanating from the Treasury Depart- 
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ment officials, that a large number of Mongolians, both Chinese and 
Japanese, succeeded in evading the enumerators. Keeping that 
statement in mind, the following should certainly be of interest: 


MONGOLIANS ENGAGED IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRIES, 1900. 


Occupation. Chinese. Japanese. Total. 

Carpenters 
Masons (brick and stone) 

Painters and Varnishers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers and Gas Fitters 

Marble and Stone Cutters 

Tin Plate Workers 

Cabinet Makers 

Saw and Planing Mill Workers 


ae 
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rae iE It is thus seen that there were 734 Chinese and 993 Japanese 
oe building mechanics in 1900, but how many of them were in Califor- 
nia we have no means of finding out. We do know, however, that 
since 1900 over 50,000 Japanese have come to the mainland of the 
__United States from the Territory of Hawaii, and that the Japanese _ ai 
population of California has increased 600 per cent; and it 
would be the height of folly to assume that there was not more than 
a fair sprinkling of building mechanics among them. We know 
further that during the years 1901 to 1907, both inclusive, 109,406 
Japanese entered the United States through legal channels, and of 
that number 4,446 were skilled mechanics. It is not reasonable to 
believe that they will be content to work as field laborers and domes- 
tics when the opportunity is afforded them to invade the building 
industries. 

Farm Labor: The employment of Japanese upon the farms of 
California is a measure which, though apparently necessary at one 
time, is now a source of regret to those responsible for their intro- 
duction. 

In 1895 a labor contractor in Honolulu offered to place 30,000 
Japanese laborers in the agricultural districts of California, who 
would work for $12.00 per month and board themselves. This 
Proposition was taken up with avidity by the farmers, who were 
always short of help in the harvest season, and the records of the 
steamship companies show that many thousands came. In a very 
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short while the white farm laborers were driven to the large cities, 
and the Japanese had the field of agriculture to themselves. It was 
not long before the farmers discovered that they had created a 
“Frankenstein.” Instead of having “cheap” labor, they soon had 
to pay the Japanese more wages than they formerly paid the white 
workingmen. By working in gangs under a head man, and by 
combination through the various Japanese associations, they have 
advanced their wages to $2.00 a day and upward. In many cases, 
the farmer becoming discouraged by the continual raids upon his 
pocket, leased his ranch to Japanese on shares, to be again outwitted 
by his Oriental “friends.” The last resort was to lease or sell 
outright, until the Japanese own and lease in the aggregate some 
150,000 acres of the most fertile land in the state. The result is 
that to-day the potato crop of the state is controlled by George 
Shima, the “Potato King,” who compels us to pay five cents per 
pound for potatoes at retail. 

In Southern California the celery crop and other vegetables 
are controlled by Japanese, the white growers being helpless against 
them. In the Santa Clara Valley, one of the most beautiful parts 
of the state, the berry crop is almost entirely in the hands of the 

Japanese. 

Recently, however, the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Society has taken the matter in hand, and is seeking the co-opera- 
tion of organized labor to aid in marketing farm products raised 
and packed entirely by white labor. The following excerpts from — 
the Twelfth Biennial Report of the California Bureau of Labor 
Statistics illustrates in a vivid manner the conditions existing in 
several of the districts dominated by the Japanese 

Watsonville—Men of standing in the community who employ Japanese 
and have no race prejudice, apparently, and who are distinctly opposed to 
labor unions, largely on account of the opposition of the latter to Orientals, 
declare the Japanese dishonest and inferior in this regard to the Chinese. 
When the Japanese arrived in the Pajaro Valley they were welcomed by the 
merchants; to-day the merchants bitterly complain that the Japanese have 
become their very close competitors. They run restaurants, barbershops and 
ready-made clothing stores in the City of Watsonville and operate busses and 
delivery wagons in the adjacent territory. One bank positively refuses to open — 
any account with the Japanese because of their absolute dishonesty, the same 
bank welcoming business from the Chinese. The local postmaster places the | 
Jap in a class by himself, and will not cash his money orders without other 
evidence than the possession of the order, and there is a large postoffice money 
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order business with the Japanese on account of the fact that certain banks 
decline to do business with them. 

Vacaville——The Japanese came to Vaca Valley, Solano County, about 
eighteen years ago and commenced working for very small wages. Their 
number increased until they not only displaced about all the white labor, but 
almost entirely ran out the Chinese. They then began to rent orchards, paying 
cash in advance, thereby undermining the Chinese, who generally paid with 
a share of the crops. The Jap outbid the Chinaman until he ceased to be a 
factor. This condition developed until the Japanese control, by lease and 
ownership, half of the fruit farms in the valley at this time. 

Latterly their handling of leased ranches has been less satisfactory. They 
cultivate indifferently, or for immediate results, to the serious detriment of 
the property. Prior to the advent of the Japanese, Vaca Valley was renowned 
for its orchards, which attracted wide attention, especially on account of the 
superior methods of pruning and cultivating. To-day there can be no boasting 
in this respect. Large shipping firms give the Japanese credit and backing, and 
aid them in obtaining leases, etc., on account of their ability to obtain labor 
in the fruit season. The white rancher can scarcely obtain such aid, on 
account of his lack of assurance of sufficient *help. In other words, the 
Japanese have the best organization. 

It is generally conceded that 90 per cent of all the people met, walking or 
driving on all the country roads around Vacaville, are Japanese. One of the 
prominent fruit growers and shippers in the valley estimates the fruit orchards 
of Vaca Valley and adjoining foothills at 15,000 acres, more than half of which 
are in the hands of Japanese lessees, or owners, principally leased. He 
declared the Jap is an expert at drawing all the vitality out of the land and 
the trees. Land values have shrunk one-third in the past fifteen years. 

The Japanese stores, of which there are six in Vacaville, are doing more 
than 50 per cent of the general merchandise business of the town, and go per 
cent of the farm supply business. 

Fresno.—In Fresno, as at other points, it is generally conceded that the 
Jap is merciless when he has his employer at a disadvantage; that he will work 
cheaply until all competition is eliminated, and then strike for higher wages, 
totally disregarding any agreement or contract. 

There is no place in the state where the problem is so grave, from the 
fact that the raisin territory (and Fresno is the greatest producer of raisins 
on the planet) depends almost entirely on the Orientals. Last year over 4,000 
cars of raisins were shipped from Fresno. The more intelligent citizens realize 
the gravity of the situation both from the economic and racial sides. Similar 
conditions in a lesser degree exist in the different berry and sugar beet sec- 
tions of the state. The general persistency with which the Japanese are 
breaking into many industries, their frugality, their ambition and their lack 
of business morality, render them more formidable than the Chinese. 


It is astonishing that in the light of this evidence so many 
public men, in and out of Congress, declare that the labor necessi- 
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ties of the Pacific Coast demand the presence of these Asiatics. 
They say that our fruit orchards, mines and seed farms cannot be 
worked without them. It were better that they never be developed 
than that our white laborers be degraded and driven from the soil. 
The same arguments were used a century and more ago, to justify 
the importation of African labor. I assert, most emphatically, that 
there is no demand for labor on the Pacific Coast that cannot be 
fully met with white laborers if conditions are made such that they 
will wish to come and remain here. As it is now, no self-respecting 
white laborer will work beside the Mongolian upon any terms. 
The proposition, whether we shall have white or yellow labor on _ 
the Pacific Coast, must soon be settled, for we cannot have both. If | 
the Mongolian is permitted to occupy the land, the white laborer 
from east of the Rockies will not come here—he will shun Cali- | 
fornia as he would a pestilence. And who can blame him? a ~ 
‘ 


Note.—The authorities consulted for this paper were: 
Hawaii: Third Report on Hawaii, published as Bulletin 66 of U. S. Bureau 
of Labor, September, 1906. 
California: Reports of California, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1898-1908. 
Report of U. S. Industrial Commission, Vol. XV. 
Correspondence of County Officials of California and the voluminous files 
of the Asiatic Exclusion League of San Francisco. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING OF EASTERN AND WESTERN 
STATES REGARDING ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION 


By Hon. Abert G. Burnett, 
Associate Justice, District Court of Appeals of California, Third Appellate 
District, Sacramento, Cal. 


The people who for sixty years have been building for them- 
selves homes on the Pacific slope have in their veins, as have their 
kin in the East from whom they parted, the blood of the Puritan and 
the Cavalier, intermingled by the infusion from European countries. 
The short space of time during which they have lived apart and the 
few miles which separate them from each other have not caused 
them to become strangers. The pioneers of the West carried thither, 
and their descendants have inherited, the traditions, the laws, the 
customs, the ideals of their ancestors on the Atlantic. If, then, 
there is a difference of opinion or a misunderstanding between the 
_ people of the East and those of the West on the subject of Oriental 
immigration to the United States, it must be due solely to environ- 
ment. 

The people of the New England and Middle States have for 
more than half a century been accustomed to seeing the great flood 
of European immigrants pouring through their gates. While notes 
of warning have frequently been uttered against this invasion, the 

_ people at large have noticed that in the second or third generation 
the newcomers have generally become assimilated with our own 
population and in the main the country has benefited by their coming. 
The easterners have not, as yet, faced the problem of an influx of 

aliens unassimilable with ourselves. 

But on the shores of the Pacific the white man, at first curiously 
noticing the incoming advance-guard of the Asiatic races, soon took 

_‘ genuine alarm at the thought that untold millions of these people 
might domicile themselves with us, introducing to our people dan- 
mh. gerous forms of vice and creating a labor situation which it was 


Se feared would banish the white laborer from the coast; and it was 


_ also perceived that this vast exodus of coolies would not appreciably 
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i 
diminish the supply in the over-populated Orient. It was compara- 
tively easy to stem the tide when it was the Chinese who were 
coming; the problem now is, in many respects, an entirely different 
one. While we are grappling with the question of the influx of 
Japanese and are uncertain as to the final outcome—or, at least, as — 
to the method of achieving the only solution which will be conceded 
on the coast—we are threatened with an invasion of England’s half- 
starved, superstitious, caste-bound Hindus, whose evil propensities 
in certain directions seemed delightfully interesting fiction coming 
from the fascinating pen of Kipling, but are now discovered to be 
none too truthfully portrayed by him. The West is alarmed. 

The antipathy existing in the states beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the natives of Nippon is due partly to racial, partly to 
economic causes. While the few may dream of the coming Utopia 
where the “Brotherhood of Man” has become an assured fact, the | 
masses in every nation are still governed largely by inherited prej- — 
udices, and of all these raée prejudice is, perhaps, the strongest. 
When an occasional marriage of a white woman to a Japanese raises 
a storm of protest among the white people of the community, it is 
no greater than that raised by the Japanese themselves, and for the 
same reason; each race is opposed to the intermarriage because it ? 
thinks its own member is degrading himself or herself by becomin 
a party to it. os 

There exists no prouder or more sensitive race than the Japan- 
ese, and to this fact is due, in great degree, the difficulty of dealing 
with the situation. The methods pursued in the exclusion of the — 
Chinese, if followed in the case of their island neighbors, would 
undoubtedly lead to serious trouble, if not to open hostilities. De- 
spite certain warlike utterances in some of the western newspapers, 
the great majority of the people on the Pacific Coast are fully alive 
to the horrors of war and do not wish recklessly to provoke one with 
any nation. 

Again, the experience of the southern states in dealing with an 
alien race, even though domiciled there for centuries, has served as 
a vivid warning to the people of the West to avoid the perplexing 
questions which have for so long harassed the South. They 
believe that one such race problem should be sufficient to cause us 
to forever guard against the introduction of another. 

The economic questions involved in the employment of Japanese 
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Misunderstanding 


labor are complex, and there is no unanimity of opinion on this 
subject among the people of the Pacific states. There are two 


- prominent interests desiring more or less freedom of entry for the 


Asiatic races—the steamship companies and the horticulturist and 
farmer. The reasons actuating the former are obvious and need 
not be adverted to. But the question of labor in the orchards and 
vineyards and on the farms is of vital interest to the men by whose 
efforts there are produced annually in California alone fruit crops 
valued at thirty millions of dollars. On account of climatic and 
other conditions, many white men are averse to performing certain 


portions of the farm and orchard work. In many cases where they 
have been employed, there has been a tendency among them to quit 
their employment when the first pay-day arrived and to find con- 


genial company in the saloons of the nearest town. It is not a 
question of low wages altogether, for Japanese frequently earn from 
three to five dollars per day in the harvest season. The crying need 
of the orchardist and farmer is reliable labor, and it is claimed that 
the only laborer who has yet come up to the requirements is the 


_ Chinese. He is as a general rule patient, reliable and uncomplaining, 
and will faithfully perform any contract he may enter into even at a 


pecuniary loss to himself, but he is barred by the exclusion act. 


_ The Japanese laborer is not as honest as the Chinese. He has no 
scruples about violating a contract with his white employer when 


he sees that by so doing he can place the owner at such disadvantage 
that, in order to save his crop, he will submit to demands that are 
extortionate. Nor is the Japanese content to remain an employee, 
but by cunning and trickery he forces the white land owner either 
to lease or sell to him his land. A favorite method of dealing with 
a white lessor is so to prune his orchard that in two or three years 


_ it will produce no revenue, and the discouraged owner will sell for 


any price. 


The fruit-growers of California, in convention assembled, have 


_ Officially memorialized Congress demanding that the Chinese exclu- 
sion law be modified and that a fixed and liberal number of Chinese 


and an equal number of Japanese be permitted admission annually. 


Their claim is that it is practically impossible to secure white men 


to perform certain work necessary in the orchards and on the farms 


_-—the primary processes, so-called—and that Asiatic labor in that 


particular is, therefore, non-competitive. __ 
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Opposed to the comparatively few who can profitably utilize the 
labor of the Orient are the white workingmen, who believe that the 
presence of large numbers of Japanese and Chinese laborers will — 
tend to a reduction in wages and a lowering of the general standard 
of living. The leaders of union labor are particularly active in 


denunciation of Asiatic immigration. To the student of labor con- _ 


ditions on the Pacific Coast, it seems undeniable that the unrestricted 
entry of Japanese laborers would eventually destroy the home of the 
American workingman. They live together thickly in violation of | 


all sanitary rules, and where they settle in numbers the American is _ 


forced to vacate. If he would, the white man could not live as do 
these aliens. Nor do the immigrants remain in the country districts, 
engaged in farm work; large sections of cities and towns are occu- | 
pied by them and in many branches of labor they are in direct com- 
petition with the whites. 

For the above and many other reasons there is rapidly crys- 
talizing a sentiment, not only in the western part of the United 
States, but to an even more intense degree in British Columbia, that 
this portion of North America must remain “a white man’s country.” 
Californians are at present content to accept the assurances from — 
Washington that this end can be attained by diplomacy. In the © 
meantime the state government is taking steps to ascertain how — 
many Japanese there are within its borders and whether they have — 
ceased coming, as has been stated more than once. ; 

There has been, in the eastern states a very great misconception - 
of the position of California with reference to the admission of 
Japanese to the public schools. Many of the hostile criticisms in 
the newspapers are predicated upon the assumption that the benefits 
of education were being denied children of Japanese parentage. 
This is erroneous. Boys born in America of Asiatic parents will 
eventually become voters, and California realizes, as fully as do 
any of its sister states, the necessity of having an intelligent, edu- 
cated electorate. It is desirous of giving to them the same educa- 
tion that it does to white children. But the people of the state do 
object seriously to “Japanese school-boys” of eighteen years and 
upward attending the primary and intermediate grades and studying 
with white children many years their juniors. The Japanese code 


of morals is constructed on an entirely different principle from ours. 


The radical difference in the standards of morality may be illus- 
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trated by reference to the case of a Japanese boy who was criminally 
prosecuted last year for sending through the mails to a white girl 
schoolmate an objectionable letter. While such matters may be 
entirely proper in Japan, California does not intend to tolerate them, 
nor would any other state in the Union do so. 

For many years the city of San Francisco has maintained a 
separate school for the instruction of Chinese children, with white 
teachers and the same course of study as in other schools of the 
city. Chinese parents have made no protest, but have generally 
agreed that separate schools are preferable. But when a proposi- 
tion is made to have Japanese attend so-called Oriental schools a 
storm is raised which causes extreme agitation in Tokyo and in 

_ Washington and column upon column of denunciation in the press 
of both countries. 
. California claims that the government of its public schools is a 
subject purely within state control; that the federal government has 
no power to exercise any supervision over the matter; and the state 
proposes to regulate the schools so as to confer the greatest good 
upon the greatest number. There is no desire, except upon the 
part of a very few persons, to stir up race hatred. On the contrary, 
it is believed that separate schools would assist very materially in 
- arriving at an intelligent solution of the problems involved, by re- 
moving one very serious cause of irritation. 
é The West is not unduly or at all excited over the question of 
_ immigration from Japan; it is only determined. It has heard from 
_ Washington that the Mikado’s government is going to refuse per- 
mission to its subjects to come to the United States. It hopes this 
will be done, but it is somewhat dubious when it hears rumors from 
day to day of the vast numbers of Japanese who are debarking in 
British Columbia and stealing their way across the border. If the 
influx cannot be stopped in one way it can in some other, and the 
West is insistent in the demand that it be done by some means, and 
soon. The Pacific states comprise an empire of vast potentialities 
_and capable of supporting a population of many millions. Those 
now living there propose that it shall continue to be a home for them 
and their children, and that they shall not be overwhelmed and ; 
driven eastward by an ever-increasing yellow and brown flood. ; 
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THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN CALIFORNIA 


By Sipney G. P. Coryn, 
Of “The Argonaut,” San Francisco, Cal. a 


The object of the present paper is rather to state a problem 
than either to suggest a remedy or to assume the position of arbi- 
trator between the conflicting interests. For many years the Japan- 
ese have been an irritation in California. For many years the news- 
papers of the state—and notably the San Francisco “Chronicle,” a 
journal of responsible conservatism—have drawn attention to the 
increasing numbers of Japanese immigrants and the consequent 
injury to the interests of the country. Some five years ago these 
complaints came energetically to a head. Statistics were compiled 
from the scanty material at command, opinions were collected, and 
grievances stated, with the result that the Japanese question became 
an issue of magnitude. 

California had already passed through a race agitation against 
the Chinese that at one time threatened a formidable convulsion. 
Was she upon the high road to another and a more dangerous protest 
against a people flushed with the successes of a great war and in 
no mood to tolerate adverse discrimination? The gravity of the 
issue made it difficult to halt between two opinions. The last legis- _ 
lature was nearly equally divided between the anti-Japanese who 
wished to impose various restrictions upon the Asiatics, and those 
who may not have been pro-Japanese but who were at least un- 
willing to do anything that might embarrass the federal govern- 
ment. The governor of the state and the speaker of the assembly 
threw their weight against the proposed legislation. Even the anti- 
Japanese press admitted that the time was inopportune for restric- . 
tions, and so the agitation temporarily subsided. That it will be 
renewed there cannot~be the slightest doubt. 

The discussion served many good ends. It gave cohesion and 
a voice to the interests that believed themselves to be specifically 
threatened by the Japanese invasion. It brought to the front also 
those other interests that held themselves to be directly benefited. 
It had the effect of arousing the serious interest of the Japanese 
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government and persuading it to energetic measures for the abate- 
_ ment of a a nuisance dangerous to itself. The activities of the great 


passports was ienposed upon the emigrating classes. W hether as a 
result of these measures or from other causes, it is certain that the 
‘incoming stream has been substantially lessened,—we shall presently 
see to what extent. 

That there are classes who favor as well as disfavor the Japan- 
ese is an important point, and we have no right to assume selfish or 
unsocial motives either in one case or the other. If it can be urged 
against the labor unionist of San Francisco that he keeps exclu- 
sively in view his own wage scale and his class domination, so in the 
‘same way can the fruit grower be charged with an indifference to 
the well-being of the community at large so long as he can always 
find a sufficiency of underpaid Asiatics to do his work and to save 
him the expense of sanitation and of hygienic conditions. It is 

better to avoid the assumption of sinister motives. 

San Francisco has had to stand the brunt of the Asiatic invasion 
and her voice is naturally the loudest. In many instances we need 
no deep research to see that the complaints are well founded. 

_ Japanese shoe repairing shops, for instance, are to be found dotted 
all over the city. Japanese laundries are nearly as numerous. There 
_ are hundreds of Japanese janitors, and Japanese house cleaners, 
_ while the invasion of other branches of activity is steady and per- 
sistent. Divisions of the city are becoming known as Japanese 
quarters, and Japanese stores in a chronic state of “selling off” are 
a to be found everywhere. All these things mean the dispossession of 
Pa white men. The Japanese shoe repairing shops are said without 
=, contradiction to be controlled and financed by a capitalist of Tokyo, 
who requires that each of his beneficiaries shall take an apprentice 
who will in due time start his own shop with his own apprentice. 

And all these things mean not merely competition, but underselling. 

The Japanese will enter into no trade agreement, he will respect 

no standard of prices. He is a law unto himself, and his only rule 
_ is to get the business at any and every cost. It is not surprising that 
_ the opinion among the wage earners of San Francisco is nearly 
fe unanimous. The presence of the Japanese trader means that the 
_ white man must either go out of busines or abandon his standard of 
comfort and sink to the level of the Asiatic, who will sleep under 
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his counter and subsist upon food that would mean starvation to 
his white rival. | 

A glance at statistics, so far as they are available, will help us 
to understand the situation and to measure the danger. Conserva- _ 


number at 10,151. The records show that the Japanese landed from 
foreign ports from October, 1899, to September, 1904, numbered j 
10,524. During 1903 and 1904 7,270 Japanese arrived from Hawaii, — 
but there are no figures for Hawaiian arrivals for the two years end- 
ing December 31, 1903. During 1904 Japanese to the number of 
672 arrived from Victoria, but there is no record from this source 
for the previous three years. For the two years ending September i 
30, 1906, the net increase of arrivals over departures at San Fran- 
cisco was 13,658, and for the subsequent two years the increase was 
1,213. These sadly incomplete figures represent a total of 43,488. 
Even were they complete there would still be no inclusion of the 
Japanese who enter unregistered or surreptitiously from Canada 
and from Mexico. They are certainly numerous. 

The distribution of these people affords an explanation of the 
louder complaints emanating from San Francisco. Assuming the 
total to be 45,000—certainly underestimated—we find 12,000 in San 
Francisco, 6,000 in Los Angeles, 9,000 in the vicinities of Sacra- 
mento and Fresno, and 18,000 in all other parts of the state. 

The year 1908 witnessed a marked decrease in the Japanese } 
population, due partly to the numbers who returned to their own 
country and partly to the efforts of the Japanese government to 
restrict emigration. From October 1, 1906, to October 1, 1907, the 
net increase was 3,719, while from October 1, 1907, to October 1, 
1908, we have a decrease of 2,506, the net result for the two years 
being an increase of only 1,213. . 

While opinion in San Francisco is nearly unanimous as to the 
undesirability of the Japanese as residents and traders, it must be 
admitted that there is by no means such unanimity among the fruit 
growers of the country districts. Labor is always hard to obtain 
upon the fruit ranch, and the Asiatic is frequently welcomed as an 
alternative to a partial loss of the fruit crop. The Bureau of Labor 
statistics furnish us with the opinions of 132 farmers upon the 

_ advantages of Japanese labor. Nearly all of them employ Asiatics, _ 
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but while some of them do so willingly the majority seem to make 
a virtue of necessity. Here are some half-dozen quotations from 
the reports, taken almost at random: 


Whites, we regret to say, are the least dependable, and Japanese are only 
half as good as Chinese. 

I find that the Japanese as a rule take care of their money and work — 
steadier than the white laborer. 

They (Asiatics) are very poor help to employ by the day or month. 

I do not employ any Japanese. You cannot depend on them. 

I have no use for Japanese. I like the Chinese better. You cannot depend 
on the Japanese: they will strike when you are busy and a contract with them 
don’t amount to anything. 

I have employed both the Chinese and Japanese on my ranch, and find 
that I like the Chinese the better, for if you are exceedingly rushed a China- 
man will not strike for higher wages and leave you in the lurch, as the Jap 
surely does. 

I am opposed to the exclusion of the Japanese. We would be in a bad 
fix without their help. I prefer them to the kind of white men who apply 
for work, 


Wherever we find comparisons between the Japanese and the 
Chinese it is always to the disadvantage of the former. A common 
practice is to rent the fruit orchard to the Japanese or to sell to 
them the standing crop, leaving all the responsibilities of harvest 
and market to the purchaser. Opinions as to the morality and 
_ reliability of the Japanese are nearly always adverse. Many of the 
reports complain that the Japanese never loses an accidental advan- 
tage, and never allows contract or promise to stand in the way of 


attainment. The need of the white man is the opportunity for the 


Japanese, and he never fails to take it. 

It may be supposed that the 132 farmers who furnished their 
opinions to the Bureau of Labor are too few in number to form a 
_ basis for an adequate estimate of the general sentiment. That fact 
was doubtless taken into consideration by the last California legisla- 
ture when it ordered the preparation of a census of all the Japanese 
in the state and the collection of information concerning them. These 
instructions are now being carried out and in the fullest way. Within 
_ a few months we shall have not only adequate statistics, but a very 
large mass of information upon well nigh every point of interest. 
_ We shall know how many Japanese are employed, the reasons for 
_ their engagement, the nature of the labor that they displaced, how 
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they are paid, lodged, and fed, their progress in social usages, their 
effectiveness, tractability, sobriety, and reliability. It is upon these x 
returns that the action of the next legislature will be based, and itis _ 
certain that action of some kind will be proposed and vigorously _ 
sustained, although a continuance of the present decrease in the | 
number of arrivals can hardly fail to have a modifying influence. 

A word as to the school situation may not be amiss, for there _ 
can be no doubt that the effort to exclude Japanese pupi!s from the 
public schools has done more to wound Oriental susceptibilities than 
anything else. Moreover it has been effectively used in the East to 
show that the action of California was oppressive and unreasonable. 
It may be said at once that the Japanese children are well behaved 
and that there has been no criticism of their deportment, intelligence, 
or behavior. Indeed it is probably true that if all the Japanese 
pupils in the common schools had been bona-fide children there 
would be no complaint registered against them and we should never 
have heard of the schools question. But a great many of the 
Japanese pupils are not children in any sense of the word. They are 
grown men whose status in the schools depends of course upon their — 
knowledge and not upon their age. The Japanese boy of eighteen 
or twenty years of age who can neither read nor write English 
must necessarily be assigned to the lower grades and placed in 
association with white children of a tender age. That fully grown 
boys, whether Japanese or not, should be placed in daily contact 
with girls many years younger than themselves is obviously unde- 
sirable. In the case of Asiatics it is felt to be still more undesirable, 
and this without any reflection upon the morals of the Asiatic, but = 
with a recognition that his point of view is radically different. 
The white parent is unwilling that his little girl shall associate upon 
terms of comradely intimacy with a boy who may presently welcome 
from Japan the wife whom he has wedded through the kindly 
mediation of a photograph. 

From such considerations, and not merely from a racial spleen, 
arose the first protests against the Japanese in the public schools. 
Popular ignorance helped of course to swell the chorus, and indus-— 
trial jealousies played their accustomed part, but it is hardly sur- 
prising that the parents of San Francisco and of California in 
general should feel their primal rights to be infringed when they are 
told that they are not at liberty to invoke legislation for the pro- — 
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tection of their own children in the schools that they themselves 
support at enormous cost. With the lack of such a power the 
principle of self-government would seem to have no meaning. 

Up to the present time we have looked mainly at those classes 
of the community that are brought into direct contact with the 
Japanese, either suffering from their competition, or availing them- 
selves, willingly or unwillingly, of their aid. But there is another 
class of the community whose opinions, more slowly aroused and 
perhaps less noisily expressed, must ultimately prevail. I mean that 
class whose training and environment enable them to take a compre- 
hensive survey of the situation and to reach conclusions but little 
dependent upon the economic stresses of the moment. From this 
class come certain considerations worthy of grave attention. 

According to the terms of the present laws of the United 
States Constitution the Japanese cannot be naturalized. They can- 
not become American citizens. An amalgamation, entirely foreign 
as it is to their own ambitions and perhaps to their potentialities, 
is expressly barred by the fundamental law of this country. It will 
be seen at once that a portentous situation is created by the pres- 
ence in our midst of a large and increasing body of aliens of marked 
intelligence and ambition, who will not and can not merge with 
their environment, and whose natural clannishness serves still fur- 
ther to accentuate a dividing line traced alike by law, by nature, 
and by inclination. Is there not good reason to fear that a demar- 
cation already marked by antipathy and by jealousy may speedily 
become one of hostility, and that we may even create an imperium 
in imperio dangerous to ourselves and fruitful of discord and dis- 
sension ? 

It is hard to determine what the status of such a caste must 
become. The precedent of the Chinese now in California does not 
help us at all. The Chinese exclusion law is rigidly enforced and 
the number of Chinese is decreasing, but it must be remembered 
that the Chinese temperament is wholly unlike that of the Japanese. 
The Chinaman dreads competition with the white man, and avoids 
it; the Japanese courts it. The Chinaman is entirely content to do 
those kinds of labor that the white man shrinks from; the Japanese 
wishes to meet the white man on his own ground, and to oust him 
from it. The Chinaman is willing to be a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water; the Japanese has no aptitude for menial tasks nor 
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any intention of performing them except as stepping stones to his 
own high ambitions. 

The Japanese in California must be either a successful com- 
petitor with the white man, or must be beaten in such competition 
by a lowering of the white man’s standard of living, or he must be 
placed in a menial caste and kept there. Which choice is the greater 
evil? From the first two we shrink as we would from ruin. The 
third is perhaps the most insidious evil of them all and the most 
corrupting, and it is one moreover from which the Japanese himself 
will save us by his own ambitions. No community can remain free 
if it tolerates a clearly marked menial caste, if it allows the exis- 
tence of such a caste to place a stigma upon any form of honorable 
labor. Already we see the marks of that stain upon the industries 
that the Asiatic has made his own. Already we see something like 
a “poor white” caste in the orchards and fruit fields of the state. 

The Japanese problem is a thorny one. It will be solved not by 
popular clamor but by clear-headed statesmanship, and upon a basis 
of recognition that a moral principle is here involved and that our 
standard of right must be the ultimate benefit of the social organi- 
zation that is our own. 
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AC E QU ESTION 


7 By Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
United States Senator from Nevada. 
It is apparent that a change is necessary in our methods of 
dealing with the problem of undesirable immigration and the occa- 
sional disturbances growing out of it. The characteristic inertia 
a great mass of people, naturally optimistic and easy-going, is 
nowhere more strikingly manifested than in their treatment of what 
is really one of the most vital and far-reaching problems with 
which we have to deal. If there is one question more than any 
other which requires the elimination of every consideration of 
opportunism, it is the one which involves the strains of blood that 
are to mingle in our descendants’ veins, the competition which our 
laboring men must meet, and the maintenance of our high standard 
of comfort and social efficiency. Viewed in this light it is to be 
regretted that wise anticipatory action, of a character which might 
prevent the occasional outbreaks of race prejudice recently pre- 
senting such difficulties, has not been taken. 
The race question is the most important one now confronting 
the nation. As to the black race we have already drifted into a 
condition which seriously suggests the limitation of the political 
rights heretofore, perhaps mistakenly, granted them, the inaugura- 
tion of a humane national policy which, by co-operative action by 


the nation and the southern states, shall recognize that the blacks 


i. 


are a race of children, requiring guidance, industrial training, and 


the development of self-control, and other measures designed to 


reduce the danger of that race complication, formerly sectional, but 
now rapidly becoming national. 

But as a resident of the Pacific Coast region, the problem of 
Asiatic immigration comes nearer home, and it is upon that sub- 
ject that I will say a few words. Entertaining no prejudice against 
any foreign race, and particularly admiring the vigor, courage, and 
- patriotism of the pe ople of Japan, and disposed to advance rather 


_ than to thwart her career of national greatness, we of the West 


are yet profoundly impressed with the view that the United States, 
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possessing a vast territory as yet undeveloped and capable of sup- 
porting many times its present population, with natural resources 
unrivaled anywhere, with climates adapted to every people, will, 
with the cheapening of transportation, draw to itself the surplus 
population of all nations. Nature has classified the peoples of the 
world mainly under four colors: the white, the black, the yellow 
and the brown. Confronting us on the east lies Europe, with a 
total poulation of about 300,000,000 white people. We are finding 
it difficult to assimilate even the immigrants of the white race from 
that continent, and have been obliged to restrict such immigration. 

Confronting our Pacific Coast lies Asia, with nearly a billion — 
people of the yellow and brown races, who, if there were no re- 


strictions, would quickly settle upon and take possession of our _ 


entire western coast and intermountain region. 

History teaches that it is impossible to make a homogeneous 
people by the juxtaposition upon the same soil of races differing in 
color. Race tolerance, under such conditions, means race amalga- 
mation, and this is undesirable. Race intolerance means, ultimately, 
race war and mutual destruction or the reduction of one race to 
servitude. The admission of a race of a different color, in a condi- 
tion of servitude, is foreign to the spirit of our institutions, which 
demands equal rights to all within our jurisdiction. 

The competition of such a race would involve industrial dis- 
turbance and hostility, requiring the use of a large armed force to 
maintain peace and order, with the probability that the nation repre- 
senting the race thus protected would never be satisfied that the 
means employed were adequate. The presence of the Chinese, who 
are patient and submissive, would not create as many complications 
as the presence of the Japanese, whose strong and virile qualities 
would constitute an additional element of difficulty. Our friendship 
with Japan, therefore, for whose territorial and race integrity the 
American people have been in active sympathy in all her struggles, 
demands that this friendship be not put to the test by bringing two 
such powerful races, of such differing views and standards, into 
industrial competition upon the same soil. 

This can be prevented either by international treaty or by 
national laws regulating, restricting, or even preventing immigra- 
tion. International negotiation and treaty is, in my judgment, an 
unsatisfactory method. It requires a nation with which we have 
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treaty relations to prevent its own people from going where they 
will—a restriction which we would never apply to our own people 
in any treaty. We would, therefore, be asking another nation to put 
a restriction upon the movements of its people which we would 
refuse to prescribe regarding our own. There is but one consistent 
position to assume, and that is, to relegate the whole question to 
domestic legislation in each country, permitting each to make such 
regulation, restriction, or prevention of immigration as it sees fit. 

Japan cannot justly take offense at such restrictive domestic 
legislation upon our part. She would be the first to take such action 
against the white race, were it necessary to do so in order to main- 
tain the integrity of her race and her institutions. She is at liberty 
to pursue a similar course. Such action constitutes no implication 
of inferiority of the race excluded; it may even be a confession of 
inferiority by the excluding race, in its ability to cope economically 
with the race excluded. It involves neither insult nor the possibility 
of war, for Japan could not possibly sustain a war, even were her 
finances in better condition than they are, without the sympathy of 
the world as to the justness of her cause. 

I am opposed to sporadic legislation, here and there, by the 
various states, intended to meet only local phases of what really 
constitutes a national peril, phases which will necessarily have to be 
covered by broad national legislation. I am opposed to terms of 
opprobrium and of insult. Japan deserves from us only respect and 
admiration, and we deserve from her a proper regard for the in- 
tegrity of our race and institutions. The time has come, in my 
judgment, when the United States, as a matter of self-protection 
and self-preservation, must declare by statutory enactment that it 
will not tolerate further race complications upon our soil. Our 
country, by law to take effect upon the expiration of existing trea- 
ties, should prevent the immigration of all peoples other than those 
of the white race, except under restricted conditions relating to 
international commerce, travel, and education. It should start imme- 
_ diately upon the serious consideration of a national policy regarding 

_ the people of the black race now within our boundaries, which, with 
a proper regard for humanity, will minimize the i which they 
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-AMERICAN CHARACTER OF RACE LEGISLATIO 


By Max J. Konter, A.M., LL.B., 

Formerly Assistant United States District Attorney, New York. 
‘The above title is designed to express condemnation of legisla- 
tion discriminating against particular races, and hence the objections 
to special legislation, commonly called by the ambiguous phrase 
“class legislation,” as far as based on race distinctions, will be here 
considered. Proper classification, and not race discrimination, ought 
to underlie legislation. As applied to immigration laws, this objec- 
tion seems to have been first authoritatively formulated by President 
Roosevelt and his able Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Oscar S. 
Straus, in official messages presently to be considered, but in prin- 
ciple such legislation is really inconsistent with the fundamental 
basis on which our government rests. 

The war against negro slavery in the United States was con- 
ducted upon this same principle. At the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1860, before Lincoln was nominated, Joshua R. Giddings 
moved that the proposed party platform be amended by incorpo- 
rating therein the preamble of the Declaration of Independence, in 
order to indicate clearly that the anti-slavery campaign was merely 
in harmony with that great declaration of human rights and human 
ecuality, and after this resolution had failed on account of ultra- 
conservatism, George William Curtis renewed the motion in slightly 
modified form, “daring,” in the language of his biographer,’ “the 
representatives of the party of freedom meeting on the borders of 
the free prairies in a hall dedicated to the advancemnt of liberty, 
to reject the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, affirming 
the equality and defining the rights of men; the speech fell like a 
spark upon tinder, and the amendment was adopted with a shout of 
enthusiasm.” 

Similarly, Charles Sumner, the father of our “Civil Rights” 
legislation, constantly invoked the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence in support of his proposed measures, as also in his 


*Cary's Curtis, pp. 134-5; compare Carl Schurz’s Memorial Address in honor of 
Curtis, December 7, 1908, 
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appeal to strike out color distinctions from our naturalization laws, 
when the negro was being enfranchised, but the Mongolian was 
still being discriminated against. “It is ‘all men,’ and not a race or 
color, that was placed under protection of the Declaration, and such 
was the voice of our fathers on the 4th of July, 1776,” he argued in 
the United States Senate on July 4, 1870.* So, also, in the leading 
case of Yick Wo ws. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with Justice Stanley Matthews as its spokes- 
man, followed the utterances of the fathers of the republic, in re- 
versing a decision of the California Supreme Court, and determined 
that a San Francisco ordinance was violative of the fourteenth 
amendment of the federal constitution in providing that it should 
be unlawful for persons to engage in the laundry business within 
that city, without having first obtained the consent of the board of 
supervisors, except the same be located in a building constructed 
either of brick or stone, under cover of which Chinese laundrymen 
were forbidden to transact their business, unlike those of other races. 
Said the court: “The fundamental rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, considered as individual possessions, are 
secured by those maxims of constitutional law which are monu- 
ments showing the victorious progress of the race in securing to men 
the blessings of civilization under the reign of just and equal laws, 
so that, in the famous language of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, 
the government of the commonwealth ‘may be a government of laws 
and not of men.” . . . Class legislation, discriminating against 
some and favoring others, is prohibited, but legislation which in car- 
rying out a public purpose is limited in its application, if within the 
sphere of its operation it affects all persons similarly situated, is not 
within the amendment.” Even the form of the ordinance, which 
concealed its ulterior anti-Chinese purpose, was penetrated by the 
court, in ferreting out its illegal, discriminating character. 
Curiously enough, little has been written even upon class legis- 
lation in general, much less concerning legislation based upon race 
discriminations. The agitation against such special legislation, 
though it has found expression within certain limits in the four- 
teenth amendment to the federal constitution, in federal statutes 
and treaties, and in constitutional provisions in various states, for- 


"See works of Chas, Sumner, Vol, XIII, p, 482. See also XIV, 286, 301; 


XV, 355. 
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utterances as have been cited. Mr. Bryce, in his 


bidding anything except general legislation, upon various subjects, 
is, however, comparatively recent in origin, despite such isolated 
“American Com- 
monwealth,” writing in 1888, well points out that such prohibitions 
began to be adopted only during fifteen years preceding that date, 
approximately, and the fourteenth amendment was of course framed 
in consequence of our Civil War. The federal “civil rights” acts 
were passed to carry this amendment into effect, and various states 
thereafter adopted similar laws themselves. These restraints, such 


as they are, apply almost exclusively to our state governments 


merely, and do not affect the federal government or its agencies. 


Our “Bill of Rights” provisions were aimed at abuses with which 


the fathers of our republic were familiar, and excessive, unwise, 
discriminating legislation, was not then prominent among the evils 
thus to be avoided. In fact, we are all too prone, in these days of 
never-ceasing legislative activity, to overlook, in the language of 
Henry Sumner Maine, “how excessively rare in the world was 
sustained legislative activity till rather more than fifty years ago” 
(written in 1885), “that the enthusiasm for legislative change took 
its rise, not in a popularly governed country, not in England, but in 
France,” and was quickened particularly by Rousseau’s conception of 
the “omnipotent democratic state, rooted in natural right, which has 
at its absolute disposal everything which individual men value, their 
property, their persons and their independence,” and by Bentham’s 
plan of lodging legislative direction in the greatest number of the 


- people, in the expectation that in employing this power in accord- 
ance with their will, they will legislate for and effect the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ 


In fact, with the exception of discriminations against the negro, 
we had extremely few enactments based upon race distinctions upon 
our statute books until our Civil War period, and those that existed 
were nearly all survivals of the common law. Even our “Alien and 
Sedition Laws,” adopted in 1798, largely through fear that we 
would be embroiled in the intense foreign wars then raging, which 


_ were proving so injurious to us and our commerce, were denounced 


_ in the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions drafted by such statesmen 
as Jefferson and Madison, and resulted in large degree in encom- 
passing the ruin of the unpopular party which stood sponsor for 


"Maine: “Popular Government,” 24 ed., p. 127 et seq. 
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them, and did not encourage our chief political parties to attempt 
further legislation against aliens in general nor individual races in 
particular, even in the days of “Know-Nothingism.”* It is in fact 
true, generally speaking, that our legislative race discriminations 
have been confined almost entirely to enactments against the negro, 
against the Chinese, and latterly also against the Japanese. Though 
to-day our anti-Chinese laws happen to be largely federal in char- 
acter, the structure of our government, with its checks and bal- 
ances, has made the federal government the chief bulwark against 
such discriminatory legislation, thanks to constitutional provisions 
in the shape of the fourteenth amendment and treaties which under 
the constitution are the “supreme law of the land.” Again and again 
have federal treaties with foreign governments been successfully 
invoked, from the beginning of our history on, to override state 
discriminations against aliens, including such common law disabili- 
ties as made an alien incapable of owning land. 

The anthropologist tells us that the formation of the tribe or 
race was a step in the progress of man, and that originally, each 


tribe or race protected only its own members, and viewed all outside 
of its fold not merely with suspicion, but with dislike and hatred. In 
the progress of civilization the laws were recast so as to remove 
racial discriminations, and to protect all classes. This progress was 
effected largely through treaties with particular countries, granting 
their citizens and subjects full rights, until nearly all civilized men 
became united together by such ties, and race discriminations became 
rare exceptions. In fact, our own country, above all, has been in 
the van in combatting race antagonisms. Says Professor Shaler in 
his extremely suggestive book, “The Neighbor:”* “As soon as 
an ethnic society is organized, it takes on many of the character- 
istics of the primitive animal individual, it lives for itself alone. 
Other groups of like nature are its enemies to whom no faith of 
any kind is owed. To plunder them is not theft, to slay those who 
are of them is not murder, they are outside of the pale of all obliga- 
tions whatever. . . . The most significant peculiarity of the 
American people, that which in my opinion sets them more apart 
from the rest of the world than any other, is the relative absence 

‘See the interesting summary by John Bach McMaster of “The Riotous Career 


of the Know-Nothings,” in his collection of essays entitled “With the Fathers.” 
*Pp. 42, 43-4. 
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Un- 
of the tribe-forming motive among them. While in Europe there is — 7 ad 
a general tendency to disbelieve in all men, even of the same race, _ 
who are not well known—a humor which is least, but still discern- he 
ible in Great Britain, and increases to the lands about the Mediter- i ; 
ranean—in the United States there is hardly more than a trace of 7) ye 
this humor and that appears to be steadily lessening. In general, i ies 
the American is characterized by an almost unreasonable belief in— 
the likeness to himself of the neighbor, however far parted by race, _ 
speech or creed. This is so strong that even the Civil War did not _ 
shake it; it served rather to affirm the mutual confidence.” Even 
Professor Shaler, however, notes certain exceptions to this ten- 
dency, notably in our attitude towards the negro, and to these should - 
be added our anti-Chinese and anti-Japanese enactments. 

As already indicated, the discriminations against aliens and 
particular alien races were originally removed chiefly by means of 
treaties with different foreign nations, but for most purposes, such 
treaties had become so general, prior to the organization of our 
country, that most of the common law disabilities had been regarded 
as removed, ever independently.-of specific treaties, because of the 
growth of commerce and friendly relations between states. This 
circumstance is clearly indicated by ‘such an early leading case as 
Ormichund ws. Barker,’ decided in 1775, where the right of a Gentoo 
residing in the East Indies to be sworn in an English “lawsuit 
according to the ceremonies of his own religion, was sustained, 
despite early authorities to the contrary, because required by the 
modernized common law, which considers the requirements of an 
expanding foreign commerce. Despite Lord Coke’s statement that 
“all infidels are in law perpetual enemies, for between them, as with 
the devils, whose subjects they are, and the Christians, there is 
perpetual hostility and can be no peace,” Justice Willes remarked: 
‘But this notion, though advanced by so great a man, is, I think, 
contrary not only to the Scripture, but to common sense and com- 
mon humanity. I think that even the devils themselves, whose 
subjects he says the heathens are, cannot have worse principles ; 
and besides the irreligion of it, it is a most impolitic notion, and 
would at once destroy all that trade and commerce, from which this 
nation reaps such great benefits.” 


*Willes Repts., 538. Compare the very able recent opinion of the New York 
Court of Appeals written by Judge Cullen in Brink vs. Stratton, 176 N. Y. 150, 
holding it to be a violation of the Constitution to ask a witness if he is an agnostic. 
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There was, however, an occasional disability on the part of 
aliens which survived, such as incapacity to own land, and this was 
removed as to most foreign nations by treaties which our govern- 
ment entered into from time to time. These treaties, as will be 
further seen hereafter, have also nullified numerous state laws and 
even constitutional provisions, which have been enacted from time 
to time, to curtail the rights and privileges of various races which 
happened to become unpopular for one reason or another, notably 
the Chinese. Many of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and other tribunals to this effect may be found col- 
lated in such works as Professor Moore’s “Digest of International 
Law,” Butler’s “The Treaty Power” and the numerous articles and 
treaties called forth by our recent Japanese separate school agita- 
tion, notably papers contained in the “Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law at its First Annual Meeting, April 19 
and 20, 1907." So common have treaties safeguarding rights of 
alien subjects become, that we have been compelled to insert in 
many treaties provisions according to subjects of particular coun- 
tries all the rights of the most favored nation, with resulting com- 
plications with respect to particular “reciprocity” treaties or the 
like, which the courts have been compelled to hold granted special 
privileges for special considerations, and were not intended to be 
embraced by grants of all the “rights of the most favored nation.” 

tut this particular form of “race legislation” scarcely falls 
within the scope of the present paper. Of course, our Supreme 
Court has held that our treaties cannot reasonably be construed as 


preventing the enactment of general statutes for the exclusion of 
alien paupers likely to become public charges or alien convicts or 
diseased persons.” We have also, on occasion, made special pro- 
vision in our treaties for the naturalization of aliens who are not 


covered by our general naturalization laws, for the latter were, 
curiously enough, limited to white persons originally, and the only 
other classes added thereto are persons of “African nativity or 
descent,” so that the yellow races, including Chinese, Japanese, 
turmese, Indians and others (but not the copper-colored native 
_ Mexicans), are generally regarded as incapacitated from naturaliza- 


pit tion” though this discrimination was doubtless intended originally 


IV, Sections 524.578. 

"The Japanese Immigrant Case, 189 TU. 8. 86. 

Rev. St. U. Sec. 2169. 
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only against Negroes and Indians in tribal organization.*® This 
tem further indicates how indefinite and uncertain the meaning of 
be some of this race discriminatory legislation is, in view of ever- 
changing opinions as to anthropology and ethnic classification. Note, 
- for instance, Professor Wigmore’s scholarly article in the “American 
Law Review” (1894), “American Naturalization and the Japanese,” 
7 denying that the Japanese are Mongolians, which would itself have 
disposed of the controversy on the California law for separate 
schools for Mongolians. 
Reference has already been made to the fact that the leading 
exceptions to our general policy against race discriminations in 
legislation have been furnished by the negro, the Chinese and the 
Japanese races. As regards the negro, we built up a mass of dis- 
criminations running counter to our English common law of the 
most far-reaching and serious character which it required the sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure of the Civil War to overcome. Many of 
these discriminations may be conveniently studied in Hurd’s “Law 
of Freedom and Bondage.” The fourteenth amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution had the effect of making the most serious of these 
null and void, not merely in favor of the negro, but in favor of 
other races and classes also. 
Following in the wake of this amendment, civil rights bills were 
enacted by our federal congress and in several of the leading states 
of our country, affirmatively forbidding, under heavy penalties, dis- 
-criminations on account of race or color, even in the use of inns, 
conveyances, theatres, etc., clearly indicating our national attitude 
towards such discriminations, even on the part of quasi-public 
agencies. But some of these federal provisions were declared un- 
constitutional as an encroachment upon state power,” though as 
State enactments they have been quite generally sustained in juris- 
dictions which enacted them.’* Numerous state enactments, dis- 
_¢riminating against certain races, particularly the three designated 
“Compare paper by the writer on “Naturalization and the Color Line” in the 
“Journal of Am, Asiatic Association,” February, 1907. 
"The Civil Rights Cases, 100 U. &. 3. 
"Bee People vs. King, 110 N. Y. 418; Baylies va. Curry, 128 Ill. 287: Commonw. 
oa. Sylvester, 13 Allen (Mass.), 247; Ferguson vs. Giles, 82 Mich, 358; Cyclopedia 
of Law and Procedure, Vol. 7, p. 158, et #eq., “Civil Rights; Vol. 8, p. 1073-4, 
Constitutional Law, “Equal Protection of Law; General va, Special Acts, Vol, 14, 


_ Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 583; 2 L. R. A. S77; 7: 194; 11: 492; 14: 566; 6: 
«621; 21: 789. 
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62 The aA 
ones, have been held to be unconstitutional in state or federal court: 
because of the federal constitutional and treaty provisions referred 
to, or because violative of state constitutional provisions against 
special legislation and denials of equal protection of the law. 

The fact remains, however, that a large number of statutory __ 
distinctions on race lines, particularly as applied to the negro, have 
been sustained, chiefly in southern states, on the theory that illegal | 
“discriminations” are not involved, if equal but separate and distinct ae] 
facilities for different races are afforded, with respect to street and 
railroad cars, steamships, restaurants, theatres, schools and the like. ay” 
In justification of such enactments, applicable particularly to the 
Negro, reference has been made to alleged differences in education, _ 
character, standing and habits of the two races, and fear of endan- 
gering white man’s control of our institutions and government, if 
any different course were pursued. The post-bellum cases are being 
analyzed and collated in an extremely interesting series of articles 
on “Race Distinctions in American Law,” by G. T. Stephenson, in 
the “American Law Review,” beginning with the January-February, 


1909, issue, and one of them has also appeared recently in the a 
“American Political Science Review” for May, 1909, entitled “The = 
Separation of the Races in Public Conveyances.” It is difficult, 
however, to escape the conclusion that they are inconsistent with the a 


spirit of American government. 

Our federal Chinese exclusion laws date from 1882 on, though 
we have had federal enactments against enforced, involuntary intro- 
duction of “coolies” from China, Japan or other Oriental countries 
from 1862 on.’** The decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States have repeatedly and emphatically recognized what 
was conceded in our diplomatic negotiations and in our legislative 
debates, that “it is the coming of Chinese laborers that the act is 
aimed against’’’* merely, and the danger of competition from cheap 
coolie labor is the sole attempted justification for such laws requir- 
ing serious consideration. 

Even in legislating for the exclusion of Chinese laborers, treaty 
faith and moral obligations required exemption of those who had 
bona fide come over in reliance upon the express provisions of the 
Burlingame Treaty of 1868 with China, whether laborers or non- 


Mice Rev. Statutes UT. 8., Sections 2158 to 2164, 
ve. Mrs. Gue Lim, 176 U. 8, 459, 467. 
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laborers. By that treaty we had welcomed such mnesigpatiai in 
express terms not paralleled in any convention with any other coun- 
try, having even employed the opportunity to preach a text to China 
and the world concerning, to use the language of Article V, “the 
inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and alle- 
giance, and also the mutual advantages of the free migration and 
emigration of their citizens and subjects, respectively, from one 
country to the other, for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as per- 
manent residents.” We also guaranteed, in Article VI, to “Chinese 
subjects visiting or residing in the United States, the same privileges, 
immunities and exemptions in respect to travel or residence, as may 
there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation.” 

Exemption under the constitution also had to be made of 
persons of Chinese extraction born here. Alleged difficulties in 
the enforcement of these laws and attempted evasions thereof— 
scarcely sustained, however, by our official government census, 
which recorded 105,465 Chinese residents in 1880, 106,000 in 1890 
and only 93,000 in 1900, with 70,000 the present official estimate 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor—led to legislation for 
the registration of all resident Chinese laborers, under heavy and 
previously unheard-of extra-constitutional penalties, and danger 
of arrest of all Chinese, on the claim that they should have reg- 
istered, and stringent, often unobtainable, proof on the part of 
all non-laborers was demanded. The law was administered on the 
theory that only “teachers, students, merchants or travelers from 
curiosity” may enter. The exclusion of “bankers,” “traders,” 
_ physicians, actors, etc., because not affirmatively enumerated, was 
ordered. The determination by administrative officers of all appli- 
cations to enter was made final, with no right of resort to the courts 
on the difficult and important questions of law and fact involved, 
even with respect to claims to American citizenship. Uncontradicted 
evidence was disregarded in a way not sustained in any other class 
of cases; arrest and detention and a shifting of the burden of proof 
_ upon defendants, wholly abhorrent to our Anglo-Saxon system of 
_ jurisprudence, was practiced and held to be constitutional, despite 
bills of rights, on the theory that the right to exclude and expel 
aliens may be pursued by extra-constitutional methods. In short, 
there was instituted a constant reign of terror for all Chinese or 
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alleged Chinese residents, laborers or non-laborers. Their liberty 
is constantly jeopardized by harsh and oppressive laws, and their 
property is accordingly also endangered under the sentiment thereby 


engendered that they are beyond the protection of our laws. Only 
one who, like the writer, has become familiar in practice with the 
injustice and barbarity of these laws in their actual practical work- 
ings, can realize that such practices can exist amid our boasted 
American civilization. The Chinese have little access to our public 
prints and have substantially no votes, and when even their officials, 


vehemently but righteously decline to join in doing honor to a mili- 
tary officer who had made an unauthorized extension of these anti- 
Chinese enactments to our new Asiatic possession, to breed such 
race prejudice on that continent, too, they become persona non 
grata! 

Mr. Bryce, in his “American Commonwealth,” published an 
interesting chapter entitled “Kearneyism in California,” in which 
he showed how the unfortunate Chinaman became a victim of 
political exigencies which enabled his economic rivals, or rather 
persons who were led by interested leaders to believe that they were 
his rivals, to “deliver” control of the State of California to those 
who would most effectively discriminate against him. Already in 
1855 and 1858 California passed laws to exclude Chinese immigrants, 
which its courts declared unconstitutional,’® and in 1878 the United 
States Supreme Court was compelled to declare unconstitutional a 
California statute, passed some years before, covertly aiming to 
exclude Chinese persons by state agencies,’® and both parties in 
the national election of that year demanded Chinese exclusion. 
Federal treaties and constitutional provisions annulled many hostile 
discriminatory state statutes and municipal ordinances, and it 
became obvious that federal legislation alone could accomplish this 
purpose. 

President Hayes declined to yield to this clamor, in the absence 
of Chinese consent to a modification of the subsisting treaty, which 
would have been thereby violated, and vetoed a bill to restrict Chi- 
nese immigration for this reason on March 1, 1879."" In his able 
veto message he said, even as to the time anterior to the Burlingame 

People ve. Downer, 7 Calif, 169. 


“Chy Lung vs. Freeman, 92 U. 8. 275. 
“Veto Messages of the Presidents, p. 414. 
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Treaty: “Up to this time our uncovenanted hospitality to immigra- 
tion, our fearless liberality of citizenship, our equal and comprehen- 
sive justice to all inhabitants, whether they abjured their foreign 
nationality or not, our civil freedom and our religious toleration had 
made all comers welcome,” but, in the light of the new conditions, 
he pointed out that a remedy could properly be found only in the 
negotiation of a new treaty, to permit the restriction of Chinese 
immigration consonant with international faith. China was there- 
upon induced to enter into the treaty of 1880, by which she con- 
sented to measures by which the United States was permitted “to 
regulate, limit or suspend such coming (of Chinese laborers), but 

not absolutely prohibit it,” “the limitation or suspension 
shall be reasonable, and shall apply only to Chinese who may go to 
the United States as laborers, other classes not being included in 
the limitation.” 

Under authority of this treaty we passed our first Chinese ex- 
clusion act, dated May 6, 1882, after President Hayes, on April 4th 
of that year, had vetoed another bill which violated the treaty, but 
the agitation did not cease. In 1884, under cover of “protecting” 
non-laborers, we violated the treaty by prescribing a statutory certifi- 
cate for non-laborers, which is difficult to obtain, will not suffice if 
the officials made it out incorrectly in any way, or did not also authen- 
ticate a translation, and may be demanded as exclusive method of 
proof at any time, under penalties of arrest and deportation. Soon 
the theory of exclusive enumeration of non-laborers in this treaty 
of 1880 was developed, to bar “traders,” “bankers,” “manufactur- 
ers,” etc., on the theory that they are not non-laborers. 

The violations of treaty effected by the act were carried still 
further by the act of October 1, 1888, which invalidated our official 
return certificates, armed with which Chinese laborers or alleged 
non-laborers had gone to visit China on business or pleasure, and 
also prevented Chinese wives or children from joining or rejoining 
husbands or fathers. 

This was followed by the well-known “Geary Law,” with its 
requirements for registration under heavy penalties, and extra-con- 
stitutional methods of expulsion in addition to exclusion. It author- 
ized arrest without warrant or oath, by methods unconstitutional in 
all other cases, and shifted the burden of proof to the defendant, 
in violation of our whole Anglo-Saxon methods of jurisprudence. 
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Then there came the act of November 3, 1893, giving an arbitrary 
and unjust definition of “merchant,” and requiring white testimony, 
commonly impossible to secure, and proof of non-laboring by a 
“universal negative,” which logicians teach us it is always impos- 
sible to establish. The act of 1894 made the decisions of the im- 
a migration officiais—commonly ignorant, biased petty officials, acting 

as both advocates and judges—on the complicated questions of law 
; and fact involved in applications for entry, whether right or wrong, 
-non-reviewable in the courts, with the result that thousands of 
Chinese persons were unjustly dealt with, before the courts could 
decide some of these questions, in collateral proceedings, in their 
favor. Next the act of 1902 legalized the then subsisting situation 
as to the enforcement of these harsh laws in our insular possessions 
also. 

The treaty with China of 1894, by which China is supposed to 
have consented to the Geary law provisions in a clause in uncon- 
scious irony describing them as passed for the benefit of Chinese 
laborers “with a view of affording them better protection,” in return 
for authorization of return of Chinese laborers resident here, visiting 
China for brief periods under onerous condition, was terminated by 
China pursuant to its terms in 1904, making the violations of treaty 
faith guaranteed by the subsisting treaties of 1868 and 1880 worked 
by cary statutes, now r still more glaring. As to the much-dis- 


dee are qoreniteed to enter, it is interesting to turn to the treaty 
negotiations themselves and to the testimony of Chester Holcombe, 
secretary and interpreter to this very treaty commission, to learn 
that no such result was intended, and the decision of Judge Ross to 

the contrary" in California in U. S. vs. Ah Fawn, 57 Fed. Rep. 591, 
A : approved by the Circuit Court of Appeals of that Circuit in Lee Ah 

aT Yin vs U. S., 116 Fed. Rep. 614, is of extremely doubtful correct- 


%Holcombe: “The Question of Chinese Exclusion,” “Outlook,” July 8, 1905, and 

“Coolies and Privileged Classes,”” by the present writer, in “Journal of Am. Asiatic 

Association,”’ March, 1906; on the general question of Chinese Exclusion, see also the 

present writer's paper in the “New York Times,” Nov. 24 and 25, 1901, reprinted in 

Senate Document No. 106, 57th Congress, 1st Session; also his papers “Our Chinese 

Exclusion Policy and Trade Relations with China,” “Journal Am. Asiatic Associa- 
tion,” June, 1905, and July, 1905. See also Moore's “International Law Digest.” 

Vol. IV, Sections 567-568; Butler’s “The Treaty Power” and U. 8S. Senate Report 

and Testimony on Chinese Exclusion, No. 776, 57th Congress, 1st Session, 1902, as 

well as Letter from Minister Wu Ting Fang, printed as Senate Document No. 162, 

57th Congress, 1st Session. 
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ness ; the U. S. Supreme Court has never passed upon the question, 
and in fact seems to have thrown doubt on the correctness of the 
contention. (U.S. vs. Mrs. Gue Lim, 176 U. S. 450, 463.) 

Both President Roosevelt and Secretary Straus have offi- 
cially condemned the principle as unwise. Of course, however, 
both executive and law officers of the government find them- 
selves compelled to follow these unreversed judicial decisions, es- 
pecially in a matter having such important political bearings, even 
when against their own judgment. This circumstance accounts’ for 
much oppression in the enforcement of these laws. 

It should, moreover, be remembered that even the Supreme 
Court is bound to enforce a statute, though it be clearly inconsistent 
with a prior treaty, despite our responsibility in the forum of inter- 
national law and the resulting moral obliquity, and the court has 
several times contented itself with placing the responsibility where 
it belongs. One of the most serious consequences of such legisla- 
tion is, moreover, the spirit it engenders of breach of national faith 
at the behest of supposed temporary expediency. Moreover, in 
making these laws peculiarly racial, by expressly making them 
applicable even to persons of Chinese extraction who are subjects 
of other nations,’® we have violated treaties with other countries as 
well, and run the risk of further international entanglements. 

A reference in passing to recent statutes authorizing the ex- 
pulsion, within three years after landing, of any aliens for alleged 
specified causes by mere administrative action, with right denied of 
judicial review, indicates how invidious is the atmosphere which 
engenders such legislation. It creates a dangerous condition for all 
aliens and alleged aliens, in placing their rights on an administra- 
tive footing inferior to those of citizens, contrary to the American 
spirit. On the other hand, as regards Chinese residents, it should 
not be forgotten that the statutory discriminations against them and 
their testimony and their subjection to irresponsible petty executive 
officers, has created a spirit of disregard for their persons and prop- 
erty of a very far-reaching character, and has resulted in their often 
becoming the victims of official bribery and extortion, to which Ori- 
ental races may be peculiarly susceptible. This cannot be measured 


Sec. 15 of the act of July 5, 1884. 


The Japanese Immigration Case, 189 U. S. 86, Justices Brewer and Peckham 
dissenting. 
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merely by the already appreciable number of convictions and dis- 
missals of government officials for these causes, that happen to have 
taken place. It is but fair to say, in this connection, that there have 
been but comparatively few wholesale arrests of resident Chinese 
under our exclusion laws since the famous Boston raid of Sunday, 
October 11, 1902, when about 250 Chinese persons, in fact all the 
Chinese residents of Boston who could be found, were simultane- 
ously arrested, nearly all to be subsequently discharged, after sus- 
taining gross hardships and injuries. Hon. John W. Foster has ably 
described this contemporary imitation of the “Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta,” and the large public meeting of protest in Fanueil Hall fol- 
lowing it, in an article on “The Chinese Boycott,” in the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” January, 1906. 

It was thought by the present writer than an account of the 
conditions created by these legislative race discriminations by one 
like himself, familiar with them for fifteen years might be more 
effective than any generalizations and abstract arguments. 

Fortunately, the dangers from attempting to include the Japanese 
in these same special measures at the behest of a recently aroused 
anti-Japanese sentiment on the Pacific Coast have, for the time at 

least, been averted, by securing friendly action on the part of the 
Japanese government at home in the direction of preventing Japan- 
ese laborers from immigrating to the United States. This is accom- 
panied by an enactment of general applicability, adopted February 
20, 1907, for the exclusion of persons covered by Presidential procla- 

_ mation, who are required by their own laws to secure passports to 
come to the United States. The reports of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration for the years ending June 30, 1907 (pp. 72-76), 
and June 30, 1908 (pp. 125-128), and of Secretary Straus for 1908 
show how effective these regulations have been, not simply in 
excluding applying aliens of the class in question, but in preventing 
them from even applying or attempting to enter. In connection with 
proposed Japanese exclusion, Professor Royce’s recent suggestive 
and ironical words are extremely apt :** “The true lesson which Japan 
teaches us to-day is that it is somewhat hard to find out, by looking 
at the features of a man’s face or at the color of his skin or even 
at the reports of travelers who visit his land, what it is of which 

= “his race is really capable. Perhaps the Japanese are not of the 


"Race Questions and Prejudices and Other American Problems, 1908, p. 14. 
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right race; but we now admit that so long as we judged~ them 
merely by their race and by mere appearance, we were judging them 
ignorantly and falsely. This, I say, has been to me a most inter- 
esting lesson in the fallibility of some cf our race judgments.” So, 
also, in his extremely interesting and suggestive paper, “The Causes 
of Race Superiority,” included in the ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrat Science, Vol. 18, 1901, Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross well said, before emphasizing the real ele- 
ments of race superiority: “We Americans who have so often seen 
the children of underfed, stunted, scrub immigrants match the native 
American in brain and brawn, in wit and grit, ought to realize how 
much the superior effectiveness of the latter is due to social condi- 
tions.” 

To return, however, to the Chinese exclusion problem: It is 
apparent that the desire to exclude the Chinese laborer has worked 
incalculable harm both to them and to us, at least in excluding non- 
laborers and causing much unnecessary and unintended hardship. 
If cheap pauper labor, competing on unequal and unfair terms with 
American labor be involved, such labor can be excluded under gen- 
eral laws, not applicable to the Chinese merely, and not making 
exclusion the rule and a few enumerated classes of non-laborers the 
exception. It must be apparent, however, to justify even such re- 
versal of our established beneficent and satisfactory American pol- 
icy of a century and more, that the danger be general and continu- 
ous, and not temporary and spasmodic, and that it is one that cannot 
be cured by effective distribution, so as to deprive sections needing 
such labor badly, of the benefits to which they also are entitled. It 
should take reasonable form, and not be oppressive, unequal and 
confusing. Nor should it be dictated by spite and caprice, unworthy 
of a great state or nation, and designed merely to vex and annoy or 
to discriminate.** 

Fortunately, President Roosevelt, his Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, Mr. Straus, and President Taft, while Secretary of War, 
have all expressed themselves emphatically on this subject in the 


™Note California's famous anti-queue law (Ho Ah Kow vs. Nunon, 5 Sawyer, 
552); her arrti-Chinese disinterment law (Jn re Wong Yung Qay, 2 Fed. Rep. 624) ; 
her special Chinese tax law (Lee Ging vs. Washburn, 20 California, 534), and con- 
stitutional prohibition of employment of Chinese by corporations (Jn re Tiburcio 
Parrot, 1 Fed. Rep. 481), and compulsory removal requirement to new sections (/n 
re Lee Sing, 43 F. R. 359), and anti-Chinese-fishing law (Jn re Ah Chong, 2 Fed. 
Rep. 733). 
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direction of amelioration of our subsisting Chinese exclusion acts, 
and the substitution of general laws on the subject, and their utter- 
ances accord on this point with those of his Excellency Wu Ting 
Fang. In the course of an interesting address delivered by the last- 
named at Ann Arbor University more than eight years ago, the 
Chinese Minister well said: “The exclusion of Chinese is brought 
about, you are probably aware, by special and not by general laws. 
4 is a discrimination against the people of a particular country. 
. . « If, however, it be considered advisable to legislate against 
the coming of laborers to this country, let such a law be made appli- 
cable to all Asiatics and Europeans as well as Chinese. . . . The 
Chinese immigration question is a complicated one. To solve it 
satisfactorily is not easy. It is necessary to look deeply into the 
subject, and not allow oneself to be swayed by prejudice and bias. 
Prejudice is the mother of mischief, and injustice, and all intelligent 
men should guard against it.’”** In any event, however, it is only 
the Chinese laborer that the laws are even intended to exclude, and 
the laws should obviously be recast so as to exclude merely this 
particular class and not the whole race, with only a few specified 
exceptions, making admission the rule, not the exception. 

The Chinese boycott of 1905 against American goods called 
attention forcibly to China’s deep resentment of our exclusion policy 
and of the serious injury it had wrought to our commerce and the 
imminent danger of reprisals. Our mercantile interests were there- 
fore enabled to compel new and independent consideration of this 
policy on the part of President Roosevelt and his advisers. On 
June 24, 1905, President Roosevelt directed a vigorous letter to the 
State Department, requiring more humane treatment for the Chinese 
and caused the Department of Commerce and Labor to issue a cir- 
cular to its subordinates to the same effect. The following October, 
in an address at Atlanta, he outlined his own policy in the matter, 
but pointed out that he cannot do all that should be done without 
action by Congress, action which has not yet been taken. In his 
message to Congress of December 5, 1905, he said: “In the effort 


®=This address contains a very valuable discussion of the services rendered by 
the Chinese to America, and combats the economic arguments against Chinese 
exclusion. I quote it from a pamphlet entitled “Truth versus Fiction, Justice 
versus Prejudice,” also reprinted in Senate Document No. 106, 57th Congress, 1st 
Session. See also his letter, Senate Document No. 162, 57th Congress, 1st Session, 
and also the able article by Ho Yow, late Chinese Consul-General at San Francisco, 
in the “North American Review,” September, 1901. 
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to carry out the policy of excluding Chinese laborers, Chinese 
coolies, grave injustice and wrong have been done by this nation to 
the people of China and therefore ultimately to this nation itself. 
Chinese students, business and professional men of all kinds—not 
only merchants, but bankers, doctors, manufacturers, professors, 
travelers and the like—should be encouraged to come here and be 
treated cn precisely the same footing that we treat students, business 
men, travelers and the like of other nations. Our laws and treaties 
should be framed, not so as to put these people in the excepted classes, 
but to state that we will admit all Chinese, except Chinese of the 
coolie class, Chinese skilled or unskilled laborers. . . . There 
would not be the least danger that any such provision would result 
in the relaxation of the law about laborers. These will, under all 
conditions, be kept out absolutely. But it will be more easy to see 
that both justice and courtesy are shown, as they ought to be shown, 
to other Chinese, if the law or treaty is framed as above suggested.” 

Secretary Taft was the first official spokesman of the Roosevelt 
administration to express similar views, on the occasion of an ad- 
dress at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on June 15, 1905. He 
stated that we cannot escape the charge of having broken Chinese 
treaty rights by our legislation. In the effort to catch in the meshes 
of the law every coolie laborer attempting illegally to enter the coun- 
try, we necessarily expose to danger of contumely, insult, arrest 
and discomfort the merchants and students of China who have a 
right to come to this country under our treaties. We must con- 
tinue to keep out the coolies, the laborers; but we should give 
the freest possible entry to merchants, travelers and students, 
and treat them with all courtesy and consideration. Two years 
after the boycott, Mr. Straus, in his first report as Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor for 1907, said even more specifically: “It 
has never been the purpose of the government, as would appear 
from its laws and treaties, to exclude persons of the Chinese race 
merely because they are Chinese, regardless of the class to which 
they belong. . . . The real purpose of the government’s policy 
is to exclude a particular and well-defined class, leaving other classes 
of Chinese, except as they, together with all other foreigners, may 
be included within the prohibitions of the general immigration laws, 
as free to come and go as the citizens or subjects of any other 
nation. As the laws are framed, however, it would appear that the 
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> present law as unnecessary and fraught with irritating conse- 


purpose was rigidly to exclude persons of the Chinese race in gen- 
eral, and to admit only such persons of the race as fall within certain 
expressly stated exemptions—as if, in other words, exclusion was the 


rule, and admission the exception. I regard this feature of the 


quences. . . . Laws so framed can only be regarded as involv- 
ing a discrimination on account of race, and it is needless to point 
out that discriminations on account of race, color, previous condi- 
tion or religion are alike opposed to the principles of the republic 
and to the spirit of its institutions.” 


In his annual report as Secretary for 1908 he said: “The in- ie 
vidious distinctions, to use an apt phrase, now so apparent on com- ‘al 
paring the treatment of necessity meted out to Chinese with the a | 
treatment accorded to aliens of other nationalities, in my judgment be: . 
would not exist but for the fact that the subject of Chinese immi- at 
gration is distinguished from all other immigration by being dealt 
with in a separate code of laws, involving a wholly distinct mode of paar 
-procedure—a mode, moreover, which is at once cumbersome, ex- q 
-asperating, expensive and relatively inefficient. . . . Essentially 
the entire question involved in the admission or exclusion of Chinese 
is not a distinct and independent matter of legislative regulation, 
but in reality is merely a part of the larger problem of immigration.” - 
' I cannot conclude better than to quote a stimulating passage re- =e 
cently written by Professor Royce, that distinguished psychologist 
and student of races, as to the dangers of race discrimination, in a 
paper on “Race Quesions and Prejudices:” “Let an individual 
man alone, and he will feel antipathies for certain other human 
beings very much as any young child does—namely, quite capri- 
ciously—just as he will also feel all sorts of capricious likings for 
people. But train a man first to give names to his antipathies, and 
then to regard the antipathies thus named as sacred merely because 
they have a name, and then you get the phenomena of racial hatred, 
of religious hatred, of class hatred and so on indefinitely. Such 
trained hatreds are peculiarly pathetic and peculiarly deceitful, be- 
cause they combine in such a subtle way the elemental vehemence of 
the hatred that a child may feel for a stranger, or a cat for a dog, 
with the appearance of dignity and solemnity and even of duty 
which a name gives. Such antipathies will always play their part 
in human history. But what we can do about them is to try not to 
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Be be fooled by them, not to take them too seriously because of their 
. mere name. We can remember that they are childish phenomena in 
our lives, phenomena on a level with the dread of snakes or mice, 

phenomena that we share with the cats and with the dogs, not noble 
phenomena, but caprices of our complex nature.” 
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REASONS FOR ENCOURAGING JAPANESE 
IMMIGRATION 


sy Joun P. Irisu, 
Naval Officer of Customs for the Port of San Francisco, Cal. 


Whether the United States should any longer encourage any 
immigration is doubtful. That the United States should treat all 
immigration alike is far less doubtful, since it implies a policy that 
makes for international peace and our own national dignity. Agita- 
tors, themselves of alien birth, originated opposition to Asiatics in 
California prior to 1860. In the legislative session of 1861 a com- 
mittee that had been previously appointed to that duty, reported 
upon an exhaustive investigation of the effect here of the presence 
of Chinese. After a statistical statement and an array of economic 
facts, the committee said: 

“We are confident that these facts will deeply impress you and 
our constituents, and it will be well to ponder them before any 
action shall be proposed that will have a tendency to disturb so 
important an interest, and drive from our state a class of foreigners 
so peaceful, industrious, and useful. Your committee trust that no 


more legislation will be had calculated to degrade the Chinese in 


our state.” 

That report settled the question for many years, until it became 
the subject of agitation on the “sand lot” late in the seventies. 
When that report was made the population of California was 
379,994, of which 50,000 were Chinese, the only Asiatics then here. 
Carrying out the proportions of our present population we should 
have 300,000 Asiatics, but we have only 55,904 Chinese and Japan- 
ese combined. 

Since the agitators have directed their efforts against the 
Japanese almost exclusively, it is noted that favor for the Chinese 
has risen. All of the arguments formerly made against them are 
now directed against the Japanese. It is of historical interest that 
these arguments are all taken bodily from the campaign of persecu- 
tion of the Jews in continental Europe from the Middle Ages down 
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to modern times, when civilization and enlightenment effected the 
emancipation of that mistreated race. 
5 As for immigration in general, we have acquired the habit of 
saying that none should be admitted with which we cannot assim- 
ilate. This has put upon our Anglo-Saxon blood the mighty task 
of assimilating the alien peoples of Southern and Southeastern 
Europe, and we are recently learning that assimilation is a bilateral 
process, and that the vast influx of those peoples who are in semi- 
- gacial accord with us, is diluting our original stock and that instead 
of assimilating we are being assimilated. Economic pressure has 
expelled European immigrants from their native soil, and they have 
_ gesorted here in such numbers as to overcome our prepotency and 
even threaten changes in our institutions. 
| In view of this it is well to consider whether the charge that 
_ the Japanese are non-assimilable, and therefore shou!d be excluded, 
has any merit. The Japanese are, like us, a temperate zone race, 
with a form of civilization high in its essentials and much older 
than our own. It is doubtful whether the term “coolie” in its usual 
sense applies to them. The common people of Japan, as we know 
_ them here, more nearly resemble the Irish peasantry than the East 
Indian coolie. They are very industrious, frugal, temperate and 
orderly, with quick wit and intellectual alertness. By the standards 
established by our immigration laws and the regulations for their 
enforcement, the Japanese are desirable immigrants, judged by the 
amount of money they bring with them, the percentage that seek 
aid in public hospitals and eleemosynary institutions, and their per- 
centage of illiteracy. Upon these points the official immigration 


records give the following testimony : 
4 Money Per Capita 2 
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Labor and Wages 


The Southern European immigration inveterately congests in 
our cities. The Japanese take kindly to rural life and productive 
farm labor. In California the Latin races are numerous in the coast 
cities. They skip the great valley, which is the seat of varied agri- 
cultural and horticultural production, and reappear in the Sierra 
foothills and mountains, around the mining towns and lumber 
camps. 

In the delta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and in 
the Great Valley of California, is the demand for rural labor which 
the Chinese formerly supplied, and, as their number decreases under 
exclusion, the demand is now met by the Japanese. The production 
of raisins, sugar beets, asparagus, onions, and other low growing 
field crops, and the fruit harvest, call for reliable labor, resistant to 
climatic conditions and able to sustain the stooping posture in which 
much of this work must be performed. So far American labor has 
not proved efficient or reliable in these occupations, and European 
labor is but little more so. But the short-backed, short-legged 
Asiatics have proved reliable in all this squat work which must be 
performed in a temperature of 100 to 110 degrees. They execute 
the needful primary processes in these forms of production, and 
thereby furnish commerce with merchandise which i: its transmuta- 
tion, transportation and exchange provides for American labor occu- 


pation at its own high wages, and for commerce its profit. This 
fact is recognized by the fruit growers of California, who, in their 
annual convention in 1907, by unanimous vote, demanded such 


modification of the Chinese exclusion law and of the anti-Japanese 
policy as would permit a certain immigration of both races. 

A critical examination of the subject in respect to its industrial, 
economic and social phases, supports the legislative report of 1861, 
that the presence of Eastern Asiatics here is of industrial, economic 
and social benefit to the state. Japanese farm laborers have notable 
characteristics, of which their personal cleanliness is especially to 
be noted. They require facilities for a hot bath, and at the close of 
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a day’s labor they bathe and change to dry clothing before eating 
dinner. 

Japanese farm labor by the month exacts $1.50 per day wages. 
The largest farmer and largest employer of farm labor in California 
is Mr. George Shima, a Japanese, who pays an annual rental of 
$80,000 for lands farmed on the leveed islands in the delta of the 

Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. In his vast operations he 
employs American, Japanese, Chinese and European labor, getting 
the best results by such co-ordination of labor. His American and 
- European laborers are paid the going wage and are employed in 

the work that precedes and follows the primary processes of tillage 
performed by Japanese. His Japanese labor is paid by the year. 
_ His common laborers get $250 per annum and “found” in their 
-_-work clothing, diet and dormitory. His Japanese foremen are paid 
: $350 and found. In good years he pays to laborers and foremen a 
bonus in the nature of profit sharing. While he has brought about 
this co-crdination of labor, the system has now been adopted by 
- American employers. The sugar beet fields are plowed, prepared 
and planted by American labor at high wages, using the best im- 
7 proved agricultural machinery. When the beets grow they must be 
thinned by hand and weeded for a space on each side of the row. 

This, being squat labor, is performed by Japanese and by Chinese 

when they can be had. The American labor reappears in cultivating 
_ the crop, riding, spring seated, on improved implements. At the 

harvest the Japanese reappear, and from that time on the crop 
furnishes highly paid work to American labor until it reaches the 
consumer. 


Investors in the beet sugar business here insist that as the squat 
- part of the work is performed when the temperature is high, it is 
$0 repugnant to American labor that Japanese are a necessity, and 
_ that by this co-ordination of labor only is it possible to develop this 
; valuable resource of the state. 

The Japanese standard of living in their own country of course 
cannot escape the economic law, but is fixed by the wages of labor. 
To this law all countries are subject. Up to the beginning of the 
Irish exodus to the United States, laborers’ wages in Ireland were 
six cents per day, sometimes rising to eight cents. But the standard 
of living, long fixed by low wages, rose when the Irish came in 

_ contact with better conditions here. The same is true of the Japan- 
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ese. They live well. The laborers when at leisure dress well, in 
our costume. When one by two or three years’ work has accu- 
mulated from $500 to $750, he is enterprising, and usually sees some 
overlooked resource in which he invests his savings and labor and 
advances rapidly. In all these respects he differs not at all from 
the immigrants from other low wage countries, except in his superior 
enterprise and greater adaptability. As farmers the Japanese excel. 
The lessons learned at home are applied here, and the land is made 
to produce crops, not weeds. No slipshod methods are followed, and 
Americans may beneficially apply the lesson they may learn of 
Japanese farmers. 
A very considerable percentage of Japanese laborers are stu- 
dents, eager to learn. When they acquire English and read it, their 
leisure is employed in reading our works on history, biography and 
science. This tendency is not observed in other immigrants. They 
laboriously work their way through our public school grades and 
universities by farm labor or domestic service. Of their qualities 
as students the following opinion is given by one of the oldest public 
school principals in San Francisco: 


(1) I have had ample opportunities, in over twenty years’ experience 
with Japanese students, to know whereof FT speak, in all its bearings. 

(2) No considerable part of these students are adults. Had the adult 
pupils ever reached as large a proportion as twenty per cent there would, 
years ago, have been protests from teachers and principals, and Japanese 
adults could and would have been excluded from elementary day schools, 
just as are other adults, without friction or objection. 

(3) Japanese students do not crowd white children out of the schools. 
The San Francisco schools are not overcrowded. They never have been 
overcrowded, during the past twenty years, except in a few spots, and that 
for causes entirely outside this matter. 

(4) The statement that the influence of the Japanese, in our schools, 
has had a tendency towards immorality, is false, and absolutely without 
foundation. From all I have ever heard in conference with other school 
men, as well as from my own continuous and careful observation, there has 
never been the slightest cause for a shadow of suspicion affecting the conduct 
of one of these Japanese pupils. On the contrary, I have found that they 
have furnished examples of industry, patience, unobtrusiveness, obedience, 
and honesty in their work, which have greatly helped many efficient teachers 
to create the proper moral atmosphere in their class rooms. 

(5) Japanese and American children have been on good terms in my 
class rooms, and in others concerning which I am informed. They work 
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side by side without interference or friction, and often some Japanese student 
would be a great favorite among his American classmates. 

(6) In all my years of experience, there has never come to me, orally or 
in writing, from the parents, whose children have attended my school, one 
hint of complaint or dissatisfaction concerning the instruction of their chil- 
dren in the same school, or the same rooms with Japanese. Nor has there 


ever been complaint or protest from teachers in regard to this co-education. | se 


International Ethics 


To include Japanese in the Chinese exclusion laws will raise 
grave international issues. Japan has adopted western civilization, 
and her civil institutions are tempered by the parliamentary system. 
_ Her jurisprudence is based on the common law and conforms to 
the English standard which is the foundation of ours. In science 
_ she has impressed the world by the results of original investigation. 
The world now has the means of escape from bubonic plague, be- 
cause the Japanese bacteriologist, Kittesato, discovered the plague 
- germ, revealed its biological progress and the means of its trans- 
mission from rodent to man. Another Japanese bacteriologist 
isolated the dysentery microbe and caused a reduction of fifty per 
cent in the mortality from that scourge of armies. The world 
cannot set the seal of inferiority upon a nation that has furnished 
such men. Nor can it afford to judge Japanese by the classes that 
are lowest in the scale. 
Japanese friendship for America is of undoubted sincerity. 
When San Francisco was destroyed by earthquake and fire, and her 
- people were in extremity, lacking food and shelter, Japan sent for 
their relief $245,000, the only foreign nation that came to their 
_ rescue, though France has recently sent a medal. 
Japanese business men and financiers resident here are in every 
way acceptable. Their home life is characterized by refinement and 
good taste. Their wives are ladies, many of them college graduates, 
who understand and observe the social conventions. The presence 
of this commercial and financial class is necessary to our trade with 
5 Japan. It is the destiny of that country to become to Asia what 
England is to the western world and to draw upon exports from 
the United States to an equal degree. Every consideration seems 
_ to counsel a policy of peace, good will and equality of treatment 
_ toward Japan. In the case of the Japanese, there is no room for 
race prejudice, but every inducement to a policy of justice and 
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MORAL AND SOCIAL INTERES TS INV OL V ED IN 
RESTRICTING ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION 


By Rev. Tuomas L. E trot, S.T.D., 


President, Board of Trustees of Reed Institute, Portland, Oregon. 


The middle Pacific northwest, so far, has not been invaded by 
Chinese and Japanese in large numbers, and, except for a brief 
agitation in 1886, our Portland community has had little share in 
the passionate oppositions which the advent of these peoples has 

~ caused farther south, and to a degree in the British north. This fact 
_ might at the outset seem to disqualify us in the present discussion, 
_ A Californian can say, with a certain truth, “Your conditions farther 
north are not as yet attractive to the Oriental. There are with you 
no exploitations of labor, no such exigencies of harvest times to 
draw laborers together in masses, and no organizations directly 
| promoting immigration as there are with us. We have decidedly 
more manufactures and capitalization of irrigated lands. The ery 


for cheap labor is exigent, and we are therefore confronted with 
conditions of immigration from the east which appal us. This 


- invasion is supplanting the white population, actually eating us out; 
and it is accompanied by all manner of moral and social degrada- 
tions.” 

But, on the other hand, it appears to many of us that our 


southern friends by their very nearness to the problem are formid- 


ably biased in their judgment. In fact, the imagination of some of 
their leading writers has run riot. The proximate industrial disturb- 
ance and the irregularities of the newcomers are conjured into 
nightmares of the future Orientalization, not only of the western 
coast, but of America itself. Perhaps the most marked example of 
this “stage fright” may be seen in an article which appeared in 
— “Collier’s Weekly” some months since and has been widely copied 
3 commented on throughout the entire country. The essay is 
i entitled “Orientophobia,” and is from the pen of one of the ablest 
and sincerest editors of the Californian press, writing from the 
midst of an area where the Japanese are colonizing most rapidly. 
— It must be granted that the tone of Mr. Rowell’s paper is forceful 
(300) 
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; and rushing—no one who is discussing the question can afford to 
pass him by. At the first perusal the facts recounted, the fears 
summoned up, the pessimistic drive and the prophetic warnings of 
the writer fairly sweep one along, and seem to compel assent. As 
an example of torrential eloquence, it is almost unequaled. Every 
subsequent perusal, however, led me to qualify its note and to dis- 
trust the author’s generalization and conclusions. It dawns upon 
one that he is proving too much. There may indeed be a world 
crisis, the greatest since Thermopylae and Salamis, confronting the 
Pacific coast of America, and no doubt the whole case of the United 
States with the Negroes of the south, and the ceaseless stream of 

immigration from Europe, together with the threatenings of Ori- 
ia? ental clouds presents a mighty problem; but why may it not be 
ae regarded as a challenge to all the higher forces of civilization for 

i some safe and triumphant solution, rather than as a portent and 
depression? Is it a time for building Chinese walls, and shutting 
ourseives in as Japan once did, or is it an age of social engineering, 
for the invention of powers of control, adjustment, and distribution ? 
What is there in the problem to daunt the trained intelligence, the 
wisest statesmanship and the social enthusiasm of the nation? 

For, the one undeniable fact which seems to be emerging is that 

a certain growing number of Orientals is to be on our shores, partly 
floating, and partly to stay. It is almost equally certain that exclu- 
_ sion is frankly impossible, deportation impracticable, and the lines 
of restriction are more and more difficult to define. Others will 
discuss what may and ought to be done in order to regulate the 
quantity and quality of the immigration. No doubt careful legisla- 
tion is necessary both east and west, and in the west, at least, labor 
immigration should be made the subject of more and more careful 
treaties and comities with China and Japan. But in the outcome, 
there will be an accumulation of these peoples, determined to be 
here by economic principles, and attaching themselves to the soil 
according to the industrial demands of city and country life. To 
the present writer it seems a fairly open question whether the ratio 
of Orientals to the rest of the white population will increase. Ex- 
cept for limited areas, there are with us on this coast no such condi- 
tions historically and economically as in the Hawaiian Islands—that 
is a problem to itself. A few checks and balances added to the 
present restriction laws ought to suffice for the maintenance of the 
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_ present ratio on the basis of the entire coast. At the same time the 
- quality of the immigration might be advanced. 
The real problem lies with the hosts rather than the guests; as 
a problem of resourcefulness, adaptation and character. Shall these 
immigrants be antagonized, solidified into a caste, driven in upon 
themselves, compelled by our very treatment of them to herd vilely, 
and live viciously, or shall there grow up among us in the interest 
of moral and social sanity a determination to minimize crass-race- 
prejudice, to dissipate the superstitions and ignorances of both 
whites and non-whites, and to set up assimilating processes as far 
as possible along the levels of individual merit and higher efficien- 
cies? Shall we foster the very evil we dread, or shall we somehow 
foster the germs of good will? Shall our legislation be panicky and 
steady-by-jerks, or shall it be enlightened and progressive ; shall the 
laws be administered evasively, or evenly, in the interest of peace 
and provress or of race and class conflict? Do not authors of 
articles like this “Orientophobia,” all unwittingly perhaps, accent 
the notes of antagonism and invoke passion, mob violence and war 
with foreign powers, throuch their insistence upon a theory that 
race difference and repuenance are irreducible, and through their 
failure to note the real limits of the problem, or to count up the 
real resources of a true civilization? When they trumpet for a 
“white man’s frontier,” to be maintained if necessary by war and 
lines of garrisoned fortresses, they are but repeating what helped 
to foment the ricts cf the thirties against the Irish, and the opposi- 
tion of the middle west to the “damned Dutch.” In spite of their 
rude reception, these races, as we!l as the Scandinavian and other 
northern races, have been measurably assimilated without any sen- 
sible deterioration of the mass; the “hordes” of Southeastern 
Eurcre are, if we may trust reliable reports, in a similar process of 
assimilation, to be delayed, or to be hastened, in the measure that 
forces of sympathy and education prevail or are withheld. 

Even admitting that Orientals are in a different class, what 
real reason is there for prophesying that they and white races cannot 
live upon the same soil, use the same language, and in time share 
each other’s mental and social ideals? The process of co-operation 
will not be difficult when once the alternative course is fairly faced 
and its consequences fully realized in imacination. For the alterna- 
tives are sanguinary and brutalizing. It takes but little imagination 
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to depict the future if the Chinese and Japanese are given over to 
mobs, and are refused justice; if they are traduced, denied educa- 
tion and civic rights, if they are treated as animals, and are barred 


all humanities and amenities. For such abuses, both soon and late, 
there will be a fearful reckoning. A complete estrangement from 


us of eastern nations, with all that is involved of commercial loss, 
and the possibility of war, are the least of the evils thus invoked. 
_ The greater evil would be visited upon our national character, for 
jn shutting our doors and persecuting inoffensive immigrants, we 
would have surrendered to mob power, and the mob yielded to 


always means increasing inhumanity and injustice poured back full 


measure into the bosoms of those who were their instructors. All 
the more would such retributions heap up for us, when the chief 
charge we can bring upon the Oriental, is that, class for class, he 
is cleaner, thriftier, more industrious, and docile, better bred, better 
trained, and better mannered than his white neighbor in the world 
of labor and life. 

These views will be called academic, and whoever holds them 
ourht frankly to admit his own limitations. The exclusionist and 
high restrictionist have the apparent advantage of figures and ex- 
_ perience, and can always plead “the present distress.” They seem 
on solid ground when they appeal to the instincts of race purity and 
of self-preservation. They alone, perhaps, realize the hardships 
and strains put upon communities and individuals, when the compe- 
tition of labor seems to drive the better men to the wall. But it 
must be repeated, those who are mixed up with a problem do not 
always see the best way out. They cannot understand the need of 
- sacrificing a nearer benefit, to the larger principle. Theirs is the 
- shortsighted view perhaps in this very case, which once drove the 
Moors out of Spain to the lasting injury of peninsular civilization. 
which blinded all Southern France in the silk weavers’ riots to fight 
the newly-invented loom; and which united the squireocracy and 
agricultural laborers of England against the first steam railroads. 
Economic history is full of such hardships of progress and suffer- 
ines of adjustment. The peril is always a great one, that sympathy 
with those who suffer, may blind rulers and peoples to greater 
coming good for greater numbers, including it may be even the 


_ present sufferers. In the very nature of society, if progressive, there 


is always a i line where the unskilled labor of society is to 
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be done, and another fighting line where the highest leadership is to 
be achieved, where the greatest principles of civilization are trying 
to win out. Over this conflict and friction, the will of the whole 
people as expressed in good government, in wise legislation, in 
impartial enforcement of the laws, in enlightened study of condi- 
tions should insure civilization against retrogressive steps. 

The problem of immigration, especially in the shape in which 
it is presented to Western America, should be placed in charge of 
an expert governmental commission of the highest class, with ample 
powers, capable of patience and detachment from prejudice, in 

order to formulate all the facts and propose the practicable solution 
_ of how the civilization of the west and the east may meet, and how 

they may mingle—since mingle on some terms they must—with 
advancing good will and the mutual attainment of material, moral 
and social good. 

This is the challenge that the situation presents to united 
America. The east as well as the west is concerned in answering 
it upon the highest lines of national and international harmony. 
When we ask ourselves what grounds of encouragement there are 
to hope that an honorable solution will be reached, it needs but to 
rehearse some of the achievements, over equally stubborn problems 

lying all about us, and to measure up the new pace which is set for 

education, for enlightenment, for solidarity of national sentiment, 

for new evaluations of human lives, and above all for the obliga- 
tions of society towards its weaker members. 

: Civic consciousness is growing everywhere. The conviction 
_ that material wealth must be harnessed to great uses of state, that 
culture and knowledge of every kind constitute responsibility and 

must serve the public, the consciousness that every neglected class 


or individual endangers the mass and may poison any other individual 
or class, these are the dynamic truths pushing the imagination, 
stirring the wills of men. The social conscience which is leading 
the fortunate to give away so many millions yearly to endow col- 
leges, libraries, hospitals, foundations of research; which creates the 


others is supplemented by state and municipal action in order to 
give cities nobility, comfort, beauty and wider opportunity. Who 
would have been bold enough to prophesy, even twenty years ago, 
_ that Boston would expend $20,000,000 in a park system, and Chicago 
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would provide recreation halls and playgrounds for the common 
people costing $10,000,000? Let some of the same conscience and 
trained intelligence be turned to conditions of immigration, pro- 
moting the welfare of the newcomer and providing adequate chan- 
nels of distribution, let as much be done to make the immigrant 
more American, as is now doggedly done to keep him un-American, 
above all let as much be done to defend him from the pirates of sea 
and land who prey upon his ignorance and helplessness, as is now 
unhappily left undone—then should we not have a right to hope, at 
least, that our great problem would turn out a side to the light, and 
become illumined with human cheer? 
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By F. G. Youne, 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


_. i, Early Oregon did not offer to the Oriental opportunities for 

ee exploitation that bore any comparison to those afforded by Califor- 
nia. On the discovery of gold San Francisco became the great 
entrepot to which all vessels from the Orient turned, and stray 
delegations from the swarming ports of China were soon borne to 
the new Eldorado. San Francisco’s channels of trade and lines of 
employment yielded largest streams of gold,—the sole lure of 
emigrants from the Celestial Empire. 

The dearth of women and children among the rapidly growing 
aggregation of adventurers that constituted the main body of San 
Francisco’s population not only left open to the Chinaman just the 
vocations for which he shows special aptitudes, but created as well 
the strongest demand for his services. He came as the complement 
necessary to make immediately a community out of a horde of the 
gold-seekers of the fifties. In the older Oregon community to the 
north the conditions were those of a staid agricultural settlement, 
quite in contrast to those developed by the mining activities of Cali- 
fornia. Oregon was made up of transplanted households of home- 
seekers. It afforded neither an opening nor a considerable demand 
for the Oriental’s services. There was no lure of high wages nor 
large earnings in any line of employment, nothing to compare with 
the attractions which the California metropolis held out. 

The main lodestone that was soon to draw the large influx of 
Orientals to California was the gold-bearing gravel beds back of 
San Francisco along the streams of the Sierras. John Chinaman 
quickly learned that the income secured through washing these was 
even larger than the returns from washing dishes or clothes down 
in the city. So to the recesses of the mountains he flocked and soon 
accumulated a hoard with which he reiurned to his native land and 
became the cause of the coming in turn of many others. Oregon’s 
first instalment of Chinese was received as soon as the placer dig- 
gings within her southern borders were disclosed. To these they | 
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ame in numbers to constitute a considerable proportion of the early 
population of her sparsely settled southern counties. But they came 
direct from California and thither returned without obtruding them- 
selves on the main body of Oregon’s population in the Willamette 
Valley to the north. 
Naturally at first Oregon’s ratio of Orientals, compared with 
that of her neighbor’s to the south, was small. In the later fifties 
and sixties, while there was still great activity in placer mining in 
California, the proportion of Chinese among her population was at 
 Jeast ten times as great as that of Oregon. From the later seventies 
on, however, the California percentage has not been twice that of 
- Oregon and the census figures for 1900 make the comparative num- 
ber in California barely larger than that of Oregon. It is to be 
noted that with a quota of Mongolians constantly growing, so as 
relatively to be almost equal to that of California, the public mind 
in Oregon has remained calm while in California there has been 
continual trepidation. 
A more impressive illustration of the comparative equanimity 
of Oregon in view of her situation is, however, afforded through a 
comparison of Oregon’s quota of Orientals with that of Washington 
on the north. Oregon has always had a larger contingent of Chinese 
and Japanese in her population than Washington—and generally it 
_has been two or three times as large. Outbreaks in acts of violence 
- have occurred there, while the people of Oregon have regularly 
maintained conditions of peace and order. 
At no time has public feeling in Oregon run so strong against 
the Oriental as in the communities to the north and south. Except 
once or twice, when stirred by sympathy with what was happening 
- among her neighbors, Oregon can hardly be said even to have had 
a consciousness of the problem. There has been only sporadic 
agitation instigated by emissaries from without, and no riotous out- 
break. 
It thus becomes an interesting question to account for a re- 
sponse, so in contrast, to a situation she has largely in common with 
_ her neighbors. Oregon’s serenity is probably partly due to certain 
_ social characteristics of her people and partly to the peculiar cir- 
pz cumstances attending the presence of the Orientals within her 
_ borders. Oregon has never had any considerable element of ignition 
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earners. With such present, and a large element of O 


sion for a conflict is sure to arise. The presence of such elements 
in San Francisco after the completion of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road and the oncoming of the depression of the early seventies, and 
likewise in Tacoma and Seattle after the finishing of the Northern 
Pacific in the period of stagnation in 1885, was necessarily fraught 
with trouble. A congregated mass of idle white men feeling the 
pangs of want would resent the slightest competition on the part of 
an alien race. It would be treated as an intruder. Permanent prej- 
udice would be engendered. When Tacoma effected the expulsion 
of the Chinese and a faction in Seattle undertook the forcible depor- 
tation of them in February, 1886, Portland naturally was stirred. 
The balance of influence was, however, so clearly on the side of law 
and order that the mischief-making forces desisted. Because of the 
slower and more steady development of Oregon no large number of 
homeless wage-earners have ever been caught adrift here. It is to 
the absence from her population of a large admixture of such 
inflammable elements that the lack of any heat of resentment against 
the Chinamen within her borders is to be attributed. No experience 
of trouble, no inter-racial clashes from such sources brought to her 
thought the consciousness of an Oriental problem. 

A contributing factor making for immunity from the conscious- 
ness of such a problem—and one also of a negative character—is, 
or rather was, to be found in the sluggish commonwealth spirit in 
Oregon. The menace to the standard of living of the laboring 
classes involved in the presence of a considerable body of Orientals 
has of course been patent to the thoughtful. These have discerned, 
too, the burden and blight in the presence of an alien social element. 
But until recently very little facility has been possessed by any class 
for securing concert of movement for the public welfare. Neither 
the agency of the state government nor voluntary organization 
could be brought into requisition for the discussion, investigation 
_ and improvement of a social condition. The Oregon people, or any 
contingent of them, were slow to get together in co-operation for the 
public welfare. So there was no anticipation of a problem from 
conditions not wholly normal. 

Turning now to the peculiar circumstances that have attended 
the presence of the Oriental in Oregon: The objective conditions 
have all been of a nature to leave the resentment of the white man 
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unaroused. -.\s already mentioned, the first influx sought the placer 
mines of Southern Oregon. The jealousy of the white miner was 
shown in a heavy special license tax upon Chinamen engaged in 
mining and absolutely prohibitive fines upon any trading by them. 
A constitutional provision adopted in 1857 debarred them from the 
ownership of mining property. The irritation caused by their pres- 
ence must, however, have been mollified by the substantial revenues 
collected from them for a decade in four or five southern counties. 

Oregon, in common with the other Pacific coast and inter- 
- mountain communities, has not been able to draw to any extent 
upon European immigrants for domestic and other menial services. 
The manning of the salmon canneries, the furnishing of garden 
truck for the cities, and the supplying of the 


‘section hands” for 
the railroads, have also been occupations for which the white wage- 
earners of this part of the country had no relish. Such vocations 
were freely accorded to the Mongolians. The Oregon quota of 
Orientals year in and out has just about sufficed to meet the demand 
in these undesired employments. The Chinaman has been aptly 
termed “the nigger of the coast.” However, he is far above the 
Negro in habits of industry, cleanliness and other virtues, and 
_ brings no troubles upon himself through pernicious political aspira- 
tions. Representative captains of industry here have even urged 
that there should be a change from the exclusion of the Chinese 
laborer to a policy of a limited immigration for a term of years in 
order to supply a desirable labor force for expediting the clearing 
of areas for farm crops. 

Under the present operation of the exclusion policy towards 
the Chinese no apprehension whatever is felt about them. It is the 
Japanese whose incoming is not so securely barred and whose power 
of organization is effective that are regarded as a very probable 
- menace to the future peace and highest destiny of the Pacific coast. 
_ They are rising in the industrial scale and are securing leases and 
~ even ownership of real estate. Few will deny that if they are given 
-an equal chance with the white man here their stronger social co- 


_ hesion and more effective co-gperation would win for them a perma- 


nent foothold. The rapid extension of the fruit growing industry 
in Oregon would also furnish an opportunity for which the Japanese 
in California have proven that they have strong adaptation. So 
with regard to the Japanese, while it can hardly be said that there 
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is the consciousness of a problem yet in Oregon, it must on the. 
other hand be confessed that to throw open the doors to the inhabi- 
tants of Nippon and to order commonwealth affairs wholly on a 
commercial basis, would probably develop in a few years a situa- 
tion fraught with a problem of no slight proportions. = 
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TRE. ATY POWERS: PROTECTION OF TREATY RIGHT 
BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Dean of the Law School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bryce in his “American Commonwealth” points out that 
the Federal Constitution as it now stands, “with the mass of fring- 
ing decisions which explain it, is a far more complete and finished 
instrument than it was when it came fire new from the hands of the 
convention.’ The truth of this assertion is evident to the student 
of our constitutional law. At the same time it must be remembered 
that, while the Supreme Court has “fringed’’ much of the text of 
the constitution with explanatory decisions, there yet remain many 
parts, and these by no means always of comparative unimport- 
ance, which have never been interpreted by the court, or on 
which there is still much room for speculation, in spite of the 
fact that they have been interpreted to some extent by our su- 
preme judicial tribunal. Again, the fact that the framers did 
not attempt to describe the manner in which the powers con- 
ferred on the different departments of the federal government 
should be exercised, and “the laudable brevity” of the constitution 
have been made, and justly, the subject of favorable comment. 
jut here, too, we must admit, that though the skill with which 
the constitution was drawn makes it one of the really great achieve- 
ments of our race, it is not equally perfect in all its parts. Brevity 
and the statement of general principles not only may but do, in 
parts of the constitution, degenerate into intolerable uncertainty as 
to the real principle intended to be enunciated. In dealing with 
more than one subject of vital importance the language and the 
arrangement leaves room for wide speculation. As a result of this 
inequality in the skill of construction and in the amount of judicial 
interpretation, though we can ascertain with great particularity the 
answer to almost any question pertaining to certain clauses of the 
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constitution, as, for example, the clause which gives Congress the 
power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce or the clause 
prohibiting the states from passing a law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, we are unable to give even a reasonable guess as to 
what would be the answer of the Supreme Court to many questions 
—and some of these of first importance—pertaining to other parts 
of the constitution. Unfortunately, there is perhaps no part of our 
fundamental law which is open to such diverse interpretation and 
which has received so little illumination from the court as that 
which relates to the treaty-power. 

The second clause of the second section of the second article 
of the constitution provides that the President, “shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” The second 
section of the sixth article provides: “This constitution and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the con- 
stitutions or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
What is the nature of this treaty-power conferred on the President 
and Senate? When a treaty is negotiated and ratified does it be- 
_ come of its own force “the supreme law of the land” or is an act 
of Congress approving it or expressing its provisions necessary 
to give it the force of law? 

It has been assumed by most of those who have studied the 
constitution that the very words of that document show that it 
was supposed by the framers that treaties would be self-executing. 
Thus, the second section of the sixth article treats the constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties, as three distinct and 
separate sources of “supreme law.” The second section of the 
third article, in conferring judicial power on the United States, 


also assumes the existence of these three distinct sources of “law,” 
— declarine that “the judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
and equity, arsine under this constitution, the laws of the United 
7 States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
‘7 authority.” Any doubt, however, which might exist on this sub- 

ject has apparently been put at rest by the Supreme Court, which 
he has, in a number of cases, regarded treaties as the “supreme law,” 
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though no act of Congress had been passed sanctioning their pro- 


visions.” 

When we turn from the nature of the treaty-power to its ex- 
tent we find greater possibilities for divergence of view. At the 
same time even here there is a general agreement on certain propo- 
sitions. In the first place, it is apparently beyond question that the 
grant of treaty-power in the second article of the constitution is 
much more sweeping than the grant of legislative power in the 
first article. Congress is declared, not to have the power to make 
laws, but merely the power to make laws on certain enumerated 
subjects. On the other hand, the President and Senate have the 
power “to make treaties,” the subject of a treaty, as far as the 
second article is concerned, being left entirely to their discretion. 
At the same time there is also a substantial agreement on the 
equally self-evident proposition that the constitution, like a contract 


between a principal and his agents, must be read as a whole, and 
that there may be, and are, limitations on the treaty-power to be 
found in other clauses of the constitution. For instance, the amend- 
ments from the second to the eighth inclusive enunciate certain 
individual rights and declare in general terms that these rights 
shall not be infringed. The rights so protected can no more be 
disregarded in a treaty than in an act of Congress. Again, the 
constitution provides to a certain extent for the organization of 
the federal government. The first article deals with the selection, 
organization and power of Congress; the second, in a somewhat 
similar way, with the executive; and the third, with the judiciary. 
It is admitted by all that the treaty-power can no more be exer- 
cised to alter this organization established by the constitution than 
the organization so established can be altered by an act of Con- 
gress. Neither can a power granted by the constitution, as the 
power to regulate interstate commerce, be in anywise modified by 
treaty. This, of course, is not saying that the treaty-power cannot 
also deal with those things over which Congress is granted legis- 
lative power. The question whether the powers granted to Con- 
gress over certain subjects exclude the exercise of any control of 

*Chirac v. Chirac, 2 Wheaton's Reports, 259 (1817); Orr wv. Hodgson, 4 


Wheaton's Reports, 453 (1819); Hughes v. Edwards, 9 Wheaton’s Reports, 489 
(1824); Carneal v. Banks, 10 Wheaton’s Reports, 181 (1825); Hauenstein v 


Lynbam, 100 United States Reports, 483 (1879). 
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these subjects by treaty is another and a different matter on which 
there is much difference of opinion. But all admit that a treaty 
regulating commerce which provided that Congress should have no 


power to alter its provisions by subsequent legislation would be, 


to the extent of this proviso, null and void. 


There are many provisions in the constitution, however, the 
effect of which, if any, in limiting the treaty power is open to dis- 
= pute. As an example of this class, we may take the second to the 


_ seventh clauses of the ninth section of the first article. The sixth 


- clause, for instance, provides: “No money shall be drawn from the 
treasury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law.” Sup- 


pose a treaty provides that a sum of money shall be paid; could 


the President take the money from the treasury without the sane- 


tion of an act of Congress? The writer would give a negative 


with the uniform practice of our government. At the same time, 


it can with some reasonableness be urged that these prohibitions are 
part of the first article of the constitution; that this article in its 
preceding sections has dealt only with the organization and power 
of Congress ; that the first clause of the ninth section in terms pro- 
hibits, not all departments of the federal government, but “Con- 
_ gress” from interfering with “the migration or importation of such 
_ Persons, as any of the states, now existing, shall think proper to 
admit, prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight”; 
and that, therefore, the prohibitions in the remaining clauses of 
the ninth section should be construed as limitations on Congress 
only. On the cther hand, the prohibitions contained in these clauses 
are not in terms confined to prohibitions on legislative action, and 
that the evidence taken from the rest of the first article is not suffi- 
ciently conclusive to show an intent that they should be so limited. 
The tenth section prohibiting, as it does, the states from enter- 
ing into “any treaty, alliance, or confederation,” and from passing 
“any bill of attainder, er post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” shows that “law,” whether by treaty or by 
act of Congress, is dealt with in the first article, and indicates that 
any restrictions in the article which are not in terms restrictions 
on Congress or the states should be regarded as general restrictions 
on all departments of the federal government. 

A more difficult and doubtful question, however, is whether 
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any or all the powers granted to Congress in the eighth section of 
the first article are or are not exclusive? This question in any of 
its possible phases has never come before the Supreme Court. The 


practice of the government, when the question has arisen, has been 
to act as if the powers of Congress over matters entrusted to it 
by the first article were exclusive, and that a treaty dealing with 
any of these subjects, as, for instance, a treaty regulating custom 
duties, must have the sanction of an act of Congress before it can 
be regarded as the “law of the land.” Even then if the power over 
imposts is, as contended, exclusive in Congress it is improper to 
call the treaty the “supreme law ;” the “supreme law” is rather the 
act expressing or approving the terms of the treaty.® 

To the writer the constitution of the United States should be 
interpreted from the point of view of an instrument creating for 
the people different agents on matters of vital importance. General 
treaty power is given to certain agents, the President and the Sen- 
ate; particular legislative power is given to Congress. Whether 
any particular grant of power to Congress over a subject is to be 
taken as prohibiting an exercise of any control over that subject 
by the President and Senate in the form of a treaty, should depend, 
when there is no express direction in the constitution, on the nature 
of the subject. If it is a subject ordinarily only dealt with by legis- 
lative bodies, then it is reasonable to assume that the particular 
grant of control to Congress withdraws that subject from the treaty 
power. Now the great majority of the subjects over which Con- 
gress is given control fall under the category of subjects practically 
never dealt with by treaty. For instance, the power to lay and 
collect taxes, to coin money, to establish post offices and post roads, 
to constitute inferior judicial tribunals, to make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the land and naval forces, all of these subjects and 
many more, control over which is granted to Congress, have rarely 
if ever been made the subject of contract between nations. Con- 
trol over them having been given to Congress, we may infer that 
it was intended that the control should be exclusive. On the other 
hand, foreign commerce is a common subject of treaty and the 

‘For a history of the practice of the government see “Limitations on the 


Treaty-Making Power of the President and Senate of the United States,” by Prof 
Wm. E. Mikell, reprint from University of Pennsylvania Law Review, pages 138 
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mere fact that Congress is given the power over foreign commerce 
should not be interpreted as curtailing the President and Senate 
from exercising a similar control in a treaty. 
5 Whether the reasoning above indicated is or is not sound, 
i whether the treaty power has or has not the right to deal with all 
_ or some or none of the subjects over which Congress has legislative 
power, though questions of importance, are not questions of fun- 
damental or vital importance. Treaties require for their ratification 
a two-thirds vote in the Senate. It is unlikely that a treaty desired 
by two-thirds of the Senate would be disapproved by a majority 
of the House. It is probably easier to secure the passage of an act 
of Congress which requires only a majority in both houses than to 
secure the ratification of a treaty. We may be also fairly certain 
that a sufficient number of senators will always be found to adopt 
the theory that all powers granted to Congress are exclusive, to 
prevent the ratification of a treaty which deals with any subject 
entrusted to Congress by the first article of the constitution with- 
out the passage of an act authorizing the treaty. The questions are 
not of fundamental importance because their decision one way or 
the other does not deprive the United States of the power to make 
_ agreements with foreign countries touching all matters delegated 
to Congress. If such agreements cannot be made by treaty, they 
can be embodied in an act of legislation. 

A far more vital difference of opinion arises over the question 
whether there are any limitations on the treaty power arising from 
what are known as the reserved powers of the states. The pre- 
servation of these “reserved powers” was the object of the tenth 
‘amendment. The amendment provides: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.” 
Those reading this amendment in connection with the first and sec- 
ond articles of the constitution seem to follow one of two trains of 
reasoning. The intellectual descendant of Jefferson argues: The 
government of the United States is one of delegated powers. True, 
- it has the power to make treaties; but on what subjects? It was 
not the intent of those who adopted the constitution to confer on 
the federal government power over their local affairs and police. 
The tenth amendment prohibits such an inference. Those who 
assert that the federal government has that power must show some 
(318) 
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express grant. What are the powers delegated to the United States? 
They are those powers conferred on Congress by the first article, 
and, by necessary implication, the power to deal with matters exter- 
nal to the states. The schools of Hamilton and Marshall base their 
conclusions on a literal interpretation cf the words of the constitu- 
tion. That the United States is a government of limited power is ad- 
mitted, but it is pointed out that the powers granted are to be deter- 
mined, not by a supposed intent, but by the words used. The Presi- 
dent with the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate has power 


to make treaties. The tenth amendment treats of powers not dele- 
gated to the United States. The treaty power is delegated and, 
therefore, by the very words of the amendment outside its scope.* 
The decisions of the Supreme Court in as far as they have 
involved the question should be noted. In Chirae v. Chirac,’ the 
court held, that the treaty of 1800 between the United States and 
France giving to French citizens the right to inherit land in the 
United States, superseded the law of Maryland which denied this 


right. Here is a decision that the federal government by treaty 
can deal with a subject not proper for federal legislation, and which 
relates to a matter which is not external to the states. More re- 


cently the Supreme Court in the case of Hauenstein v7. Lynham® 
held, in spite of a law of Virginia to the contrary, that a citizen 
of Switzerland had, under our treaty with that country, the right 
to the proceeds of the sale of land in Virginia. These are the 
most important cases, though there are others of similar import.’ 
In none did counsel or court contend that the federal government 
had not the right to negotiate the treaty or that when ratified it was 
not the supreme law of the land. Judge Swayne in Hauenstein 7. 
be Lynham, above cited, states the attitude which, without the felt 
necessity for explanation and defense, has always been taken. He 
says, “In the able argument before us, it was+ asserted upon one 
_ side, and not denied on the other, that if the treaty applies its effi- 
cacy must necessarily be complete. The only point of contention 


was one of construction.” 


‘If the reader is anxious to examine the view first expressed he will find it set 
forth with pains and skill by the writer's associate, Prof. Mikell, in the article 
referred to, supra, note 3. The second view bas recently been stated and — 
_ by Senator Root. See 1 American Journal of International Law, 273. 
52 Wheaton’s Reports, 259 (1817). 
*100 United States Reports, 483 (1879). 
See cases cited, supra, note 3. 
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From these decisions we may conclude that it is settled law 
that the treaty power can be so exercised as to confer on aliens 
rights to property in the states which could not be conferred by act 
of Congress. They also settle in the negative the sweeping con- 
tention that the tenth amendment prohibits the treaty power from — 
dealing with all matters not delegated to Congress and relating to 
the internal economy of the states. A treaty can be negotiated and 
ratified which will supersede state laws relating to rights of private 
property. On the other hand, it has never been held by the Su- 
preme Court that the tenth amendment has no effect in limiting the 
treaty power. The question, for instance, whether the treaty power 
can be so exercised as to supersede state laws relating to health and 
morals has never been decided. It is true that there is apparently 
nothing in the text of the constitution to warrant a line being drawn 
between the power of the states to regulate the acquisition of real 
property, and the power to pass laws relating to gambling or dis- 
eased cattle, so that one could logically hold that the tenth amend- 
ment did not prevent the first class of laws from being superseded 
by treaty, but did prevent the last two classes of laws from being 
superseded. Law, however, is not necessarily logic; and besides, 
it must be remembered that a present member of the Supreme 
Court who believed that Chirac v. Chirac and Hauenstein v. Lyn- 
ham proceeded on erroneous principles in disregarding the tenth 
amendment, while he might feel bound to follow these cases in a 
case presenting substantially identical facts, is not bound to follow 
what he regards as a wrong principle to all its logical consequences. 

But even if we should regard the decisions which we have 
quoted as settling, forever, that the treaty power is in no wise 
limited by the tenth amendment, there is still another line of rea- 
oning which renders uncertain the constitutionality of a treaty which 
would deal with matters subject to the police power of the states, 
using the term police power as including all laws which relate to 
the morals and the health of the people or their governmental or- 
ganization and public activity. The constitution assumes the ex- 
istence of the states. The states are as necessary a part of our 
federal state as the national government. All this is generally ad- 
mitted, and from these admitted premises many students of the con- 
stitution draw the inference that any power granted to the federal 
government is subject to the implied limitation that it must not be 
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so exercised as to destroy a state. It is probable that any treaty 

_ which affected the organization of a state government, which at- 
- tempted to alienate without the consent of a state, part or all of 
_ its territory, or which gave to aliens the right to share in the prop- 
erty or services of a state, as the right to use the public parks or 
the right to attend the public schools, would be considered uncon- 
stitutional. Whether a treaty which gave rights denied by the 
laws of a state passed to protect the morals or health of its citizens 
would be constitutional to a person holding this theory of implied 

~ imitation of power is not so certain, though it is likely that a 
treaty which permitted an alien to reside in a state, contrary to the 
opinion of the state that he being white, or yellow, or black would 
contaminate the morals of the people, would be regarded as tending 
to destroy the state, and therefore by implication beyond the power 
of the United States to make the supreme law of the land. When 
once a person adopts the theory of grants or limitations of power 
which arise, not from the text of the constitution, but from “the 
nature of things assumed to exist by the constitution” he is em- 
barked on an uncertain sea whose boundaries will depend on his 
instinct, or, at the best, on shifting theories of the essential nature 


r of our federal state. The judiciary with their power to disregard 
acts or treaties contrary to the constitution become more than the 
a a of a written instrument; they become the self-appointed 

a spirit of the constitution which the framers omitted 


The Aries Court as such has never said that these implied 
_ limitations on treaty power exist, but several individual members 
of the court have, in the past, denied the power to override the 


referred to took this position because of the tenth amendment or 
because of some theory of implied limitation of power. The ques- 
tion is one of profound importance. If the treaties which run 
counter to state police regulations are not the supreme law of the 
land, any act of Congress which runs counter to a state police regu- 
*For a discussion of this particular question see an article by the present writer 
in 55 American Law Register, entitled “Can the United States by Treaty Confer 
on Japanese Residents in California the Right to Attend the Public Schools?" 


"See license cases, 5 Howard's Reports, 504, opinion of Daniel, J., p. 613: of 
‘Woodbury, J., p. 627; of Grier, J., p. 631; of McLean, J., p. 588. For other 


opinions along similar lines, see passenger cases, 7 Howard's Reports, 283. 
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is also of no effect. There is nothing, for example, peculiar 
in the power of Congress over interstate commerce, which would 
enable a law within the scope of this power, to override a law passed 
within the scope of the states police power, if a treaty within the 


lation 


apparent scope of the treaty power could not have that effect. 

This summary of the uncertainties surrounding the extent of 
the limitations on the treaty power of the federal government shows 
the state of unfortunate confusion which exists as to its limitations, 
It is possible for one to hold any one of three theories: 

First.—That as a result of the tenth amendment matters sub- 
ject to the legislative power of the states, and not subject to any 
legislative power conferred on Congress are not subject to the 
treaty power. 

Second.—That the treaty power is impliedly limited by the dual 
nature of our federal state; that the power cannot be so exercised 
as to interfere with the police powers of the states, using the term 
“police power” as including control over the organization of gov- 
ernment, public property, public services, morals and health. 

Third.—That the treaty power is not limited either by the 
tenth amendment or by any implied reservations arising from the 
nature of our federal state. 

A fourth position is possible; namely, that the treaty power is 
— limited by the tenth amendment as indicated in the first proposi- 
tion, and also impliedly limited as indicated in the second proposi- 
tion. The great practical difference in the results flowing from the 
adoption of one rather than another of these theories, will be seen 
if we apply each in turn to treaties purporting to confer rights on 
aliens. 

Under the first theory we can by treaty confer on aliens the 
a right of travel in any part of the United States, but not any rights of 
a resident in a state. The power of Congress to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce has been given an interpretation sufficiently 
wide to make an act, and, therefore, under the theory a treaty, a 
regulation of commerce which relates to the journeying of persons, 
whether foreigners or citizens between the states, or between the 
_ United States and foreign countries. But a treaty guaranteeing 
to an alien any rights of residence or any protection as a resident 
would be beyond the federal government to make effective, because 
a law purporting to protect a citizen of the United States, resident 
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in a state, from assault is beyond the power of Congress to enact, 
and, therefore, under the theory beyond the treaty power. 

wise, a treaty purporjing to confer on the citizens of a foreign 
country, being resident in that country, the right to make contracts 
with the citizens of the United States would be constitutional, be- 
cause such contracts would also come within the power to regulate | 
commerce with foreign nations; but once let the foreigner become a 
resident of a state, and if the laws of that state denied to foreign- 
ers being residents, the right to contract or to obtain property, or — 
placed special restrictions on their commercial intercourse, no treaty 
could protect them. Their only redress, and it would be one of _ 
very doubtful efficacy, would be that portion of the first section of | 
the fourteenth amendment of the constitution which provides; “nor 
shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty or property with-_ 
out due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the law.” 

If we adopt the theory that the treaty power is limited by the 
very nature of our federal state, and also that as a result, the power — 
cannot be so exercised as to interfere with the exercise by the state s 
of their police power in the sense in which we have defined that term . 
any treaty conferring on aliens rights of travel, or residence would 
be powerless to confer on an alien the right of travel or of residence _ 
in any particlar state except subject to those rules which the ate 
regarded as necessary to preserve the morals, health and safety of | 
its citizens. For instance, a state law which arbitrarily excluded © 
all foreigners might be superseded by a treaty admitting the citizens 
of a particular country, but a state law which obliged all persons: 
of African descent to reside in particular parts of a city, or to ride 
in “Jim Crow” cars would apply to a negro subject of Great Britain, 
traveling in that state, even though a treaty in terms stipulated that 
all persons being subjects of Great Britain should in traveling and 
residing in the United States, be subject only to those laws and 
regulations which pertained to white American citizens. In short, 
he who believes a treaty cannot supersede a state law passed under 
its police power might admit that a treaty would require a state to 
treat an alien, except as to political rights, as if he were a citizen, 
but he would probably claim that a treaty can confer on an alien 
no greater rights than those he would have if he were a citizen of © 

the United States. 
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Lastly, if we adopt the theory that the tenth amendment in 


no wise tmmies the treaty power, and also deny any implied reserva- 
tions on that power not found in the text of the constitution but 
arising from the nature of the federal state called into being by 
the adoption of the constitution, then all treaties granting to aliens 
rights of travel or residence in the states, or guaranteeing to them 
while residents protection from injury, and even treaties conferring 
rights in conflict with the police laws of the states, and vesting for- 
eigners with the right to use the public property and obtain the 
public services of the states, would be constitutional. Of course, 
that treaties giving many of the above rights to aliens would be 
constitutional does not mea: .hey might not violate that spirit of 
respect for local desires which should always influence the exer- 
cise by the national government of the powers entrusted to it. That 
a treaty which would override the reasonable laws of a state passed 
in good faith to protect the health or morals of her people, could 
be negotiated under present conditions by any President, or ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of any Senate is unthinkable. But the facet 
that a power may, theoretically, be abused is not an argument that 
it ought not, still less that it not, exist. Generally, any 
power entrusted to government adequate to meet critical emergen- 
cies in legal theory may be used to defeat the very ends, the pre- 


does 


servation of the nation, for which it was conferred. 

When we turn from the nature and extent of the treaty power 
to the extent to which the federal government can protect rights 
fortunately, 
there is little room for radical difference of opinion. The third 
section of the second article makes it the duty of the President to 
“take care that the laws are faithfully executed.” He is also, by the 
second section of the same article, made “commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States.” If a treaty is self-executing, 
it has when ratified by two-thirds of the Senate the force of law, 
and the President in the exercise of his constitutional duty “to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed” has the right, unless 
prohibited by Congress, to use as a means to this end the army and 
navy of the United States. Congress by law may indicate the occa- 
sions when the army and navy shall be used, but in the absence of 
legislation the President has, under the constitution complete dis- 
cretion to use the military forces of the United States to execute 


granted by treaty we approach a subject on which, 
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its laws, subject only to the limitation that he cannot violate any 
general prohibition expressed in the constitution, as the prohibitions 
expressed in many of the amendments. 

The President in executing his duty of enforcing a treaty, as 
in enforcing any law, is not limited to the employment of the mili- 
tary. He can use any other means which Congress has seen fit to — 
place at his disposal. Thus, if Congress has created a secret ser- Bee. 
vice, and not by express provisions confined its use to subjects © 
other than the enforcement of rights guaranteed by treaty, “i 
President has the right to use the service to discover plots which 
if carried out would violate those rights. 


Again, the President can call to his assistance any person or 
persons willing to lend such assistance. For instance, if a mob 
in one of our cities were about to assemble at a station to prevent — 
aliens from getting off the trains on which they arrived, contrary — 
to a treaty giving to them the right of travel in the states, the Presi- 
dent could call “on all law-abiding citizens” to protect, by force, 
if necessary, the right of the aliens to leave the train. The citizen’ 
responding to the call would, of course, be liable if in attempting 
to enforce the treaty he violated a legal right. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if Congress by legislation could prevent the Presi- 
dent from securing voluntary assistance in the exercise of 
constitutional duty to enforce law. 


process for the enforcement of law, and therefore of treaties. 
judicial power of the United States, by the second section of the 
third article “extends to all cases in law and equity arising under 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority.” But 
the extent to which any court of the United States may act depends 
wholly on affirmative congressional action. Congress not having 
made the violation of a right conferred by treaty a crime, the 
courts of the United States have no criminal jurisdiction over any 
alleged violation; and the President is at present without power to 
institute any criminal proceedings for the violation of a treaty 
right. Again, there is at present no law which gives the President 
a right to institute a suit for civil damages for the violation of such 
aright. General equity jurisdiction has, however, been conferred 
on the courts. By general equity jurisdiction we mean that juris- 
diction which was exercised as a matter of custom by the High — 
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Court of Chancery in England. In the main the nature of the juris- 
diction is preventive. A person threatened with the violation of a 
right for which no adequate remedy in a suit for damages exists 
may bring a “bill in equity” praying that an injunctive order issue 
to restrain the threatened violation. By custom also, the attorney- 
general of [england on behalf of the state could bring bills in equity 
to redress certain public wrongs. When, therefore, it is said that 
the courts of the United States have general equity jurisdiction we 
imply that the attorney-general of the United States may at the 
instigation of the President and on behalf of the United States 
bring any bill which the attorney-general of England could bring 
on behalf of the English government in the High Court of Chan- 
cery. The customary equity jurisdiction does not extend to all 
public wrongs; that is to say because an act is a violation of law 
does not necessarily enable the attorney-general to bring a bill in 
equity for its restraint. But by custom the jurisdiction of a court 
of equity does extend to the restraint of those wrongs which injure 
public property or which amount to a public nuisance. The word 
nuisance in this connection has received a wide interpretation. It 
means any act which prevents a number of persons in a community 
from exercising a right. If, therefore, a treaty guaranteed to all 
the citizens of Great Britain rights of residence in the United States, 
and we regard such a treaty as within the power of the President 
and Senate, if one Englishman resident in a state was denied those 
rights by anyone or more persons being private persons or officers 
of the state, a court of equity, while it might restrain the violation 
of the treaty at the private suit of the Englishman affected, would 
not entertain a bill in equity brought on behalf of the United 
States by the attorney-general. To give the attorney-general a 
right to bring the bill, a special statute requiring the federal courts 
to take jurisdiction would have to be passed. On the other hand, 
if there existed a movement on the part of one or more persons in 
a state to deprive all English subjects of the rights guaranteed to 
them by treaty, then such movement would constitute a public 
nuisance and the President could require his attorney-general to 
bring a bill in equity to secure an injunctive order restraining the 
wrong. 

We have so far spoken of the power of the President to en- 
force a lawful treaty in the absence of any legislation by Congress 
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. especially designed to insure obedience to treaties on the part of 
all persons within the United States. It is as certain as any propo- 
sition can be which has not been directly formulated by the Supreme 
- Court in a case involving its application, that Congress has been 
given by the constitution power to pass any law legitimately de- 
signed to strengthen the enforcement of any treaty which it is 
within the power of the President and the Senate to make. The 
A eighteenth clause of the eighth section of the first article not only 
gives to Congress the right “to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers” 
_—meaning the legislative powers conferred in the preceding seven- 
teen sections—but it also confers the right to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution “all other 
_ powers vested by this constitution in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof.” The power to 
enforce the laws of the United States is a power vested in the Presi- 
dent. 
Acts designed to secure the enforcement of law may be roughly 
iy _ classed under three heads: administrative, penal and procedural. 
An act which would place at the disposal of the President, officers 
_ whose special duty it was to guard the persons of aliens would fall 
under the first class; a penal statute would be one which provided 
for the imprisonment or fining of anyone who violated any right 
given by treaty. Under the last head would fall any act which ex- 
tended the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States in cases 
involving alleged violation of treaty rights, or any act which di- 
rected the procedure to be followed in any such case. For instance, 
an act which enabled the President to direct the attorney-general 
to bring a bill in equity for an injunctive order to protect an in- 
dividual alien threatened with a violation of a right conferred on 
him by treaty would fall under this class. 

Of course, these statutes must not violate any prohibition 
contained in the constitution. The administrative statute must not 
authorize those “unreasonable searches and seizures” prohibited by 
the fourth amendment; the penal statute must not deny to the ac- 
cused “a speedy and public trial,” contrary to the sixth amend- 
ment, and the procedural statute must not confer original jurisdic- 
tion on the Supreme Court contrary to the second clause of the 
second section of the third article. But within the limitations men- 
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tioned it is almost impossible to think of an act reasonably designed 
to enforce a treaty that would be unconstitutional. 

That the act must be “reasonably designed to enforce the 
treaty” is clear. The constitution does not say that Congress shall 
have power to make any law which it thinks necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution a power vested by the constitution in 
any department or officer of the government, but merely that Con- 
gress shall have power to make those laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution a power vested. Under 
this grant Congress has a wide choice of means to be used; but 
the means must bear some reasonable relation to the end, which is 
the execution of the power, and the Supreme Court has the final 
right and duty to pass on the question whether the means used 
bears sufficient relation to the power to make it within the right 
of Congress to select that means to enforce the power. Take as a 
concrete instance: A treaty guarantees protection to aliens traveling 
in the United States. A federal statute making it a crime to attack 
an alien, as such, while traveling, contrary to the right conferred 
by the treaty, would be without question a proper means of en- 
forcing the treaty. But suppose the act should go farther than 
this and make anyone who wilfully injured an alien subject to in- 
dictment. As in terms the statute supposed does not require that 
it must be shown that the accused knew that the person he injured 
was an alien, if A in a quarrel kills B, not knowing that B is an 
alien, he would, nevertheless, be indictable under the statute. The 
constitutionality of such a statute is far from certain. The end,— 
the enforcement of the treaty—and the means,—the punishment of 
one who killed another whom he did know was an alien,—would, at 
least, in the opinion of the writer, fail to bear sufficient correspond- 
ence to sustain the act. The question, of course, is an academic one. 
It is not likely that Congress will ever in our day do more than 
make the wilful attack on aliens, as aliens, criminal. 

Thus, the means which are unquestionably within the power 
of the federal government, if properly used, would appear to be 
ample to enforce all treaties. The doubts, and they are many which 
surround the subject we have discussed, are, as we have seen, as 
to the extent of the treaty power, not as to the right of the United 
States to maintain respect for, and punish violations of, those trea- 
ties which it may lawfully make. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Hersert H. Gowen, F.R.G.S., 


Lecturer on Oriental Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. | 


f One of the oldest legends of Japan tells of the sun goddess, 
_ Amaterasu, how she sulked and shut herself up in a cave till all the 


world was dark and fear possessed the hearts of men. Myriads of 


deities, the story goes on to say, did their best to induce the goddess 
to reappear, but without success. At last came the deity Thought- 
Includer, child of the High-August-Producing-W ondrous-Deity, 
who hatched a plot. Outside the door of the cave the conspiring 
gods made so mighty a noise, dancing and singing, that the goddess 
could not forbear opening the door ajar. Then they flashed in her 
face a wonderfully polished mirror, showing the goddess to herself, 
and while Amaterasu admired they closed the cave behind her. So 
the land again had light. The opening of Japan to intercourse with 
the outside world through the epoch-making visit of Commodore 
Perry has certainly in many respects brought Japan face to face 
with a new epoch in her history and has had results which those 
who lured forth the sulking goddess could scarcely have anticipated. 


- A nation once out of the box is not easily to be recaptured and re- 


imprisoned. 

The awakening of Japan is the awakening of the whole Orient. 
The huge bulk of China is responding as certainly, if more slowly, 
. to the influences of western civilization as the more impressionable 


Island Empire. Already we perceive the feverish starts, the “impa- 


tient nerves which quiver while the body slumbers as in a grave.” 
This awakening at the present time finds few skeptical as to its 

_ Significance. Professor Percival Lowell indeed, writing, however, 

before the Russo-Japanese war has endeavored to belittle its interest 


_ for ourselves by speaking of the Oriental civilizations as worn-out, 


- decadent, exhausted. He has made himself believe that reaching 
the Pacific they have found Nirvana. But such an attitude can only 
remind us of the Japanese story given in a book of Buddhist ser- 
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mons,—the story of the frog who journeyed from Tokio to see 
Kyoto and, reaching a mountain top midway, stood on tiptoe to 
view the western capital. He saw only the city he had left—for his 
eyes were in the back of his head. Recent events have more strongly 
than ever emphasized the fact that the Orient has by no means as 
yet satisfied itself with Nirvana. It is becoming more and more 
evident that, whether we are considering the general question of 
state policy towards an Oriental country or whether we are con- 
sidering some local problem, such as that of immigration, which 
indirectly affects the general international situation, it is necessary 
to take this into account. The apparently isolated question of immi- 
_ gration is, like Thor's drinking horn, connected quite inevitably with 
the ocean of international considerations. ' 

The attitudes of men with regard to the facts of Oriental de- 
velopment may quite reasonably vary. Some may, like the eloquent 
~ author of “The Torch,” be bracing their souls to the contemplation 
of the distant future, when American civilization shall have played 
its part in the world’s making and we, more or less resignedly, shall 
have to pour the accumulated treasures of history into the lap of 
the Eastern world. 

Others may look at the whole matter, even from the American 
standpoint, optimistically, seeing in the meeting of east and west the 
completion of Hegel’s great circle of spiritual development, the 
day’s work of the “Ewigzeitgeist.” Others again may view the 
future fearfully. As Anaxagoras unrolled before the Athenians the 
map of Anaximander, while he harangued them on the danger of 
the Persian advance, so these may lift up the cry of the “Yellow 
Peril” and color with alarmist pigments the counsels of statesmen 
and the editorial utterances of the press. 

Whatever the attitude adopted, the country needs, even for the 
discussion of local problems, a broad appreciation of facts. On 
July 12, 1852, Mr. William H. Seward pointed out that two civiliza- 
tions which had parted company four thousand years ago on the 
jlains of Asia were meeting again on the Pacific. Hence, he added, 
“the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands and the vast regions be- 
yond, will become the chief theatre of events in the world’s great 
hereafter.” 

We need to remember this, especially in the State of Washing- 
- ton, which in some ways is more closely connected with the Orient 
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Problem of Orienta 
than any other part of the country. That is why it has seemed 
necessary to preface what is here said with regard to Oriental immi- 
gration with a certain amount of generalization. The problem of 
_ immigration is a small one apart from its connection with the gen- 
eral problem of our national relations with China and Japan and 
the bearing of these relations upon the still larger question of world 
politics. As Darwin traced the failure of white clover in Australia 
to the killing of the cats which left the mice free to eat the bumble 
bees by means of which the clover was fertilized, so some small 
local prejudice against a Japanese laborer or storekeeper on the 
Pacific Coast may set in motion the machinery for a war embroiling 
the nations of two hemispheres. 
With such portentous possibilities it is a real relief to confess 
that, so far as the State of Washington is concerned, there is no 
great cause for alarm. Whatever may be the temperature in British 
Columbia to the north and in California to the south, there is no hot 
blood, at the moment of writing, in Washington. Indeed, to some 
the discussion of the subject as a “problem” has seemed academic. 
A friend, speaking of the excited attempts of a very small group of 
_ exclusionists to rouse feeling on the subject, is reminded of poor 
_ Hood’s pathetic remark, when they put the mustard plaster on his 
emaciated chest, “Don’t you think there is a great deal of mustard 
to very little meat?” Twenty-five years ago there was considerable 
feeling as to Chinese immigration, the day of the Japanese was not 
yet, and riots took place in Seattle and Tacoma which have so far 
prevented any large Oriental migration to Tacoma. There are now 
no Chinese in that city and only 664 Japanese. 

But there is little trace of the old bitterness. Here and there we 
have prejudice and dislike. Over-sensitive mothers fear an immoral 
influence from Orientals in school with their children. Exclusion 
leagues sporadically put forth their posters, “Fire the Japs,” but the 
proceeding is half-hearted and suggests the need of the exclusionists 
themselves being “fired”—with enthusiam, if they are to make their 
cause a live issue. There can be little question that the general 
public sentiment of the State of Washington is fairly well ex- 

_ pressed in a recent editorial of the “Post-Intelligencer” (Seattle), 
follows: 
“In an extensively advertised article by Mr. Will Irwin, of San 
Francisco, ‘Pearson’s Magazine,’ printed in New York, undertakes 
(331) 
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to tell ‘Why the Pacific Slope hates the Japanese.’ The title of Mr. 
Irwin’s article is rather too broad, for to undertake to explain ‘why’ 2 
the Japanese are ‘hated,’ is to assume hatred of the race as a fact, 
and that is error of a rather mischievous sort. 

“It is obviously illogical to assume that because some Americans 
on this coast hate some Japanese, or because some Americans hate 
all Japanese, that, therefore, on this coast all Americans hate all i 
Japanese. 

“Mr. Irwin is perfectly competent to speak for that portion of . 
San Francisco which has been under his immediate observation and 4 
study ; but he is not authorized to speak for Washington, or for the 
city of Seattle. 
a ” m1 “Washington is a part of the Pacific Slope; but so far as the 4 
— - vast majority of the men and women of this state are concerned, ' 

an - there is no hatred of the Japanese, no prejudice against the race, and : 
7 no unkindly feeling for members of the race who now reside in this | 
commonwealth. On their own account, they are perfect'y welcome 
here. 

“But aside from the inherent worth of good Japanese who have 
settled in this city and state, a vast majority of the people of Wash- 
ington believe that these citizens of Japan should be accorded every 
right, privilege and immunity vouchsafed them in the solemn stipu- 
lations entered into by the United States government and the gov- = 
ernment of Japan. 
“There may be Japanese problems in California; there is none ; 
here. There may be hatred of Japanese in California, but there is 
none here, and ‘Pearson’s’ should be fairer and juster in its con- 
clusions than to put Washington in a false attitude.” : 

It is worth noticing, moreover, that during the recent visit to + 
the Pacific Coast of the Japanese training squadron, under Vice- a 
~ Admiral Ijichi, while in Vancouver, I}. C., under the flag of Japan’s a 
ally, sufficient hostility was shown to prevent a parade of Japanese ae 


sailors under arms; in Seattle and Tacoma the welcome was of the 
warmest, and every appreciation of the sterling qualities of the 
Mikado’s seamen was manifested. 

Of course such a condition of feeling may not be permanent. 
Human nature is much the same in Washington as in California. 
q Some sudden exacerbation of public sentiment might easily lead to 

4 


hostile expression. Put it is sufficiently evident that the hostility, 
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wherever it may manifest itself, is not primarily rac iol, Dr. Josiah 

Royce has recently written:' “Our so-called race problems are 

merely the problems caused by our antipathies.”” Remembering this, 

we can see three or four reasons for the general absence in the 
State of Washington of antipathy towards the Orientals: 

1. There is the consciousness that the immigration of Orientals 

is not now, nor is likely to be in the future, on such a scale as seri- 

= ously to threaten the disturbance of the labor market. The number 

of Chinese now in the state is uncertain. In 1905 a census was com- 

~ menced, but was not completed owing to the filing of protests from 

various quarters. So far as taken, I am informed by the inspector of 

immigration at this port, Mr. John H. Sargent, there were shown to 

be 2,936 Chinese in the state. Of this number 2,225 were laborers, 

: 329 merchants, 264 natives of the state and 118 unclassified. Mr. 

Sargent believes the total number is less than 5,000 at the present 

time. The distribution, so far as the larger towns are concerned, is 

as follows: Seattle, 602; Spokane, 268; Walla Walla, 220; Blaine, 

221; Anacortes, 218; Port Townsend, 160; Point Roberts, 146; 

os _ Bellingham, too. In the last named towns the Chinese are employed 

chiefly in the salmon canneries during the summer. 

With regard to the Japanese, the figures furnished me by the 

i Japanese Consulate are very explicit and show the Japanese popula- 

tion of 134 communities in the state. The total number is 9,056, a 

much smaller number than is popularly supposed. The distribution, 

mentioning again only the larger cities and towns, is as follows: 

Seattle, 3.134; Tacoma, 664; Spokane, 447; Bellingham, 150; 

Yakima, 149; Olympia, 57; Everett, 17. In some smaller places we 

have a larger proportion of Japanese, as, for instance, 403 at Fife, 

74 at Walville, 75 at Leavenworth, 90 at Kerriston, 132 at Mukilteo, 

103 at Littele, 96 at Startup. In these latter communities the pres- 

ence of Japanese is due to local demands for labor in railway con- 

struction, canneries, logging camps, etc. In Seattle the bulk of the 

Japanese are engaged in mercantile pursuits, restaurants, hotels and 

in domestic service. 

. As to the immigration at present proceeding, we have an annual 

average of 700 Chinese entering the United States through the ports 

_ of this district. Of these the large majority are former residents of 

_ the United States. The new arrivals during the past year have not 


Questions and Prejudices,” p. 47. 
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exceeded fifty, and consist of “students, merchants, travelers for 
curiosity and pleasure, and officials of the Chinese Government.” 
With regard to the present rate of Japanese immigration | 
cannot do better than quote Mr. Sargent’s words: “During the fiscal 
_ year ended June 30, 1908, approximately 4,500 Japanese entered 
the United States through ports of this state. Japanese immigration 
for the fiscal year ending June 3oth, next (1909), will not exceed 
one-half of the above number.” As Seattle is the principal port 
of entry for the Japanese who come to this country it will be seen 
that there is no great danger of our being overrun as things are at 
present. Passports, since the agreement of June, 1908, between the 
_ State Departments, are now issued to three classes of laborers only, 
--: “former residents of the United States, parents or children of 
former residents and settled agriculturists.”. Not more than twenty- 
“settled agriculturists,” 


_ prise in the United States. A considerable proportion of the new 
arrivals are Japanese women who come to join the husbands to 
_whom they have already been married in Japan by proxy. On their 
arrival they are now re-married according to the laws of the State 
of W ashington. 

2. There is no real fear, as matters stand, of any mischievous 
influence, morally and socially, through the presence of Orientals in 
the state. I may again quote from Mr. Sargent’s letter to me: “At 
times in the past when complaints were raised by labor unions, ex- 
clusion leagues and others as to the number of Japanese arriving 
on this coast the department has sent our special officers to investi- 
gate. These officers on going aboard our boats found the Japanese 

_ to be young men, bright, active, intelligent, cleanly and well-dressed. 
On going ashore they found that none of them were in poor-houses or 
supported by charity.” The presence of Japanese and Chinese in 

our schools and universities is not resented; they do good work and 
graduate with credit. There are now in the schools of Seattle, 
forty-seven Chinese (thirty-three boys and fourteen girls), and 242 
Japanese (215 boys and twenty-seven girls). Nine Chinese and fifty 
Japanese are in high schools. Mr. F. B. Cooper, superintendent of 
schools, informs me: “Reports that come to me from the principals 
are that both the Japanese and Chinese are unobtrusive and studious, 
«i haa that they occasion little or no difficulty so far as the administra- 
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tion of the school is concerned.” He writes further, “we experience 
no difficulty whatever with either the Japanese or Chinese on moral 
- grounds. They attend strictly to their own business, those that we 
- have in school being newcomers to the country and knowing little 
_ or nothing of our language, keep naturally very much to themselves. 
- The little children are tractable and apt.” The state law does not, 
-as in Oregon and California, forbid intermarriage between Japanese 
and whites and such marriages, while not frequent, are not unsuc- 
cessful, nor do they, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
attract any special attention. 
The question of ultimate assimilation is one on which it is diffi- 
cult to speak with any certainity. The Japanese themselves are to 
such an extent the result of fusion, combining such elements as Ainu, 
_ Mongol, Malay, Negrito, that a strain of white blood is not likely to 
_ diminish their vitality, whatever the Japanese strain may do for the 
Caucasian. It is quite certain as Dr. Gulick has shown in his “Evo- 
 Jution of the Japanese,” that the differences between Japanese and 
Americans are not biological but sociological, due to environment 
rather than to unalterable physiological laws. At any rate, the 
Japanese element is too small to have an appreciable effect in alter- 
ing the American type. 
3. There is a very general conviction in Washington that the 
commercial interests of the Pacific Northwest demand close touch 
_ with the Orient and its peoples. With our present lack of a mer- 
_ chant marine, it is wise to encourage the commercial enterprise of 
the Chinese and Japanese. Their countrymen help to keep up and 
develop trade. Unfair treatment is apt to produce boycotts which 
Rs are speedily felt by Pacific Coast merchants. Moreover, the stan- 
dard of living in the Orient is raised by the example of Orientals 
_ who have had experience of life in American cities, and the raising 
of the standard of living in the Orient is the problem of the foreign 
_ merchant. It has been said with truth that to raise the standard 
_ of comfort in China by 50 per cent is to add commercially to the 
me world’s population 200 millions of human beings. 
4. Beyond the merely negative sentiment of the causelessness 
- for alarm and bevond the more or less selfish considerations of the 
business man there is growing up the sense of responsibility for 
harmonious international relations. The Oriental nations are no 
longer regarded as barbarians to be bullied at will. They have the 
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right, and the power to enforce the right, to be treated as self- 
respecting and honorable members of the great family of nations. 
It is felt, therefore, that the Oriental question must be regarded 
from a higher point of view than that of merely local and selfish 
interests. Of course, were the strain on our patience and good 
_ judgment suddenly intensified there is no telling what might happen, 
but at present there can be no doubt that our public men and the 
press are alive to the importance of looking at the Oriental problem 
from a national and even human point of view. 

F This much may be said by way of conclusion. In saying that 
there is little racial antipathy at present in Washington I have said 
less than the truth. On the positive side much is being done towards 
the creation of good relations. The Chamber of Commerce in 
Seattle has taken an active interest in promoting good feeling be- 
tween the merchants of Japan and those of the state, sending and 
receiving delegations with accompaniments of the highest courtesy. 
_ The University of Washington is making a good beginning in pro- 
a viding for instruction in Oriental literature and languages. The 


churches, too, are active in the establishment of missions in the 


larger towns, and flourishing institutions conducted by six or seven 
af religious bodies, exist in Seattle for the benefit of Japanese or 
Chinese. 

Nor is this without result. Commerce is developed with the 
Orient itself through the presence of Oriental agents here. Educa- 
tion is advanced in Japan and China through the stimulus given by 
the graduates of American colleges. Moreover, religious work in 
China and Japan is wonderfully stimulated by the work accomplished 
amongst Orientals here. Bishop Restarick, of Honolulu has re- 
cently said that according to the testimony of Chinese and Japanese 
missionaries of long experience the converts in Hawaii, and the same 
is even truer of those on the Pacific Coast, are two or three genera- 
tions ahead of the converts in the Orient itself. In such a gradual 
moral and intellectual assimilation of the members of alien races lies 
our best hope for the future. An iron-bound policy of exclusion 
can only keep apart, and that against the course of nature and 
against the interests of both sides of the Pacific. The fable of the 
clam, which boasted of its security from attack because of its ability 
to close its shell, and awoke to find itself on a fish-stall with the 
notice above it, “This clam, two cents,” is as applicable to other 
(330) 
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countries as to Japan. Frank and honorable relations between the 
state departments of Oriental nations and our own, equally removed 
from doctrinaire sentimentalism and from pandering to popular 

prejudice ; intelligent and humane administration of existing laws 
respecting immigrants; encouragement of the intercourse which 
shall promote mutual understanding and good will—these are the 
factors which will make the human more conspicuous than the racial 
and link together the two sides of the Pacific with the bonds of 
honorable and lasting peace. 
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THE EFFECT OF AMERICAN RESIDENCE ON JAPANESE 


~ By Baron KENTARO KANEKO, wo 


In 1873, Mr. Charles Flint, one of the school committee in 
_ Boston, stated to our Minister at Washington that Japanese students 
in America were studious and ambitious; that they were a credit 
to their own country, and at the same time gave a stimulus to 
American boys. They were then, he said, simply acorns, but would 
surely in the future become the oaks of national power in Japan. 
As predicted by the representative of the Boston School Committee, 
those Japanese have already become a part of the power which has 
made Japan what it is to-day! 

However, some years ago there arose a question in Japan 
whether Japanese youths should not rather be sent to monarchial 
countries in Europe than to the United States, because the latter 
@ a republic, where educational institutions and society are all 


- founded upon democratic principles. It was claimed that Japanese 
7 


& might imbibe radical ideas, which, if not detrimental, are entirely 
: ’ foreign to the principle of our monarchial nation; but the result 
Bie of work by Japanese who returned from America showed that they 
were far more conservative than those educated in Europe. The 

- men trained in America regularly gained the confidence of their 
superiors or employers. Consequently an American school cer- 
tificate has been regarded as a strong recommendation for young 
men applying for any position in Japan, and they are welcomed 
in all the departments of government, as well as in business com- 
panies. To-day from the position of minister in the imperial cabi- 
a down to managerships of private firms, the positions are nearly 
rant all filled by those who were one time resident in the United States. 
Therefore it is often asked why an American education or 
sojourn has such an effect upon Japanese? To this I always 
answer that American life is full of energy and hope—energy 
stimulated by hope, and hope attained by work! Moreover, accord- 
ing to the psychology of the American people, man is taught to re- 
gard work as an end, and that to remain idle is a crime! To live in 
(338) 
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such an environment has a decidedly beneficial effect upon Japanese. 
Besides there is something in the American atmosphere which gives 
to a Japanese a new vigor as soon as he steps on American soil, 


and makes him ready to meet the fierce struggle of life. It makes 


no difference whether his stay in America be long or short, the 
Japanese holds fast to his bosom the feeling of gratitude toward 
America, which follows him even to the grave! 

Many recent travelers after visiting Europe and America have 
said that Japanese who have been in America are earnest and active, 
and are the best qualified for any responsible position after they 
return home. The result of their work in Japan meets fully a 
parent’s wishes; and now Japanese fathers are eager to send their 
sons and daughters to America, after they finish the studies at our 
colleges. Therefore the increase of Japanese in America has very 
great weight upon American influence in Japan, and a decrease will 
surely bring about a contrary result! Japanese in America have 
already served their country, doing credit to their American educa- 
tion, and thus doing honor to the United States. I hope sincerely 
that Japanese in America will in the future keep up the prestige 

_ already gained, and thereby recruit the American influence in Japan. 
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CHINESE LABOR COMPETITION ON THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


Mary Roserts Coocince, 
Formerly Associate Professor of Sociology, Stanford University, Cal.; 
Author of “Chinese Immigration” (in press). 


In discussing the question of Chinese competition in labor on 
the Pacific Coast it is ordinarily assumed that whenever a Chinaman 
enters any occupation he necessarily takes the place of an American 


ora European foreigner. But this does not at all correctly represent 


the true labor situation. The State of California, which contained 
three-fourths of the Chinese immigrants until after the exclusion 
law was passed, was settled by men drawn by the lure of gold, by 
adventurers and speculators of every class and nationality—indus- 
trial gamblers, in fact—who had no intention of earning a living 
there as laborers or domestics. They came to make no less than a 
fortune ; and if they were driven to common tasks temporarily when 
their luck failed in mining or in the scarcely less hazardous business 


of provisioning camps and importing merchandise, they resented it 


and constituted, therefore, an exceptionally discontented and unstable 
laboring class. For almost a generation the stratum of society, 
which in any long-settled community is filled by those who cook, 
clean, wash and sew by those who perform the heavy, drudging 
labor fundamental to industrial development, was all but lacking. 
There were almost no women or youth who would work even at 
exorbitant wages, and until the Kearney period no considerable sup- 
ply of common laborers. At times the vacuum was partially filled 
by those newly-arrived or down on their luck, but all of them would 
desert at the news of a new gold-strike or at the chance of any sort 
of promising speculation. 

The Chinese laborers, therefore, coming almost exclusively 
from the free agricultural peasantry of Kwang Tung and Fukien, 
were welcome, and, being more enticed by the tales of high wages 
than by the golden adventure, fitted naturally into the labor vacuum 
left by men of more adventurous disposition. They became—what 
they still remain for the most part—gap-fillers—assuming the 
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menial, petty and laborious work which white men would not do and 

for which their experience and their native characteristics especially 
prepared them. 
The question has, furthermore, generally been discussed w ith 
"reference to conditions existing in a few towns and the one large 
= city, San Francisco; yet, during three decades of free immigration, 
a majority of the Chinamen were in the rural and mountain districts 
engaged in domestic, agricultural and general labor and in placer 
mining. In these sparsely populated and often very remote regions 
~ their services were acknowledged to be indispensable and only partly 
filled a demand which has never been supplied by native or foreign 
workers. Even in placer mining they worked chiefly the poor and 
abandoned claims which white men left untouched and rarely at- 
tempted to compete for the higher prizes of fortune. 

, 2 During the first twenty years of California history there were, 
indeed, occasional anti-Chinese movements coincident with political 
campaigns, when candidates and agitators catered to the mining vote 

Py % by appeals to a natural race antipathy which had been intensified by 

But the objection 
to the Chinese in the earlier time was a phase of the initial struggle 
of the Americans against all foreigners for the control of the mines ; 

-and somewhat later took the form of a general apprehension of “an 
invasion of heathen hordes” rather than complaint of the competition 

of Oriental labor. Without rehearsing in detail the proofs, it may 
be stated finally that at this period the Chinese were a considerable 
and indispensable element in California progress and in no proper 
sense competitors of white labor. Even Mr. Samuel Gompers has 
granted that up to 1869 the presence of the Chinese “caused no 
serious alarm or discomfort to white labor.” 

But within the decade following the opening of the Central 
Pacific Railway the industrial conditions of the Far West were 
_ rapidly altered. The builders of the Southern Pacific, after employ- 
_ ing every available white laborer at good wages, had been compelled 
to prepay the passages of thousands of Chinese immigrants in order 

to finish the road within the time required by Congress; and upon 
its completion ten thousand whites and Chinese were discharged 
upon the western labor market. Shortly afterward the greater ease 
of travel, the phenomenal mining stock sales and two successive 
_ years of abundant rainfall upon which mining and agricultural pros- 
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perity depended, greatly stimulated immigration from the eastern 
states. In 1868 and 1869 there came into the state 59,000 white 
immigrants—a number more than double the net increase of the ten 
years previous. The railway, instead of bringing in a general era 
of prosperity, as had been anticipated, opened California markets to 
eastern competition and at once reduced profits on local manufac- 
tures and commodities, while immigration precipitated the inevitable 
fall of wages, which had remained extraordinarily high as a conse- 
quence of isolation and the conditions of pioneer mining. Before 
western society had become readjusted to these disconcerting results 
of closer union with the world the panic of 1873 struck the eastern 
states and settled into a prolonged depression. The financial status 
of California, being established on a gold basis and chiefly supported 
by the mines, was not at first adversely or directly affected; but 
indirectly she began to share the disaster through the thousands of 
unemployed who had come from the stagnation of eastern cities to 
the land where gold and work were said to be still abundant. 

Unfortunately, the white migrants were of a class of which the 
state already had an over-supply: factory workers, clerks, semi- 
skilled artisans, and men of low-grade city occupations. The records 
of the California Labor Exchange, which handled the greater part 
of the unemployed in San Francisco from 1868 to 1870, show that 
even in those thriving years there was an excessive supply of waiters, 
painters, dishwashers, grooms, porters, bookkeepers, salesmen, ware- 
housemen and indoor workmen of all kinds, while there was an 
unfilled demand for heavy labor on construction works and iarms, 
for lumbermen and machine blacksmiths, and for women and boys 
as cooks and helpers. Fifty per cent of the applicants were Irish, 
ten per cent English and Scotch, ten per cent German and only 
nineteen per cent native American, of whom a considerable number 
must have been of Irish or German parentage. The labor market 
continued to be recruited from men of no use in the country and 
most of whom would not go there even at wages much above those 
to which they had been accustomed. 

About 1874 the inevitable fall of wages, so long postponed by 
abnormal conditions, began. Measured by the eastern standard, they 
were still high throughout the whole Kearney period. From the 
California standpoint they were falling terribly; and to the work- 
ingmen they seemed to threaten a less than living wage. In cooking, 
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sewing and laundry work they remained through the seventies prac- 
tically stationary at three times the average eastern rate. In farm 
labor, though falling slowly, they averaged 33 per cent above the 
Middle West; while in those “services on the spot,” which are slow 
to feel the effects of competition, they remained permanently far 
above the standard of older communities. The accompanying table, 
covering nineteen trades between 1870 and 1890, demonstrates the 
superiority of San Francisco conditions during the national de- 
pression: 

Comparison oF MaxtmuM AND Minimum Datty Waces or NINETEEN TRADES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO AND IN ELEVEN OtHeER Cities, 1870-1890." 


fin. 11 cities. 
Range in cents. 
Max. S. F. 
Range in cents. 
Amt. by which 
min. of S. F. 
exceeds max. 
of 11 Cities 


N 


Blacksmiths I $2.4 $0.27 
Blacksmith’s helpers ... 1.5 1.41 18 ; 2.09 
Boiler makers 2.41 
Bricklayers mk 3.00 4.00 
Carpenters 2.28 3.09 
Compositors 2.64 i 3.27 
Engineers (R. R.) .... 4. 3.49 i : 4.53 
Firemen (R. R.) 1.75 2.54 
Hod carriers : 1.58 i Y 2.35 
.......... 2 2.36 : 3.40 


Laborers (street) 6: 1.45 . 2.00 
Laborers (general) ..... 1. 1.40 1.97 


Machinists 2.22 f 3. 2.95 
Masons (stone) 3. 2.81 4.83 

Painters 2.16 2 3.00 
2.68 3.15 
2.79 3. 3.55 
Stone cutters 2.66 . 3.66 
Teamsters 1.71 . 2.62 


$2.27 $0.42 $3.13 $089 $0.39 


It appears that during twenty years the minimum average wage 
in San Francisco in eighteen of nineteen trades exceeded the maxi- 


‘Reprinted from Coolidge, Chinese Immigration (in press). 
Bul, 18, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1898. Rearranged. 
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mum average wage in eleven other cities, the total average excess 
amounting to thirty-nine cents per day per trade. Nor was this 
excess diminished by an appreciable difference in the cost of living. 

Nevertheless, during this very period there occurred the labor 
outbreak known as Kearneyism, whose animus was concentrated 
upon the rich, monopolistic corporations and upon the Chinese. 
The movement was in fact a reflection of the wider national labor 
agitation, and had its origin in a network of local industrial griev- 
ances. The demand for labor was erratic and its conditions un- 
stable. When the eastern depression finally made itself felt in Cali- 
fornia the check upon industry was intensified by drought, and to 
the thousands of eastern unemployed were added more than the 
normal number of those who in the West are usually out of work 
from December to March. A large number of the immigrants were 
such as could not have found work in California even in prosperous 
times, and a study of the principal industries suggests that the 
situation was greatly aggravated by the extremely intermittent char- 
acter of all rural employments. As the rainy season came on the 
placer miners, both white and Chinese, returned to the valley towns 
and to the coast. Farm laborers had work only from March to July 
or August and a few for the short plowing season in early winter, 
after which they, too, drifted into San Francisco. All the indus- 
tries dependent on mining and farming suffered the same seasonal 
contraction. The failure of winter rainfall, just before the Kearney 
uprising, resulted in widespread unemployment and consequent con- 
gestion of workers in San Francisco. Then, as now, during the 
winter months, certain streets were thronged with idle and dis- 
gruntled men, among whom the agitator and the demagogue found 
ready listeners. Chinatown as well was filled up with miners, fisher- 
men and laborers, to whom were added in February and March the 
usual quota of spring immigrants from Hongkong. Men are not 
logical when their wages are falling or when they are unemployed— 
the mere juxtaposition of thousands of both races, even though 
many of them would find abundant and well-paid work in the coun- 
try at the opening of the next spring, made it seem evident that 
there must be intense competition. Yet the recurring congestion and 
lack of work was due to climatic and economic conditions with 
which the Chinamen had nothing to do. 

During the seventies the Chinese had been gradually shifting 
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from the mining to the agricultural and urban counties, until, in 
1880, about one-third of the whole number were in towns, and from 
20,000 to 25,000 in San Francisco at various seasons. It has been 
shown that if there was competition anywhere, it was in manufac- 


ture, and in the principal city where such factory industries as there 


were chiefly existed. In a pamphlet entitled “Meat vs. Rice,” pub- 
lished by the American Federation of Labor, eight industries are 


fe specifically mentioned as the most important of those from which the 


Chinese had driven white labor. Only three of them, however, em- 
ployed Chinamen in any considerable numbers and turned out suffi- 
cient product to merit any examination. The boot and shoe industry, 
the woolen industry and cigar-making are the manufactures fre- 
quently named in anti-Chinese literature as unquestionable examples 
of severe competition, and should, therefore, be individually studied. 

In the boot and shoe industry there were engaged in the seven- 
ties from 1,500 to 2,500 persons, of whom 26 per cent were Irish, 
21 per cent Americans and 19 per cent each Germans and Chinese. 
The competition, it is evident, must have been between the Irish 
~and German foreigners on the one hand and the Oriental foreigners 
on the other, if, as is usual, the overseers and foremen were Amer- 
- icans. This manufacture, begun as the result of the superior quality 
of hides and leather in California, suffered a sudden check upon the 
- finishing of the railway because of the opening of the home market 
to eastern producers. Although leather was relatively cheap, it was 
_ shipped east, manufactured and shipped back, and sold at a greater 
profit than could be made on home manufactured goods. From 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the goods manufactured by the Chi- 
_ nese in San Francisco were made in Chinese shops and sold to their 
countrymen, the product being principally coarse boots and shoes for 
_ laborers and cheap slippers. It was said that they never could make 
fine footwear, but it may be that they, too, found competition with 
eastern-made goods unprofitable. The Knights of Saint Crispin, a 
_ union of shoemakers newly organized in the West, demanded that 
i the manufacturers employ White labor ; but when, under the intimi- 


_ dation of Kearneyism, the substitution was agreed to, it was found 


necessary to send east for operatives. Nor did wages ever fall to 
the eastern level except in those operations where the Chinese took 
the places of the women and children so largely employed in eastern 
factories after the introduction of shoe machinery. It is clear that 
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a local industry, 48 per cent of whose operatives in the east were 
women, must have had some considerable advantages to maintain 
itself. Asa matter of fact, California had only a cheaper raw mate- 
rial and Chinese labor—which was paid about the same as women 
elsewhere—to oppose to the generally cheaper labor and much 
cheaper fuel and capital of eastern producers. Even with its local 
advantages the industry throve only for a short time, and the Chi- 
nese manufacture in Chinese shops declined as rapidly as the Amer- 
ican. In 1870 this industry ranked fourth in the state; by 1893 its 
production had declined to less than half what it had been, and at 
present it has not even a place among the sixteen leading industries. 

The woolen industry has a similar history. Established in 1867 
by a Scotchman because of the superiority of California wool, it 
employed at its height about 1,000 operatives. It was never able to 
compete with the eastern product in certain lines and in the others 
only paid dividends after the Chinese began to be employed. Cali- 
fornia was employing only one woman and one youth to nineteen 
men (both white and Chinese), while the other states were employ- 
ing in this manufacture one woman and one child to every two to 
five men. A comparison of the wages of different classes of em- 
ployees, from 1867 to 1880, in the East and the Far West shows that 
the total average wage of the eight classes in which Chinese were 
engaged was exactly the same as of the same classes in seven other 
states; while the average of nine other classes in which white men 
were employed was one dollar per day higher in California than 
elsewhere. Even with Chinese labor the wages of California woolen 
factories never reached the lower level of the East. Between 1880 
and 1890 the industry began to decline, the number employed fell 
from &19 to 125, and its product dwindled from $1,700,000 to 
$350,000. 

The third trade, cigar-making, in which the Chinese are said to 
have superseded Americans has had almost as disastrous a history. 
Established in the West by Germans, in 1870 it was employing from 
2,000 to 2,500 persons and a few years later perhaps twice as many. 
It had fallen almost wholly into the hands of the Chinese and the 
scale of wages was about ten per cent less than those of eastern 
and southern establishments. In 1877 the statistics of seventeen 
white firms in San Francisco, most of them German, show a total 
of 263 Chinese earning $2.75 per day ; and 133 more $3.00 per day; 
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while 2,800 Chinese were employed by Chinese manufacturers at 
_ fifty cents to $1.25 per day and board. In 1878, at the demand of 
the White Labor League, most of the white firms agreed to replace 
all Chinese with white labor at union wages in order to give the 
unemployed work. It was at once disclosed that there were very 
few cigar makers out of work in San Francisco and the unions sent 
East for several hundred men, many of whom ultimately returned 
to the East or left the trade for more alluring occupations in Cali- 
fornia. In spite of the gradual re-engagement of many Chinese 
- the industry rapidly declined, owing, it is said, to the severe competi- 
- tion of Eastern tenement-house and Cuban labor. As in the case 
of the shoe industry, the Chinese manufacture also declined, and 
ty 1891, the Hong Tuck Tong—Chinese Cigar Makers’ Union—had 
only one-fourth as many members as formerly. 


The history of these three factory industries in which the 


as. Chinese were largely employed, and of many small ones, shows that, 
except in cigar-making, wages did not reach the level of Eastern 
- manufacture. The relatively low wages in them were probably due 
to the narrow margin of profit and to the impossibility of permanent 
success under local conditions. It does not appear that any number 
- of white men were displaced by Chinese; but undoubtedly the pre- 
~ sence of a large number of white immigrants unfitted for California 


approaching that of the rest of the country. Yet without_the 
_ Chinese some-of these manufactures would not have survived at all. 
If it be contended that white men were driven to accept “Chinese 
wages” still the inexorable fact of Eastern competition has to be 
reckoned with. The unanswerable fact is that whereas these three 
_ manufactures once ranked among the leading ones of the state, their 
combined product in 1906 was not as much as that of one of its 
sixteen principal industries. If the Chinese excluded white labor 
: from them originally then it may now be argued that the exclusion 
of the Chinese has killed the industries. But neither hypothesis 
can be sustained ; rather we must suppose that certain kinds of manu- 
_ facture in California were premature and their decline due to causes 
_ only remotely connected with the labor supply. 

One other contention—that the Chinese took the — of wo- 
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to require demonstration that in a region where there were, even 
in 1880, only three females to five males of all races; and only one 
child of school age to every three or four adults, such women and 
youth as wished to work could not fail to find work when there 
was work for anyone. During the Kearney period women consti- 
tuted less than six per cent of the total number in gainful occupa- 
tions ; and about fifty per cent of those in the sewing trades in which 
the Chinese were ten per cent. The wages of women in every line 
of household labor and in the sewing trades were and have remained 
far higher than anywhere else in the United States. It is true that 
Chinamen performed a large part of the domestic labor in California, 
but always at wages higher than those of women and with an ever- 
rising demand, until at present a Chinese cook is a luxury that only 
the rich can afford. 

In the discussion of Chinese labor competition only two con- 
spicuous qualities of the Chinese laborer himself are commonly 
mentioned: his thrift and his laborious patience; yet he has several 
other characteristics of even greater pertinence~to the question. 
Free Chinese labor never remains “cheap” for any great length of 
time. In California the Chinamen are receiving on the average 
twice as much in wages as in 1882 and more than similar classes 
of naturalized Europeans. They are not only organized more 
thoroughly and minutely into unions than Americans but they have 
an adaptability and a keenness which enable them to distribute them- 
selves quickly to the districts and the occupations where competition 
is least and wages highest. They have left factory labor and 
washing because wages were too low, although the Chinese laundry- 
men are paying twice the wages they paid twenty years ago. In 
fact among the fifty or sixty thousand remaining in California, most 
of whom were originally laborers, a majority are now the owners of 
small independent businesses or employed in coéperative undertak- 
ings. In Hawaii, where the Chinese are preferred to any other 
class of common labor, it is the complaint that the Chinamen will 
not remain laborers and now expect to make white men’s profits in 
their business enterprises. 

Again, it is a mistake to suppose that the Chinaman lives 
penuriously on rice and wholly without meat. He does, indeed, live 
within his income, but, because of his industry, intelligent ambition 
and thrift, he generally has money in his pocket, and no man likes to 
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spend it for good food and for pleasures more than he. Professor 
Jaffa has concluded from an exhaustive study of the dietaries of 
three groups of Chinese—washmen, truck-gardeners and students,— 
that their food is quite as nutritious and more varied than that of 
white workingmen, small tradesmen and farm-hands in the same 
region. The somewhat lower cost he attributes to less wasteful 
habits and greater skill in preparation, on the part of the Orientals. 
The ability to cook, sew and wash for himself, as the white laborer 
_ ean seldom do satisfactorily, is also a considerable advantage both 
- to the employer and to the Chinaman in the homeless life he leads. 
it His native thrift and his moderation both in his pleasures and his 
vices enable him to endure with less danger of degeneration the 
effects of intermittent employment. 

The enumeration of the Chinese laborer’s industrial virtues 
would seem to render him a dangerous competitor of the white 
laborer, but as a matter of fact he never became one, except to an 
infinitesimal degree in California, partly because of the lack of any 

_ other distinct laboring class in number sufficient to supply the ever- 

increasing demand, and partly because of the intelligent ambition 

of the Chinaman himself, which soon took him out of the laboring 

class, Certain personal characteristics also prevented him from 

_ attempting competition in lines where aggressiveness was required. 

The Chinaman, though keen and industrious and saving, is timid 

and conservative, intelligently preferring moderate wages in peace 

to a job which he must fight for. He is usually a married man with 

a wife and parents in China, to whom he will be devoted throughout 

the enforced absence of years and to whom he will return as soon 

as he has saved enough capital to insure a comfortable business at 

home. When he remains here and brings over a wife, he may not 

i 5 lose his native characteristics, but he will try to raise his children 

% by education into a higher class and insist upon making good Amer- 
icans of them. 

From the time of the Scott act (1888), when the Chinese 
laborers in California began to decline perceptibly in numbers, there 
have been many attempts to fill their places. Except immediately 
after the panic of 1893, there has been a temporary and in some 


substitutes for the vanishing Chinamen are 
Apache and Yaqui Indians, Mexicans and 
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Cholos, Italians, Greeks, Austrians and Portuguese, Hawaiians and 
Hindoos, Porto Ricans, Filipinos, and lastly Japanese. Since the 
work of California must be done somehow and by someone, it may 
be questioned whether the dangers of Chinese competition in labor 
are greater than those likely to be encountered from most of these 
other races, whose assimilative power is even less than that of the 
Chinaman, and who certainly have far less industrial efficiency, 
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THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF EXCLUSION 
LEGISLATION 
3y CHester Lioyp Jones, Pu.D., 
Intructor in Political Science, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
The laws passed in various countries restricting Oriental immi- 
gration are of two classes, relating to coolie labor and regulating 
the general immigration of Oriental races. Experiments with coolie 
labor have been made under many conditions and satisfactory results 
have often been obtained, especially in tropical countries, where the 
_ white man cannot do heavy work. [but in the temperate zones the 
presence of the coolie is always unwelcome to the white laborer, 
whom he undersells, and if provision is not made for his return to 
_ his native country at the end of his labor term he soon becomes 
quite as objectionable to the white employer as to the laboring 
i classes. His economic advantages soon enable him to leave the 
_ rough work for which he was engaged and to push his way through 
-artisanship to commerce and manufacture. When that occurs the 
upper classes of the dominant race begin to see their own field 
encroached upon and the legislation becomes of the second class— 
that directed against the general immigration of Oriental races.’ 
Through this development the United States has passed, for 
though nominally we have prohibited coolie labor since the days of 
the Burlingame treaty, it must be admitted that through much of 
the time the employment of Chinese was under the control of con- 
tractors who only veiled the conditions of employment in such a 
way as to avoid the terms of the treaty. Then as the Chinese who 
_ had served their terms and those who came of their own free will 
entered the various occupations, the laborers and at last the whole 
west coast population, cried out for general exclusion, which now 
they would have extended to cover Japanese, Koreans and even the 
_ Aryan Hindoo, as well as the despised Chinaman. 
The immigration from China—the first to start from the Orient 
—in the beginning caused no comment. It grew but slowly. In the 


See discussion of Oriental Labor in South Africa, elsewhere in this volume. 
Peru is going through the same experience. A decree was issued May 14, 1909, 
suspending Chinese immigration pending action by the Congress. 
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period 1820-40 there were but eleven arrivals; the next twelve years 
brought but thirty-five. In 1854 came the first notable increase. 
13,110 entering California in that year. Locally prejudice began to 
crystallize against the newcomers, but the government at Washing- 
ton was complacent in the belief that no fear was justified, for the 
Chinese came only to earn money and return, seldom bringing their 
wives. It regarded “adverse legislation” as “not at all likely.” 
_-‘ There was, up to 1870, only an occasional entry from Japan. The 
Secretary of Agriculture favored Orientals for rough work, they 
“would really operate only as labor-saving machinery does.”* The 
Burlingame treaty was adopted in 1869 with no protest. It was 
still felt that a regulation of coolie labor was all that was necessary. 

California, however, was soon convinced that restriction was 
needed. On December 22, 1869, an unsuccessful effort was made 
to secure action by Congress. In 1872 the legislature instructed 
the representatives in Congress to urge the making of a treaty which 
should discourage Chinese immigration.® Similar action was taken 
two years later.6 Congress finally appointed a joint special com- 
mittee to investigate Chinese immigration in the summer of 1876. 
The committee, in its report of over 1,200 pages, reached no definite 
recommendations, though the tone of the report was anti-Chinese. 
The evidence was confused and conflicting. California was held to 
have advanced more rapidly through the presence of the Chinese, 
they were found to live in unsanitary quarters, and their “many 


young children,” were provided with no education.’ 

From this time on pretest and defense became continuous. The 
legislature of California in 1877 protested to Congress against the 
social, moral and political effect of Chinese immigration.* The male 
adults almost equaled the voting population of the state. “No 
nation, much less a republic, can safely permit the presence of a 
large and increasing element among its people which cannot be 
assimilated.” On the other hand, the congressional committee’s re- 


: 2Hlouse Exec. Doc., 3d Sess., 41st Cong., Vol. 13, pp. 572-6 
x 
‘See House Report, 45th Cong., 3d Sess., No. 62. 


4 *Jlouse Misc, Doc., 42d Cong., 2d Sess., No. 120. 
*Ilouse Misc. Doc., 423d Cong., 1st Sess., 204. See also protest from Beaver 
bh a County, Pa., against the importation of 165 Chinese by a cutlery company. House 


Mise. Doc., 42d Cong., 3d Sess., No. 181. 


‘Senate Report, 44th Congress, 2d Sess., No, 689. 
Mise. Doc., 45th Cone.. Sexs.. No. 9. 
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port is impunged as ex parte and largely mistaken.* The Chinese are 
- defended for the work they did which made the transcontinental 
roads possible and for the draining of over a million acres of tule 
~ Iends in California, which, without them, would have remained 
waste.” It is pointed out that in California the Chinese pay school 
taxes, but they are excluded from the schools—only one little girl 
out of over 3,000 was studying in a public school. In Congress bills 
were introduced for placing a head tax of $250.00 on each Chinese 
immigrant and making evasion of the tax a crime punishable by 
- five years’ hard labor in the state prison." The legislature in 1878 
again appealed to Congress for relief,’* and a house committee re- 
ported that China “was separated from us by a comparatively narrow 
ocean,” the rates on which had by competition fallen from fifty 


dollars to twelve; that as a result the Chinese worked on the Pacific 


- social and political institutions’ 


‘Coast for from twenty to thirty cents a day, slept in crowded quar- 
ters “like sardines in a box” and were unassimilable, and, therefore, 
undesirable as an element of our population.’* China, it is asserted, 
- does not favor emigration, hence there is no fear of international 
difficulty. “But were it otherwise the harmony and perpetuity of our 
" could not be weighed against any 
advantage of Chinese commerce. Thus early was the importance 


of keeping California “a white man’s country” an impelling motive 


in the movement for restriction urged by these repeated appeals. 

Congress finally decided not to wait longer for action by the 
treaty power. “So long a period of non-action proved either the 
— non-willingness or the inability of the treaty-making power to cope 
_ with the question. . . . This whole ques‘ion is not one of right, 
but one of policy.** The house passed a bill limiting the number of 
passengers which might be brought by any one vessel to fifteen. 
_ The senate amended by stipulating for abrogation of two articles 
of our treaty with China. President Hayes vetoed this bill because 
it would force us to break the faith of a treaty—and would expose 
our citizens in China to retaliation. He believed that a modification 
of the treaty would be willingly assented to by China.** Accord- 

*Senate Misc. Doc., 24 Sess., 45th Cong., No, 20. 

wIvid. 

"Senate Misc. Doc., 2d Sess., 45th Cong., No. 26. 

“House Misc. Doc., 45th Cong., 2d Sess., No. 20, February 4, 1878. 

“House Report, 45th Cong., 2d Sess., No. 240, February 25, 1878. 


“House Report. 45th Cong., 34 Sess., No. 62. 
“House Exec. Doc., 45th Cong., 3d Sess., No. 102, March 10, 
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ingly, the following year negotiations for change of the treaty were 
undertaken.** Meanwhile California had submitted the question of 
exclusion to a popular vote. The result indicates the popular feel- 
ing. Within 4,000 of the entire state vote was cast, of which number 
154,638 votes were against and 883 in favor of Chinese immigra- 
tion. “The result of such a verdict comes up to the American Con- 
gress with a degree of force that cannot safely be resisted,” reported 
the select committee charged with investigating the causes for the 
existing depression of labor in 1880. So important apparently did 
they think this question that their report deals only with Chinese 
immigration, though the instructions were to investigate all reasons 
for the depression of the labor market. The discussion presented, 
though prejudiced throughout, gives a good idea of the state of 
public opinion at the time in the coast states—from which came the 
majority of the members of the committee."7_ “The Sierra Nevadas’ 
now mark the pagan boundary. Let us make a solemn decree that 
beyond that high boundary the invading swarm must stop.”"* 

The treaty of November 5, 1881, aimed to stop this ill feeling 
by providing that the United States might “regulate, limit or sus- 
pend” “the coming of Chinese laborers . . . but (might) not 
absolutely prohibit it.” Congress was in a spirit to exercise the 
maximum of the power thus granted and passed a bill suspending 
immigration for twenty-five years. Like its predecessors, the meas- 
ure was vetoed. President Arthur declared neither party contem- 
plated a prohibition of so long a term. He stated in his message : 
to Congress, “I regard this provision of the act as a breach of our 
national faith." The bill failed to pass over the veto,”° and at once 
other bills providing for ten, sixteen and twenty-year periods of 
exclusion were introduced. Finally a compromise between the legis- 
lature and the executive was reached in the bill approved May 6, 
1882. It was a measure framed by the representatives of the three 
states and two territories most affected, “all the talent of the Pacific 
Coast (being) enlisted in its drafting.”** The immigration of Chi- 


—*FJouse Exec. Doc., 46th Cong., 2d Sess., No. 70. 
; “House Report, 46th Cong., 2d Sess., No. 572, Mareh 10, 1880. 
- ‘WSenate Exec. Doc. 47th Cong., let Sess., No. 148, April 4, 1882. See also 
House Report, 47th Cong., 1st Sess., No. 67, January 26, 1882; House Report, 
47th Cong., Ist Sess., No, 1017, April 12, 1882. 
*House Report, 47th Cong., 1st Sess., No. 1017, Part II, April 14, 1882. 
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_ nese laborers was suspended for ten years, except of such as were 
in the United States November 17, 1880, or should come within 
“ninety days after the passage of the bill. Those lawfully in the 

; _ United States could return to China without losing the right of 

entry here by taking out a “return certificate” at the port in the 

United States whence they sailed. Great difficulty at once arose in 
administering the law, some of its provisions could not be executed, 
others were easy of evasion and in some cases there was great cor- 
- ruption in the sale by the immigration officers of certificates entitling 
a man to return to the United States.** Minor amendments to the 
law were added July 5, 1884. 

From the first this law did not satisfy the West, which had had a 

free hand in its framing. In Marci:, 1886, an anti-Chinese state con- 
vention was held in Sacramento to memorialize Congress in favor 
ot absolute prohibition.** Numerous riots due to race prejudice 

in all the western states.** At Rock Springs, Wyoming, a 

night attack by 150 armed men was made upon the Chinese, their 
houses were plundered and then burned, the Chinese were pursued 
and shot “like a herd of antelopes, making no resistance.” In many 
towns in California they were driven out, sometimes without notice, 
in other cases after warning; at some seaports they were forced on 
board boats returning to China. The local authorities regularly 

- _ refused to interfere to prevent or punish abuse of the Orientals. 

ee _ President Cleveland, in a message asking Congress to pay damages 
as an act of friendship, a suggestion later acted upon, asserted that 

.. “the proceedings in the name of justice for the ascertainment of 

the crime and fixing the responsibility therefor were a ghastly 
mockery of justice.” 

Such conditions were not to be borne. In 1886 China undertook 
to prohibit the coming of laborers to this country and later agreed 
to a treaty which would allow the United States a free hand in the 
matter. In the expectation that his agreement would be ratified, 
Congress undertook thoroughgoing exclusion legislation. At the 
last moment, however, China took action which was held to indicate 
a desire to block the negotiations indefinitely.2* On that account 


™See especially House Exec. Doc., 48th Cong., 2d Sess., No. 214. 

=Senate Misc. Doc., 49th Cong., 1st Sess., No. 107, April 28, 1886. 

“House Exec. Doc., 49th Cong., 1st Sess., 102. Message of President Cleve- 
land gives numerous instances, 

*Senate Exec. Doc., 50th Cong., 1st Sess., No. 273. 
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President Cleveland decided to approve the bill which had been 
intended to be supplemental to the treaty, alleging that the United 
States was called upon “to act in advance by the exercise of its 
legislative 

The act of 1888 excluded all Chinese except certain classes, such 
as officials, teachers, merchants or travelers. Even such could come 
only after getting permission of the home government and an iden- 
tification slip issued by the consular representatives of the United 
States at the port of sailing. Chinese laborers already in this coun- 
try, except if they had a family or property worth $1,000, could not 
return if they left the United States. Those having these qualifica- 
tions could return within one year upon producing the return certifi- 
cates which it was provided should be issued at their departure. 
This law, like that of 1882, was evaded. Fraudulent certificates, 
smuggling across the borders of Canada and Mexico, and abuse of 
transit privileges were alleged as the most frequent abuses.**? To 
meet this difficulty Congress at once took up measures for the 
enumeration of all Chinese in the country and providing that all not 
having certificates should be deported.** 

No law on this subject was passed, however, until 1892. The 
exclusion proper rested on the act of 1882, which, by the ten-year 
limitation, was then soon to go out of force. To avoid this possi- 
bility the Geary act was passed, continuing in force all anti-Chinese 
legislation for another decade. The changes which had been urged 
were also incorporated. It was provided that all Chinese must have 
certificates to prove their right to remain. If any were found 
illegally within the United States they were to be deported, unless 
some good reason for not having procured the certificate was shown 
and actual residence at the time the law was passed could be proven 
by at least one witness other than Chinese.*° 

The Chinese employed counsel—among whom was Hon. Rufus 
Choate—to contest the constitutionality of this law. By advice they 
did not register, and when the court had rendered its decision up- 


*Act of September 13, 1888, c, 1015, 25 Stat. 476; see also act of October 1, 
1888, c. 1064, 25 Stat. 504. - 

“Senate Exec. Doc., 51 Cong., ist Sess., No. 97. 

®Senate Exec. Doc., 51st Cong., Ist Sess., No. 106; Senate Mise. Doc., 5ist 
Cong., 1st Sess., No. 123, April 9, 1890; House Report, 51st Congress, 1st Session. 
No. 486, February 27, 1890; House Report, 5ist Cong., Ist Sess., No. 2915, and 


House Report, 5ist Cong., 2d Sess., No. 4078. 
*Act of May 5, 1892, c. 60, 27 Stat. 25. See House Exec. Doc., 52d Cong., 1st 


Sess., No, 224. 
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holding the law the time for registering was passed. All were, 


therefore, technically liable to deportation; so, to relieve this situa- 


tion, Congress extended the registration period for six months. 
Additional rules were also provided, and to aid identification it was 
required that the return certificates be accompanied by a photograph _ 
of the recipient.*° 

The following year a new treaty with China embodied prac- 
tically the items of the Geary act and abolished the provision of the — 
act of 1888, by which laborers leaving the United States were denied 
the privilege of return. It was to last for ten years, at the end of 
which time, in 1904, China declined to renew it. In the meantime — 
Hawaii had been annexed and the exclusion laws were extended to _ 
that territory by the “act to provide a government for the territory,” _ 
approved April 30, 1900.** The second period for which the exclu- 
sion act of 1882 was being enforced had also come to an end. As — 
that time approached interest in the exclusion laws had again become | 
intense on the Pacific Coast, especially under the lead of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.** Typical of public opinion also was a e 
convention held in San Francisco November 21, 1901, composed of 
state, county and city officers and representatives of trade organiza- 
tions to the number of 3,000. It voted unanimously for exclusion.** _ 
The Chinese minister, on the other hand, exerted his influence — 
through the Department of State in opposition to the re-enactment _ 
of the discriminating legislation.** The minister particularly ob- 
jected to the harsh administration of the laws by the Treasury De- 
partment, especially since 1898. Ie showed that the act was origi- 
nally aimed at laborers only, but that the government now excluded 
every one not specifically named in the exempt classes, including 
even bankers, physicians and other classes, against whom the law 
was never intended to act. A protest against the inclusion of — 
Hawaii was made on the ground that it could never be a field for — 
exploitation by Anglo-Saxon laborers. <A similar objection was 
raised to the act of General Otis in extending the exclusion acts to 
the Philippines. 


“House Report, 53d Cong., Ist Sess.. No. 7, October 4, 1893; Act of November 
8, 1893, ¢c. 14, 28 Stat. 7 : 

"Senate Report. 55th Cong., 3d Sess., No. 1654, February 13, 1899. See also 
U, S. Statutes, 1897-8, p. 751, and House Doc., 56th Cong., 2d Sess., No. 464. 

Senate Doc., 57th Cong., 1st Sess., No. 137. 

8Senate Doc., 57th Cong., Ist Sess. No. 191. 

*Senate Doc., 57th Cong., 1st Sess., No. 162, 
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aap Lut the country had by this time become accustomed to the 

exclusion acts and Congress was satisfied with their principle. There 

— was no difficulty in inducing the legislature to accede to the demand 

_ for the indefinite extension of the life of the laws by the act of 

_ April 22, 1902.*° This law expressly extended the legislation to all 

the island territories and prohibited the emigration of Chinese from 

them to the continental United States or from islands to other islands 

not of the same group. In fact, this rule had been applied in the 

Philippines since an order issued by General Otis in September, 1899. 

Certificates of residence were also required in the insular possessions. 

This law is the last important one affecting Chinese immigra- 

tion. The general policy indicated by the various acts is, judging 
_ from the present state of public opinion, not likely soon to undergo 
— further important change. Such modifications as have been intro- 
duced during the last seven years have been in the direction of 
making the administration of the laws stricter and toward a nar- 
rower construction of the meaning to be placed upon the words 
describing the privileged classes. 

The reasons for this condition are of two sorts. The people at 
large, now that a saner attitude toward all our racial questions is 
developing, are less to be aroused by appeals to abstract equal 
rights. The presence of elements not easily assimilable among our 
population has made the public look askance at any action which 
may introduce another element that may complicate the problem of 

adjustment. In the Far West the subject is of course a local one 
and correspondingly acute. There the appeal to keep California a 

_ “white man’s country” has a greater immediate force on public 
opinion. Exclusion is there anything but an academic question. 
In the East, due to the small number of Orientals in the laboring 
population, interest is less lively. It is an indication of increasing 

class consciousness that in both sections of the country the laboring 
classes are the most alive to what Oriental labor means for the 
white man. Their interests are the ones which will be affected first. 

For these reasons we can probably look forward to a long period 

a —_ which our legislation on Oriental immigration will undergo 
but slight change—unless it be in the direction of further restric- 
tion and the inclusion of other races besides the Chinese. That 


such a development may occur or is perhaps in process is clearly 


%Act of April 22, 1902, c. 641, 32 Stat. 176. 
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laws apply to all Oriental immigrants. . 

For the present an agreement has been reached which may put 
off or remove altogether the possibility of legislation against Japan- 
ese laborers. Japan, like China before her, professedly does not want 
her emigrants to go to the United States. The desire to get a pre- 
ponderant influence in Korea and perhaps in Manchuria prompts the 
government to turn thither all those who leave the home country. 
Indeed, for some time past it has been the custom of Japan not to 
issue passports to laborers desiring to go to the United States, but 
since no restriction was placed on emigration to Hawaii, Canada 
and Mexico, the regulation was ineffective. 

The agitation on the Pacific Coast, which became acute in 1906, 
forced the attention of Congress to the fact that legislation similar 
to that in force against the Chinese was being demanded for Japan- 
ese immigrants. The excitement was for the time at least allayed 
by an expedient included in the immigration act of 1907. Placing 
reliance on the continuation of Japan’s policy as regards emigration 
noted above, Congress authorized the President to exclude from 
continental United States any immigrants holding passports not 
specifically entitling them to enter this country. On March 14, 1907, 
the President exercised this right by an executive order applying to 
Japanese laborers coming from Mexico, Canada or Hawaii.** 

Due to this arrangement, the local legislation which caused the 
excitement was withdrawn, and the “Japanese question” was for the 
moment out of politics. It is by no means certain, however, that the 
seeds of future disagreement are removed. The current disputes 
as to the efficiency of the executive arrangement show that the west 
coast is in earnest and even yet is not fully satisfied that all which 
should be done has been accomplished. The whole subject of Japan- 
ese immigration is one which calls for careful settlement by a treaty 
which shall at the same time avoid antagonizing a proud nation and 
remove an element which unregulated can hardly avoid causing 

increasing uneasiness and ill feeling on the west coast, 
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HOW CAN WE ENFORCE OUR EXCLUSION LAWS? 


By Marcus Braun, 
Immigrant Inspector, Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean we have, I believe, on 
the Canadian border, a stretch of about 4,000 miles; the southern 
boundary from Brownsville to Tia Juana is, I believe, about 2,500 
miles long, making a total of about 6,500 miles. On these two 
borders the United States Government maintains an immigrant in- 
spection service consisting of perhaps all told 300 officers and other 
employees. These officers and employees, generally speaking, are a 
_ fine body of men, well trained and usually very much devoted to the 
service. At their disposal are the various laws and regulations which 
— very smoothly and which in theory are excellent. When it 
comes to practical enforcement, it is a different thing. 
The best guarded border line that I know of in any country is in 
Russia, where the government places at every wierst (about nine- 
tenths of an English mile) an armed guard, day and night in three 
shifts for every twenty-four hours. These Russian frontier guards 
= have the most far-reaching power and authority, they can arrest any- 
a4 body who crosses the frontier, whether in possession of papers or not; 
i : they have a right to shoot, to kill, and yet, with this immense appa- 
= ratus at their disposal, there are thousands and thousands of people 
smuggled out of Russia and smuggled into Russia. How much 
easier must be the smuggling of aliens across our northern and 


Hi southern boundary lines. I am not in possession of the latest statis- 

F tical data as to how many Japanese and Chinese officially entered 
within the last year into the United States, but I am sure that no 
matter how large or small the number is, many more entered the 
country surreptitiously. 

The smuggling of Chinamen and Japanese is a regular profes- 
sion on these two border lines; it is not a very risky undertaking, 
and it pays very well, from $25.00 to $200.00 per head. When I 
say that it is not a risky undertaking, I mean to indicate thereby 
that the smuggler of Chinamen and Japanese on the two borders 
very seldom crosses the border line; he merely brings his wards to 
the border and he tells them to run across. True, there may be on 


PL 
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the American side someone or several persons who will show the 
way to these smuggled Chinamen and Japanese further, but if those 


smuggled these Orientals into the country, because they merely 
_ picked them up on American soil and showed them the way. 


Another bad feature is that the highly technical rules govern- 


ing the admission of evidence before our tribunals make it many 

} oe times almost impossible to secure convictions, aye, far worse, many 

_ Chinamen who were smuggled into the country during the night at 

some convenient place, have had and have the audacity to present 

themselves the next morning at the office of our Chinese inspector 

in charge, with an affidavit, made by someone in some interior city 

of the United States, in which affidavit it usually is stated that so 

and so is a merchant or a laundryman, residing for the last ten or 

fifteen years, to the knowledge of the affiant, in that particular city, 

_ and that so and so went on a pleasure trip or on a business trip to 

some particular place on or near the border line. Armed with such 

an affidavit, the Chinaman asks our Chinese inspector in charge to 

endorse his paper, in order that he may not be held up at the railroad 
station when trying to board a train to some interior point. 

Experience has shown that when the inspector in charge refuses 

to make an endorsement on such a manufactured document, and 

places the Chinaman under arrest, he is subsequently admitted by 

the courts and commissioners, and thus becomes the possessor of a 


_ sidered by the smuggling craft a far better and safer document than 

a bona fide Chinese certificate of residence. 

As far as the Japanese are concerned, we are still worse off; 
there is no such thing as a Japanese exclusion law; by a proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States, the entry of Japanese 

laborers from Mexico and Canada is now prohibited if these Japan- 
ese are not in possession of passports from their government 
- entitling them to go to the United States. When I made an investi- 
gation on the Mexican border concerning the enforcement of this 
order there, I found that the Japanese simply threw away their 
_ passports and crossed the border line at some convenient point, and 

once they were in the country it was next to impossible to get them 
_ out again, unless we could have them positively identified as having 


entered surreptitiously. 
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The topographical conditions on these two border lines make 
it easy for Japanese to smuggle themselves into the country or to be 
smuggled in, and the absence of any registration laws such as obtain 
in every European country with the exception of England, and 
obtain particularly in Asiatic countries, is a great assistance to 
smuggled aliens. If we really want to keep out Chinese, Japanese, 
and in fact other undesirable aliens, we will have to change our laws. 
In the first place, we need an alien registration law, that is to say, 
every alien should be required to bring with him a passport from 
his own government, possibly with a photograph to avoid the sub- 
sequent selling or exchanging the same, it should be required that 
the aliens keep on their person their passport which should be 
stamped at the time of their arrival, and that until they become citi- 
zens of the United States, they should be required to register their 
residence either with the local police or with a special bureau to be 
created for that purpose. They should also be held to notify 
promptly these authorities of any change of residence, and the pen- 
alty for failure to do so should be made very severe. Americans going 
abroad to take up their residence in foreign countries are compelled 
to do the same thing, and I do not see why we could not require 
aliens who come to the United States for continued or temporary 
sojourn to do likewise. The enactment of such a law would not only 
keep out inadmissible Orientals, but would keep out other undesir- 
able aliens also. 

As I stated before, our immigration service is composed of ex- 
cellent men, our central organization at Washington is most perfect, 
but our laws are inadequate, and as far as the Chinese situation is 
concerned, positively bad. The Chinese exclusion law ought to be 
taken out of the hands of the United States commissioners and 
United States courts. The Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor ought to be the sole judge of whether a Chinaman 
has a right to be in the United States or not, the same as he is the 
sole judge of the right of any other alien to be in this country. — 
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ENFORCEMENT OF THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW 


By James Bronson Reynowps, 
New York. 


On the twenty-ninth day of the eleventh moon of Peng Ng 
year, that is, January 13, 1907, there appeared on the walls of many 
buildings in the Chinese quarter of Singapore a declaration from 
_ which I take the following statement: “In America we are one and 
, all ill-treated as if we were criminals, no distinction being made 
between officials, merchants, students and ordinary people. There 
the disgrace inflicted upon us may be said to be carried to its fullest 
: « limit. . . . Given by Lam Hong Wai, the man who proposes 

to revive the boycott.” The signer of this declaration was a well- 


known, prosperous Chinese merchant of Singapore, and his judg- 
ment on the American Bureau of Immigration, I am informed, 
voiced the general sentiment of intelligent Chinamen. 
A few months previous to the above pronunciamento, I was 
_ visited by a Chinese merchant, who told me the following experi- 
ence of a brother merchant of New York. A son of the latter, 
born in this country, hence entitled under the law to live here, had 
gone to Canton to receive a Chinese education. On the completion 
of his studies he returned to this country. Upon reaching San 
Francisco, in spite of the fact that he was a first-class passenger 
and carried papers establishing his American birth, he was stopped 
and confined in the “pen,” the rough quarters in which detained im- 
migrants were lodged. Upon his detention he wired his father, who 
at once started for San Francisco. The father found on arrival 
that his son had been ordered deported. The father retained an 
American lawyer, who appealed from the local decision on the case 
to the higher immigration authorities in Washington. Two days 
later the father was visited by a Chinese interpreter in the service 
of the American government, who told him that he had wasted 
time in appealing to Washington and that fifty dollars given to 
the right man would have “fixed” the case. The interpreter stated 
subsequently that even then one hundred dollars would arrange the 
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- matter. This amount was promptly paid and the next day the 
father and son started east. 

Similar incidents were told me by Chinese merchants and 
officials as well as by American missionaries. Some of their tales 
were well substantiated; some were of doubtful truth. But unfor- 

_ tunately the fiction was not more discreditable than the truth. An 
able Chinese governor, since made viceroy, stated to me _ that 
though he desired to send students from his province to America, 
he was deterred from doing so by the treatment accorded to Chinese 
_ students at American ports of entry. 

In his annual message to Congress in 1905, President Roose- 
velt said: 


In the effort to carry out the policy of excluding Chinese laborers— 
— Chinese coolies—grave injustice and wrong have been done by this nation to 
the people of China, and, therefore, ultimately to this nation itself. Chinese 
students, business and professional men of all kinds—not only merchants, 
but bankers, doctors, manufacturers, professors, travelers and the like— 
should be encouraged to come here and treated on precisely the same footing 
that we treat students, business men, travelers and the like of other nations. 
There would not be the least danger that any such provision would 
result in any relaxation of the law about laborers. These will under all 
conditions be kept out absolutely. But it will be more easy to see that both i 
justice and courtesy are shown, as they ought to be shown, to other Chinese, 


if the law or treaty is framed as above suggested. Examinations should be 


- completed at the port of departure from China. 


In this message the President recommended that the laws be 
so altered as to permit the exempt classes, that is, those not laborers, 


to come and go freely, with the privileges granted to the same 

classes of other nationalities. 
In his annual report to the President in 1907, Hon. Oscar S. 

Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, said: uA 


The real purpose of the government's policy is to exclude a particular 
and well-defined class, leaving other classes of Chinese, except as they, 
together with all other foreigners, may be included within the prohibitions 
of the general immigration laws, as free to come and go as the citizens or 
subjects of any other nation. As the laws are framed, however, it would ‘ 
appear that the purpose was rigidly to exclude persons of the Chinese race 
in general and to admit only such persons of the race as fall within certain 
expressly stated exemptions—as if, in other words, exclusion was the rule 
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and admission the exception. I regard this feature of the present laws as 
ynnecessary and fraught with irritating consequences. 


The editor of a well-known Chinese paper in San Francisco, 
in a pamphlet on the treatment of the exempt classes of Chinese 
in the United States, states: ‘Chinese laborers of all classes have 

been excluded from the United States by mutual agreement, and 
the Chinese themselves are not now asking for any change in this 

arrangement, but they do ask for as fair treatment as other nation- 

 alities receive in relation to the exempt classes.” He adds: “It is 
well known that the discourteous treatment of merchants and 
students by immigration officials was the principal cause of the 
boycott of American products in China in 1905.” 

In closing, the same writer quotes from an address delivered 


Is it just that for the purpose of excluding or preventing perhaps one 

y ni hundred Chinese coolies from slipping into this country against the law, we 

should subject an equal number of Chinese merchants and students of high 

character to an examination of such an inquisitorial, humiliating, insulting 

and physically uncomfortable character as to discourage altogether the 

coming of merchants and students? . . 

Is it not the duty of members of Congress and of the Executive to dis- 

regard the unreasonable demand of a portion of the community, deeply 

prejudiced upon this subject in the Far West, and insist on extending justice 

and courtesy to a people from whom we are deriving and are likely to derive 
such immense benefit in the way of international trade? 


: In view of these statements from the highest American official 
authorities and from eminent Chinese in America and China, it 
should not surprise us that both the Chinese government and the 
© _ Chinese people feel outraged and forcibly manifest their indignation 
and resentment. A tangible expression of this feeling in China 


Jz The statement of the Chinese editor previously quoted regard- 
% - ing the boycott is particularly significant in this connection. I had 
occasion to investigate the whole matter with much care. State- 

_ ments made to me by the Chinese consul of San Francisco, a Yale 


_ graduate, by another university graduate, one of the secretaries of 
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against the ill treatment of the exempt classes by our officials. 
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speeches there condemned our government for its action. 
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a recent imperial Chinese commission, by a Chinese Yale student 
highly commended by both faculty and students as to character and 
ability, by a former president of the Chinese Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and by Chinese merchants of Boston, New York and Buffalo, 
were all to the same effect. All admitted that Chinese merchants 
in America had substantially contributed to the boycott of American 
goods in China. My informants, however, unanimously denied 
that resentment aroused by our exclusion of Chinese laborers was 
the inciting cause.’ But they asserted that the brutal treatment of 
merchants and students, belonging to the exempt classes, when seek- 
ing admission to this country, the blackmail merchants had been 
forced by subordinate government officials to pay for privileges to 
which they were legally entitled and the lack of security of person 
and property which they had experienced led them to aid the boy- 
cott. They alleged, however, that they were as anxious as our gov- 
ernment to prevent the smuggling of laborers into this country and 
assigned three reasons therefor: first, such smuggling of ignorant 
laborers gave the Chinese merchants a bad name and hence injured 
their business ; second, the smuggled coolies came to them in distress 
and were a financial burden upon them; third, these smuggled coolies 
often became low grade merchants and managers of disreputable 
dens, thus further discrediting the merchant class. 

The Chinese merchants also bitterly complained of the selec- 
tion of interpreters made by our government. The merchanis held 
that these interpreters were not in any sense representative of the 
better elements of the Chinese communities. So strongly did the 
Chinese Merchants’ Association of New York distrust the inter- 
preter assigned to that port, that in 1903 it endorsed its president, 
a Chinese merchant of independent means, for the position of 
official interpreter. This position he agreed to accept in order to 
serve the Chinese community, though the salary was undoubtedly 
much smaller than the profits of his business. 

Referring again to the boycott, it is but fair to state that our 
immigration officials in contradiction to the authorities above quoted, 
have insisted that the boycott was due to the desire of various classes 
in China and in this country to have the exclusion law so modified 


It was doubtless true that in China American exclusion of Chinese laborers 
was denounced and that both Chinese merchants and students in their publie 
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Enforceme nt of the Chinese Exclusion Law — 
that coolies could more easily be admitted. The Bureau of Immi- a 
gration calls attention to the fact that in the years 1903 to 1905, 
inclusive, 1,245 certificates were issued in China to those declaring — 
themselves to be merchants, but that 22 per cent of these pee 
were obviously not members of the exempt classes but laborers not — 
entitled to enter the country, and consequently were rejected. 
Regarding these statistics a report of the bureau states: “It is’ 


confidently believed that many, perhaps a majority of the remaining © 
968, were also laborers, but had been so carefully coached and pre- 


pared beforehand that it was not possible to ‘controvert’ the prima : 
facie evidence of their certificates and whose admission, therefore, 

was unavoidable.” The bureau also calls attention to the fact that 
out of 2,218 Chinese who applied for admission to this country dur- 2 
ing the years 1904 and 1905, 642, or about 35 per cent, were rejected. 

The bureau believes the business of smuggling Chinese coolies to_ 

be so profitable that a large proportion of the Chinese merchants es 
this country have been directly or indirectly interested in it. 
pamphlet issued by the bureau containing an elaborate defense of 2 
its action in a number of cases where its officials had been criti- 
cized, seeks to establish a the officia Is have merely enforced - 


isheve individuz have failed to themsely es with the admis- 
sion papers required by our laws. But these views of the Bureau 
of Immigration do not seem to me sound, and its statements — 
in regard to our Chinese communities unduly emphasize the dark 
side. 

If the free admission of Chinese coolies were the price of a 
better understanding with China, it could not be paid. With but 
few exceptions it may be accepted as the universal judgment of i 
our country that the admission of Chinese laborers with their low : 
standard of living would injure the just interests of American 
labor, embitter our politics by another race issue, establish con- 
gested Chinese communities difficult to regulate, and be in many 
other ways an injury to our country and an embarrassment to local 
and national administrations. Chinese laborers must, therefore, 
be excluded. 

The successful and tactful exclusion of the resourceful coolies | 
is, it must be admitted, a very difficult task. It is my purpose to 
indicate the main difficulties in the way of the enforcement of tit 
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exclusion law and to point out that the task could be made easier and 
the immigration service more efficient through a more intelligent 
understanding of the whole situation and through the exercise of 
proper discrimination in the enforcement of the law. 

It is of course impossible to state how many Chinese enter our 
country each year illegally. From reliable information which I 
received in 1907, | estimated that during that year from 2,000 to 
5,000 crossed our borders. In an official report of facts concern- 
ing the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion laws published by the 
Bureau of Immigration in 1906, it was stated that the “bureau does 
not hesitate to express the opinion that many Chinamen, perhaps 
hundreds, cross the Mexican boundary into the United States every 
year.” The inspector in charge at El Paso stated in his annual 
report dated June 30, 1905, that “during the past fiscal year 486 
coolies are known to have arrived in Juarez, probably forty-six coolies 
found employment in Juarez, practically one hundred left for other 
border points, so that approximately 320 coolies have disappeared 
near the international boundary line in the vicinity of El Paso, and 
doubtless gained unlawful entry.” He adds that it is believed that 
“the handling (7. ¢., smuggling) of Chinese coolies is the sole occu- 
pation of perhaps one-third of the Chinese population of El Paso.” 
It may be explained that El Paso is directly across the Rio Grande 
from the Mexican city of Juarez and favorably located for smug- 
gling. 

Smuggling on the Mexican border and on the northwestern 
Canadian border is well know:t, but few probably realize that 
smuggling of coolies goes on steadily across the northeastern 
Canadian border and into the cities of New York and Boston. In 
1906 I learned that during the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember about seventy-five coolies were smuggled into the port of 
Boston. During the spring of 1907 I was informed by Chinese 
merchants in Buffalo that from two to four coolies were being 
smuggled into that port weekly. 

The smuggling business is very profitable. From $200 to 
$300 is said to be charged for bringing in a coolie, the latter being 
compelled to pay off his debt from his first earnings after his 
entrance into the country. Dr. J. Endicott Gardiner, an inspector 
and chief interpreter at San Francisco, estimated the cost of bring- 
ing a coolie from China and landing him in New York State to be 
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$300. The items reported are significant: $20 for the perjured teo- . 
timony, $20 as commission to the middleman for obtaining the © - 
applicant, $20 toward what is called ‘the government interpreter’ so 
fund,’ $80 for the attorney, and the balance for transportation, — 
incidental expenses, and the members of the ring.’’ These figures — 
agree with my own inquiries and are probably a fair average of the _ 
amount expended and the method of its distribution. : 
Several difficulties in the enforcement of the law must be 
admitted. First: Long stretches of territory covering thousands 
of miles must be protected by a few moderately paid officials, many vier 
of whom occupy uncomfortable quarters on the border most unwil- 
lingly. While on the whole, most of them pone # render honest 


are indisposed to turn id into eg in order to catch a few alert 
Chinamen whose resources or those of their friends seem to a 
unlimited, since they always have friends on the American side 


ready to help them and can always secure the help of able American — ag 7 
counsel in case our officials are guilty of any technical error 7 a 
procedure. 


Second: Because of the high prices paid for smuggling China-_ 
men, the smuggling system has been well organized. The band of 
smugglers at any given point usually consists of one or two Ameri- 
can citizens, a couple of Chinamen, with sometimes a Chinese inter- 
preter or an immigrant inspector as side partners. The service. 
rendered by the dishonest inspector is usually to “tip off” the doings 
of the other officials. He may also give notice that on a certain 
night the inspectors may not be on duty or will be watching at a 
particular point, leaving other points uncovered. Allied with the 
smugglers and dishonest officials are the train hands on freight — 
trains crossing the Mexican and Canadian borders. A brakeman 
can always secure $15 apiece for every Chinaman allowed to crawl 
into an empty freight car or otherwise conceal himself on the train 
with the brakeman’s assistance or connivance. A conductor may weal t 
get more. Undoubtedly some trainmen refuse to engage in this 
traffic, but many yield to the temptation to make a few dollars “on 
the side.” The sentiment of the majority seems not to condemn the 
practice of smuggling Chinamen, especially as the help required 
from the trainmen is usually negative. It was recently stated by a 
high official of one of the railway unions that such smuggling could 
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be stopped if the trainmen’s unions would take aggressive action to 
suppress it. 

In view, therefore, of the extent of territory to be protected, 
the money available for bribery and the number of American and 
Chinese smugglers, it must be admitted that the enforcement of the 
exclusion law is difficult. But an examination of the facts leads 
one to the conclusion that certain important improvements in the 
service could and should be instituted. 

First: The Chinese interpreters should be of a better grade. 
Our immigrant officials are largely in the hands of Chinese inter- 
preters. This is inevitable, as few Americans speak Chinese. The 
dialects spoken by the Chinese coolies are unknown to Americans, 
except missionaries. The statements of the Chinese interpreters as 
a rule are, therefore, final and authoritative. Two or three inter- 
preters whom | know are men of excellent character and have ren- 
dered faithful and loyal service, meriting high praise as well as 
more substantial compensation than they have received. Careful 
inquiry regarding the majority, however, shows that their origin 
and education do not sufficiently qualify them for the task, 
Ordinary laundrymen and low grade Chinese waiters have often 
been made interpreters. Such interpreters, if honest, are not likely 
to be equal to the task given them and their associates are probably 
in the coolie class of each community. Many of their most inti- 
mate friends and daily associates have entered the country in viola- 
tion of the law. Why should they not favor their friends if they 
can do so when the chances of their being caught are very slight? 
With every appearance of honesty, strengthened by ostentatious 
roughness toward their countrymen in the presence of inspectors, 
they can entirely thwart the efforts of inspectors by tipping off in- 
tended raids, by informing their smuggler friends of the intended 
action of the inspectors, or by misinterpreting or mistranslating. 
The weak point, which is also the essential point, of our whole exclu- 
sion work rests with the Chinese interpreters, and if exclusion is to 
be effective, this service must be entrusted to intelligent men whose 
habits and associations are well known. These interpreters should 
be drawn not from the coolie class, as has been too largely the case 
in the past, but from the merchant class, since the latter class, as I 
have indicated, favors the enforcement of the exclusion law. It 
would be wise to establish these men in grades so that faithful and 
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efficient service would be rewarded by promotion and increased 
pay. 
Upon a suggestion that I made two or three years ago a chief 
interpreter was appointed to have supervision over the entire force 
of interpreters. The first selection was, however, unfortunate, and 
after some delay the incumbent was removed. Such a supervisory | 
official, however, is highly important to both the honesty and 
efficiency of the service. 

The second important improvement should be a more careful | 
distinction between the different classes of Chinamen. With some 
exceptions the immigration officials have failed utterly to establish 
friendly relations with those Chinamen who are in sympathy with 
the exclusion law, thereby to secure their codperation in its enforce- 
ment. As previously indicated, the writer learned that a large body — 
of Chinese merchants in this country is unfavorable to the importa- 
tion of coolies and anxious to see the exclusion law strictly enforced. 

How valuable their help might be is illustrated by a personal © 
experience. In the summer of 1906, upon the request and authoriza- 
tion of President Roosevelt, I investigated the smuggling of coolies. 
Having established friendly relations with Chinese merchants in © 
several eastern cities, I asked proof of their assertion that they knew 
that smuggling of coolies was then going on and that they were 
willing to join in its suppression. They agreed to make good 
both on their charge of smuggling and on their ability and willing- 
ness to help in its detection. The city of Boston was selected to 
test their declarations. The Chinese merchants of that city declared 
that in July and August of that year two parties of coolies, num- 
bering about fifty, had been smuggled into that city by sailboat from — 
Newfoundland under the very noses of the immigration officials. 
They stated that a third party would arrive in September and that 
I should be fully informed so that I could witness its landing. In 
due time I was told that the party had left St. Johns in a chartered 
yacht and would land on the New England coast at a certain date. | 
Shortly before its arrival a notice in Chinese appeared on the walls 
of Chinatown in Boston warning the friends of the incoming coolies 
that the government had learned of their approach. The govern- 


ment’s information came about in this way: It chanced that one _ 
of the smugglers upon the receipt of his pay for the August expedi- _ 


tion got drunk and openly boasted of his smuggling achievement. 
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_ the Boston press before the inspector reached Halifax. This useful 


his arrival in Providence from Boston, and the house to which he 


_ backed my request for assistance. 


_ have their fair proportion of disorderly characters, but they do not 


Through his statements suspicions were excited which resulted in 
the discovery of the projected September expedition. An inspector 
was sent to Halifax to head off the coolies at that point, but the 
fact that the inspector had been sent and the assumed name under 
which he traveled were given out by the chief Chinese inspector to 


information was probably telegraphed at once to the Chinese in 
Halifax. 

On the morning of the landing of the coolies a Boston paper 
stated that a United States revenue cutter had been sent at full 
speed to Portland, Maine, as the government had been led to 
believe that the coolies were to be landed at that point. On the 
same day, upon information furnished by my friends, the Chinese 
merchants, I proceeded to Providence, where I witnessed the actual 
landing of the party at two o’clock in the morning. A description 
of the assistant smuggler who would receive the party, the time of 


would go and to which the coolies would be taken were told me in 
advance. I personally verified all these particulars. This informa- 
tion was given to me because a former Chinese inspector who had 
the wisdom to establish friendly relations with the Chinese merchants 
and had treated them courteously put me in touch with them and 


This party of coolies would probably have been successfully 
entered without the Bureau of Immigration being any the wiser, 
but that, after the first two lots had been landed and housed, the 
smugglers felt so secure that they landed the rest of the coolies in 
a group. Several of these were found hiding in the grass by some 
workmen, who telephoned to the police and this remnant of the 
party was arrested. 

I am quite aware that it is generally believed that the Chinese 
communities in our cities are composed of gamblers, opium eaters, 
smugglers and other law breakers. Doubtless these communities 


monopolize gambling games in our cities, and though some of them 
take opium instead of alcohol, the difference is one of taste rather 
than character. There are, however, in our eastern cities, at least 
in each Chinese community, a considerable number of reputable, 
intelligent merchants devoting themselves strictly to business, living 
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citizens. These men who may not be known to the police or to our 
slumming parties, might be sought out by our officials, and as I 
have shown from my own experience, they could render invaluable 
service in making our exclusion laws effective. 

A short time before the smuggling expedition just described, 
I had an interview with five Chinese merchants in Boston. One of 
them had a son at Harvard, and another a son at Yale. They 
talked as soberly and fairly as successful American merchants would 
have talked and explained fully to me the difficulties under which 
they were living in our country and the indignities to which they 
had been subjected by American immigration officials. It was only 
after they were convinced of my own good will and my authority to 
speak for the President that I secured their codperation. Once 
pledged, however, their word was loyally kept; they never failed 
me at any point and made good though much trouble and effort 
were required to do so. 

The third important improvement should be in the better 
organization of the Bureau of Immigration. The present organiza- 
tion of the bureau seems to me to be inadequate for its important 
tasks. It has two functions of a fundamentally different nature; 
the reception and handling of immigrants entering the Atlantic 
ports, of whom 098 per cent are admitted after careful sifting, 
and the reception and exclusion of Oriental immigrants on the 
Pacific coast which is quite the reverse of that on the Atlantic coast. 
The stations on the Pacific coast are far apart, some of them remote 
and uncomfortable. They need frequent visiting by proper officials 
constantly in touch and in correspondence with the heads of these 
offices. The Chinese or Oriental bureau should, therefore, in my 
opinion, be organized independently with its own chief and a deputy 
chief or general supervisor. 

A fourth needed improvement of the highest importance is the 
thorough examination by the American consuls in China of Chinese 
applying for admission to this country. As President Roosevelt 
stated the case in his annual message to Congress in 1905: 
“Examinations should be completed at the port of departure.” 
Additions to the office force of various consuls were recommended 
by President Roosevelt so that this added work might be promptly 
and thoroughly performed. The task of the immigration officials 
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at the ports of entry would then be merely to satisfy themselves 
that those producing the consular certificates were the parties to 
whom they had been issued. 

The late Commissioner General Sargent recommended, I 
believe, that special commissioners of immigration should be placed 
at Hongkong and Shanghai, who should investigate and issue 
certificates. This would place the entire matter under the Bureau 
of Immigration and would eliminate misunderstanding or friction 
between government departments. Either of these remedies would 
contribute to the more successful exclusion of coolies and the 
elimination of delays and discourtesies in dealing with the exempt 
classes. The enforcement of the exclusion law at best is attendant 
with many difficulties. Its defective or brutal enforcement may 
embarrass our relations with China and seriously injure our com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations with the entire East. These rela- 
tions are recognized to be of growing importance demanding the 
most serious attention. 

Our own ignorance of Chinese conditions and classes both in 
China and in this country and our ignorance of the Chinese language 
which compels us to accept implicitly the statements of Chinese inter- 
preters, are serious handicaps in our dealing with the Chinese. Our 
past failure to secure interpreters of proper grade, our consequent 
inability properly to handle the exempt classes, and the untrust- 
worthiness of the certificates supplied by our own consuls have 
further augmented our difficulties. At present our consular service 
is undoubtedly far more trustworthy than formerly. Its investiga- 
tions could prevent the abuse of consular certificates and could 
remove the delays and indignities endured by members of the 
exempt classes at our ports. Improvement in the grade and intel- 
ligence of interpreters, proper promotion for efficient service, estab- 
lishment of the Chinese bureau as an independent branch of the 
immigration service under able management, the relentless pursuit 
of smugglers, both American and Chinese, and a better understand- 
ing of the Chinese communities in this country would make our 
exclusion policy more successful and promote good will in our 
political and commercial relations with the Orient. 
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By Yosasuro YOSHIDA, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


“Home, home, sweet home, there’s no place like home.” Yet, 

- leaving the fatherland of mountains and waters, many a Japanese 

seeks a new life in a strange land across the Pacific. There must be 

strong causes for this movement. 

The question arises whether there is any political pressure upon 

the emigrant. Japan is one of the most progressive nations in the 

_ world, and there exists no discontent with the present rule of the 

_ constitutional government. Is there any religious cause bringing 

him here? Article eighteen of the imperial constitution guarantees 

freedom of religious belief. No persecution for difference of religion 

exists, as neither Buddhist nor Christian is treated as heathen in 

Japan. Is there any race prejudice or animosity? The whole Japan- 

ese population is of one race, consequently there is no oppressed 

_ race nor one dominant over another. Does the strict operation of 

5 the law enforcing military duty drive a portion of her youths here? 

No people are more patriotic than this race of little brown men. 

_ The fifty millions of Japanese souls will gladly throw their bodies 
into fire at command of their Great Sire. 

Then, what are the causes of Japanese emigration? I recognize 

Wy and shall discuss three: increase of population, economic pressure, 

inducement, or attraction. 


Increase of Population 
Increase of population is closely connected with economic pres- 
‘sure upon the laboring classes. But I shall describe here chiefly the 
oa 4 former, and will discuss the latter afterwards. 
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No statistics of Japanese population are reliable until 1872. 
The increasing rate since that year has been as follows :* 


Year. Per Cent. ; Year. Per Cent ¥ 


The above figures show that population is increasing year after 
year, and if the increase continues at the present rate the population ! 
will be doubled after sixty years. 4 

Population increases, but the area of the land is limited, conse- 
quently the density of population per square ri? has been increasing 
at the following rates: 1872, 1,335; 1882, 1,385; 1892, 1,657; 1903, 
1,885. 

According to the general statistics, Japan in density of popula- 
tion ranks below only Belgium, Holland and England. These three 
nations get their food materials by importation from other countries ; 
Japan is feeding herself. 

I have described the rapid growth of population in Japan as a 
whole, but, if we ask ourselves whether those districts where popula- 
tion is most dense are the districts which contribute the largest  __ 
number of emigrants, our answer is negative. The districts of 
Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, Wakayama and Fukuoka are not very dense 
in population, and their birth rates are also less than the average rate 
for the whole of Japan.* Yet these districts always contribute the 


“The Financial and Economic Annual of Japan,” 1905, p. 3; 1907, p. 2. 


ss Square ri equals 5.9552 square miles. x 


_ **Movement de la population de L’empire du Japon,” 1905, Proportion, P. 1. 
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- most dense in the country, are not sections which drive emigrants 
abroad. Because of these facts, some writers urge that there is no 
direct connection between increasing population and Japanese emi- 
gration.‘ 
But I consider the density of population a cause of emigration 
if we take the country as a whole. It is not the cause if we take 
district by district. The reason is very evident. Although some 
districts are very densely populated, if their economic capacity is 
sufficient to maintain their population, then it is not necessary to 
migrate. Furthermore, the peculiar character and environment of 
the people differ by districts. For example, the region of Kinai, with 
charming scenery, although crowded with a toiling population, 
renders the nature of the people very strong in home affection. 
_ Moreover, the family system is very ancient, and the people are 
amiable and submissive. On the contrary, the people of the regions 
_ from Hiroshima extending towards the southwestern districts, are 
-venturesome and enterprising. The districts in Kinai have been 


_ the home of poets, artists and men of letters, while the southwestern 

part has supported pirates and warriors. That the increasing popu- 
lation is a profound cause for emigration can be seen more clearly 
if we consider it in connection with the economic pressure upon 


Japan’s lower classes. 


Economic Pressure 


In this world-stage of the twentieth century, where many 

_ nations are competing with each other to become the dominant 
power, the rapid growth of population is a rather happy and desir- 
able thing for our island empire, situated on the Eastern Sea. But 
this great movement, necessary from the viewpoint of further ex- 
pansion of the empire, has a bad effect upon the classes who are 
toiling at the bottom of the present community. “The more poor 
_ the more babies,” the Japanese proverb frankly runs. It is from 
these lower class people that the largest number of children come, 
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- dominant number to Japanese emigration. The districts of Kinai, ai a 
where the successive emperors fixed their capital for more than ss 
twenty-five centuries, and where consequently the population is the ~ ee 
— 
a 
consequently the increase of population brings more laborers. 
_ The competition among the working classes in a country where the —— 
ve 
Okawahira, “The Nippon Imin-ron,” Tokyo, 1905, pp. 36-37. 
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area of land is limited, where no national labor organization exists, 
where no labor legislation operates, results in vast millions of strug- 
gling creatures spending their daily lives under the economic pres- 
sure of landlords and capitalists in a hopeless and st~icken condition, 

The area of the cultivated land was only 5,193,762 cho in 
1904,° that is, 17 per cent of the whole area. The average holding 
of land owned by one farmer is only 9 tan 8 se.* The annual 
yield from such a small piece of land, less than three acres, even 
under the most perfect system of utilization, is absolutely insuffi- 
cient to support a family according to modern standards of com- 
fort. Under such an economic condition the peasant class, which 
constitutes the bulk of the Japanese emigration to the United States, 
are spending their days. The fact that the districts which contribute 
the largest number of emigrants contain always the greatest per- 
centage of the peasant class is shown below. 


Geographical Sources of Emigrants 


Basing our figures upon the number of passports issued by each 
district during the five years from 1899 to 1903, the number of 
emigrants to foreign countries, excluding Korea and China, is as 


follows 


No, of passports No. of passports 
District. issued. District. issued. 


Hiroshima . Fukushima 

Kumamoto 12,149 | Yehime 

Yamaguchi 11,219 767 

Fukuoka 7,608 683 

Niigata 6,608 | 646 

Wakayama 3,750 624 
3.548 |. Twenty-seven other districts. 5,041 
3,532 

Okayama 2,176 

Miyagi 1,613 


'M. Togo, “The Nippon Shokumin-ron,” Tokyo, 1906, p. 180. A cho equals 
2.4507 acres. 

*Tan equals 0.2451 acre, Se equals 119 square yards. 

™. Togo, “The Nippon Shokumin-ron,” pp. 269-271; also Okawahira, “The 
_ Nippon Imin-ron,” pp. 38-40. 
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Sources and Causes of Emigratio» 


Number of passports issued for 
emigrants, 1899-1903. Each circle 
represents 500 emigrants. There is 
no emigration from the northern 
island which is not represented here. 


Although the above statistics include emigrants to all foreign 
‘countries excepting China and Korea, more than 80 per cent of the 
total number came to the United States. The area of farm land 
cultivated by the Japanese in the State of California in 1908, classi- 


fied by their native districts, was as follows: 


Area of farm land in 


Cultivated by immigrants from 
California—acres. 


the district of — 
Hiroshima 
Wakayama 
Fukuoka 
Kumamoto 
Yamaguchi 


Okayama 
Other districts 


Total 


“The Japanese-American Year Book,” 1909, the first appendix, pp. 3-4. 
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The table indicates that the immigrants from the district of 
Hiroshima® cultivate the largest area of farm land. Next comes 
the district of Wakayama. Each district controls about one-fifth of 
all the farm land cultivated by the Japanese in California. In 1905 
nearly 50,000 of the 74,000 total Japanese population in Hawaii 
were from the three districts of Hiroshima, Kumamoto and Yama- 
guchi.’° 

I have already mentioned the geographical section of Japan 
from which most of her emigrants come. Then, what is the peculiar 
character of those people? What are the economic conditions in 
those districts? Generally speaking, the people of the Sanyodo, 
where the districts of Hiroshima, Yamaguchi and Okayama are 
situated, were warriors in the feudal ages; and, the districts being 
along the coast, the people were accustomed to go to sea, and were 
venturesome and eager to satisfy new wants. The fundamental 
cause of emigration is the economic condition of the districts. The 
percentage of small farmers in those districts is as follows: 

Tasre III.” 


Percentage of agricultural 
Districts. families which cultivate 
less than 8 tan. 


Hiroshima 
Wakayama 
Fukuoka 


Okayama 
Hyogo 
Yehime 


The number of small farmers is more than 50 per cent in all 


the above districts. Hyogo is the district which is populated with 


**Most emigrants in the district of Hiroshima come from the counties of Aki, 
Saeki, Takada, and cities of Hiroshima and Toyoda. When they start as emigrants, 
their land and houses are in the hands of landlords; their position is that of 
small tenant. But when they come back after four or five years’ labor abroad, 
they usually buy a house and two or three tans of farm land, and become inde- 
pendent farmers, or merchants. . . . About six-tenths of all emigrants succeed 
in this way,” ete.—“The Osaka Mainichi Shimbun,” November 9, 1904, quoted by 
Okawahbira. 

T. Okawahira, “The Nippon Imin-ron,” p. 89. 

“These statistics are based upon an investigation made by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce of Japan in 1888; it is presumed that there is not much 
change in the present condition. 
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the largest percentage of small farmers of all districts in Japan. 
The district of Hiroshima, the center of emigration, comes next 
with its 70 per cent of peasant families. If we investigate the 
average area of cultivated land per capita of the agricultural popu- 
lation in the respective districts, the effect upon emigration can be 
seen with more clearness. 

— 

Taste IV." 


Hiroshima 

Wakayama 

Fukuoka 

Kumamoto 


The average amount of farm land per capita in Hiroshima is 
not only the smallest among the above-mentioned immigrant dis- 
 tricts, but also among all districts in Japan. Yamaguchi, Ohayama 
-and Hyogo are also below the average. ;, 
A remarkable fact is noticeable here, that the district of Hiro- 
_ shima, where the average holding of farm land was smallest among 
all Japanese districts in 1888, contributed the largest number of 
Japanese who cultivate farm land in America in 1908. 
More than this, the wealth per capita in those districts is 
below the average amount of wealth per capita in Japan. Accord- 
ing to Messrs. Igarashi and Takahashi,’* the average wealth per 
_ capita of Japan is 505.755 yen, while that of Hiroshima is 381.895, 
_ of Yamaguchi is 489.005, of Wakayama is 351.675, and so on. 


Inducement and Attraction 


No advertisement has ever appeared in the Japanese newspapers 

But the most 
effective advertisement is the stories of success of Japanese in 
_ America, which occasionally appear in the papers and magazines. 


4M. Togo, “The Nippon Shokumin-ron,” pp. 141-143. 
™E. Igarashi and H. Takahashi, “The National Wealth of Japan,” Table I. 
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Whenever certain Japanese return to Japan they talk with the news- 
paper reporter, telling how they struggled in a penniless condition, 
how they saved money, what industry they started, or how many 
acres of land they own in America. Such articles in a local news- 
paper, accompanied by illustrations, usually make a strong impres- 
sion upon the young peasant or rough country lad. Thus, the 
account of success of Mr. Kinya Ushizima, the “potato king” in 
California, appeared many times before the public and, it seems, 
induced many emigrants to leave home, especially from the district 
of Fukuoka, from which Mr. Ushizima himself emigrated many 
years ago. The success of Mr. Domoto, as the greatest flower 
raiser west of the Rockies, attracted many young farmers from his 
native district of Wakayama. 

There have been many pamphlets published, some printed in 
more than thirty editions, under such titles as “How to Succeed in 
America,” “Guide Book to Different Occupations in America,” 
“Guide Book to America,” “The New Hawaii,” etc. All these books 
are written by those who returned from America or are still resident 
in this country. Generally speaking, they have exaggerated the 
abundance of opportunities in the United States and have stimulated 
emigration in over-attractive descriptions. Correspondence with 
Japanese laborers who are already in this country has also some 
influence."* But the sphere of this kind of inducement is very 
narrow, limited to the correspondent’s relatives or friends at home. 
The inducements and attractions above mentioned are the result of 
the simple fact that labor earns more in America than in Japan. 

The conclusion which can be drawn from the facts already 
mentioned in this paper is this, that a large proportion of the Japan- 
ese emigration comes from the peasant class in the districts of the 
south; and growing population, economic pressure and inducement 
or attraction combine to cause their emigration. No doubt there 
are countless minor causes operating on individuals, such as ill-luck 
in business, a bad crop of rice, sudden death of the devoted wife, 
frequent visits of the bill collectors, or simply desire to see great 
America. But the fundamental and principal causes are those 
already mentioned. 


“The Seventh Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 


of California,” 1896, p. 103. 
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During the year 1906 the Japanese government issued 8,466 
_ passports to the continental United States and 30,093 to Hawaii. 
_ The purposes for which the passports were granted were as fol- 


Business. 
Agriculture 
_ and 
Fishing. 


Official Duties. 


Commercial 


To the continental United 
States..... 43 1,215 1,046 | 


To Hawaii .... 132 756 


Among the eight groups above quoted, I take for discussion 
only two which include the greater portion of emigrants: the 
farmers and the students. 

Farmers: This class consists of those who are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, either as tenants or as farm laborers. They 
belong to the lower classes of the Japanese community, if not to the 
lowest of all. They are the real corner-stone of the nation, but 
they are poor. In this class of emigrants the most conservative, 
uneducated and innocent persons can be found. The greater num- 
ber of them being quite ignorant of foreign conditions, they are 
usually cared for and transported by the so-called “emigration com- 
panies.”"* Farm laborers whose daily wages are an average of only 
thirty-two sen’? (sixteen cents), have hardly an opportunity to 
accumulate money enough to escape from their own group. The 
sole motive of this emigration is simply “to make money,” and 
nothing more. 

Generally speaking, when a European emigrant is bidding fare- 
well to his home, his intention is, perhaps, to go to a new land where 

_ he can start a new life. His desire is to find a new society around 
him and to build up a new home. In short, he is going to be an 


“The Twenty-sixth Annual Statistical Report of the Japanese Empire,” p. 67. 

“There were thirty-six companies or individuals engaging in exporting Japanese 
laborers in 1903, with capital ranging from 1,000,000 yen to 20,000 yen. 

"The Seventh. Financial and Economic Annual of Japan,” 1907, p. 75. cules 
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American himself. The contrary is true of the Japanese whose 
only desire is to build up a new home, not upon American soil, but 
in his native land. He desires to save a certain amount of money 
by a four or five-year struggle, and then, coming back to his own 
land, to start in business or become an independent farmer. He 
does not desire to exhibit the fruits of his toil before an American 
audience, but only before his fellow-countrymen. 

Students: Since 1870 Japanese students have been coming to 
this country, and between 1885 and 1890, the period of political 
transformation to constitutional government, many students and 
politicians who failed to realize their ambitions came to this coun- 
try. They worked as “school boys” or domestic servants and studied 
in leisure moments. The students in those days were able to get 
kind assistance from the Loard of Foreign Missions in this coun- 
try."* When they returned to Japan after several years’ hard study, 
they were offered responsible positions in governmental service, as 
Japan was eager to adopt western institutions. Among those old 
“school boys” to-day many distinguished persons can be found: 
diplomatists, educators and writers. 

At present many students are coming to this country, more 
than 90 per cent of them with scanty means, but with high ambi- 
tions, recalling the old days of their eminent forerunners. There 
were 951 students in a total of 2,261 Japanese immigrants admitted 
during the three months of April, May and June of 1907,’* and of 
the total number, 9,544, admitted to continental America in 1908, 
2,252 were students.” Estimating from the above statistics, the 
number of students who have come to this country since the early 
period runs into the thousands. 

These students are graduates of Japanese high schools or certain 
professional institutions. They cross the ocean with abundance of 
hope, determined to dare what those famous Japanese used to dare 
years ago. Their ambition is to study, but most of them, perhaps 
999 in 1,000, after undergoing bitter experiences in isolation, usually 
lose their ambition and take up other vocations. Thus a Japanese 
servant confesses before the American public, that “Some say the 
Japanese are studying while they are working in the kitchen, but it 

"J. Nitobe, “The Intercourse between the United States and Japan,” Bajtimore, 
1891, pp. 165-6 


Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration,” 1907, p. 76. 
*Thid., 1908, p. 90. 
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is all nonsense. Many of them started so, but nearly all of them 
failed.” 
The difficulty of studying as self-supporting students changes _ 
those students to common domestic servants or farm laborers. Their 
intentions were laudable and their hopes were very high; but later a 
these intentions and hopes, which they ever declared before parents 
and sweethearts, must be cast away after much discouragement. 
The man who fails of his expected goal in a strange land after a 
long struggle naturally becomes, in most cases, irresponsible. 
Among the gang of laborers which sail to Alaska every spring you _ 
may find many young Japanese who quitted their native land to 
study American civilization in college classes. They are “not only M 
lazy and worthless, but are constantly raising a disturbance.”** 
The two classes mentioned here are not the lowest people of the © 
low classes, nor the worst and most unfit people. There is a certain 
defective class of people, such as tramps, beggars, ex-convicts and We a . 
paupers, in Japan as elsewhere. They have no ambition to elevate __ 
their own standard of living by any economic means. They are 
spending a dull, changeless life in an ever-changing community. If — 
any person in this country believes that the Japanese government . 
sends or encourages these undesirable people to emigrate to this 


country it is a great mistake. This class of people has no relation 
to the dynamic side of the Japanese community. Even in dreams | 
they would not desire to migrate far away over the ocean to the — 
land of opportunity. Opportunity is worthless to them, for they are q : 
satisfied in their own condition. 


™“The Confession of a Japanese Servant,” “Independent,” Vol. 59, p. 667. 
="The Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission,” Vol. XXI, 1901, p. 185. — 
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By Russet. McCuttocu Story, A.M., 4 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The problems of immigration with which the United States has _ 
had to deal have not been confined, since 1899, to the Western 
Hemisphere alone. The importance of regulating immigration into 
the Philippines was early realized after their acquisition by this 
country. The questions to be met were in many ways more complex | 
than those connected with immigration into the United States, 
owing, in part, to the proximity of the islands to the Asiatic main- 
land. The solutions possible were restricted within the limits deter- 
mined by American law, peonage and serfdom in any form thus 
being impossible ; and in addition the attitude of the Filipino peoples 
on the general question was, of necessity, a consideration of funda- 
mental importance. Fortunately, in the latter case, there has been 


no great difference in sentiment between the governed race and its 


governors. 
The majority of Oriental immigrants into the Philippines have 


been furnished by China and Japan. China alone contributes almost 
the entire body of immigrants that seek admission from Asiatic 
countries into the islands. Hence, as far as the Philippines are con- 
cerned, the question of Oriental immigration almost resolves itself 
into a discussion of the policy of Chinese exclusion which has been 
carried out by the United States’ administration of the archipelago.* 
For this reason the chief attention in the following pages is given 
to the questions arising from the presence or exclusion of the 
Chinese immigrants. 

' No one can study the reports of the Schurman and subsequent 
Philippine commissions, or the Philippine census reports, and fail 
to be impressed with the wonderful resources of the Philippines. It 
was the expectation of the civilized world that following their 
acquisition by the United States a tremendous impetus would be 


1f. “The Problem of the Chinese in the Philippines,” in “The American 
Political Science Review,” February, 1909. : 
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given to the development of these resources. This expectation early 
gained ground in China, and the Chinese government was keenly 
alive to the opportunities which might thus be opened up to the 
activities of many of its citizens. Even before the action of the 
r ‘United States military in applying the exclusion laws of the United 
Z States to the Philippines, the State Department at Washington had 
been given to understand that China would protest against any such 


action. 
The basis for exclusion in the Philippines must rest almost 
entirely on three propositions, viz., the right of the Filipino races to 


develop themselves and their own resources, racial and commercial, 
without the assistance or stimulating presence of the Chinese; a 
desire to prevent the growth of a racial question through the an- 
tagonism or unfortunate amalgamation of two different races such 
as the Malay and the Mongolian; and in the third place the desire 
of the United States to be able to sustain its own immigration and 
exclusion laws against possible migrations of Chinese from the 
ees to the States. 
' A study of the immigration statistics since 1898 shows that the 
greatest number of Chinese entering the islands was immediately 
_ following American occupation. This high tide continued until 
aoa despite the exclusion restrictions, the excess of arrivals over 
es departures up to 1904 being 8,562. In the same year the registra- 
tion of the Chinese showed that there were approximately fifty thou- 
sand of them resident in the Philippines. This number has steadily 
increased since that time, though the gross number of Chinese immi- 
grants has apparently been very largely decreased. Still the net 
gain the past four years has been 8,259. This probably does not 
allow for the entire gain. There has been considerable smuggling 
in of coolies. Other evasions of the exclusion laws, such as the 
bringing in of “minor children” by the present residents, have been 
the subjects of notice in the reports of the Philippine commission. 
Companies and firms have existed at the principal ports of China for 
the express purpose of aiding the emigrant to gain a footing on the 
a _ shores of the Philippine “el dorado” by hook or by crook. Thus, 
while the government figures place the present number of Chinese 
residents at 56,000, the consular and other estimates are much 
_ higher, ranging up to 62,000. The 1908 report of the Philippine 
_ commission admits that the exclusion laws have not decreased the 
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Chinese population, nor even held it stationary. There has prob- 
ably been some slight decrease, estimated at 3,000, in the city of 
Manila, but in the provinces the Chinese have much more than 
doubled their number in the last ten years. 

As to the Oriental immigrants other than Chinese, the greatest 
number since American occupation have been Japanese, the number 
from Japan increasing steadily each year until 1904, when there 
were 2,270 arrivals, but since 1905 the number has dwindled to less 
than 400 annually. The Japanese population is not large and seems 
to be in no immediate prospect of increasing greatly. They have 
never been a strong element in the Philippines, even in the long 
period of Spanish rule. Japan’s surplus population is just now ex- 
panding in the direction of the mainland, chiefly into Korea and its 
hinterland. From the Japanese element of the immigration into the 
Philippines, therefore, the United States and the Philippine govern- 
ment need not expect any serious problem. 

Of the other Asiatics all together there have not been more than 
300 arrivals in any one year since 1904, and this would bring us to 
the conclusion that the net number of these immigrants was very 
small and practically a negligible quantity. Such as this element is, 
it consists about half of East Indian races and the other half of all 
the other Oriental races in isolated and scattering numbers. 

The foregoing figures show the predominant part which Chi- 
nese immigration plays in any consideration of the problems now 
existing due to the regulation of Oriental immigration into the 
Philippines. What then are these problems? Briefly stated, they 
are as follows: 

First, the antagonism between the Chinese and the native races, 
due, in no small degree, to the ability of the Chinese in all the activi- 
ties of life and his demonstrated superiority in trade. This antago- 
nism has in no measure been lessened by the American administra- 
tion, under the leadership of which the tendency has been to elevate 
the standards of living among the natives and thus make their 
competition with the shrewd Chinese even more strenuous. 

Second, the doubtful good which follows the infusion of Chinese 
blood into the Filipino race. It is realized that the chief trouble 
makers, politically and socially, come from the ranks of the mestizos. 

Third, the lack of a sufficient and an efficient labor supply for 
the development of the industrial possibilities of the Philippines. 
(390) 
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The reality of this problem has been questioned by many oan 
of Filipino laborers. eS: 

Fourth, a constant and a conscious effort to avoid comsliiation 
the work of the exclusion laws in the United States, because of ‘= 
efforts of those who have first gone to the Philippines in trying to “a 
come thence into the United States. Sf 

Fifth, the problem of the enforcement of exclusion in the 
Philippines. 

In regard to the antagonism between the natives and the alien _ 
Orientals there can be no doubt of its existence as an appreciable 
element in any analysis of Philippine conditions. From the first 
the slogan has been adopted of “The Philippines for the Filipinos,” 
and this sentiment has found a hearty approval among the native 
peoples, or at least among those elements of the native population _ 
that are capable of understanding the situation. It has ever been 
considered unwise as a matter of public policy to force an un- — 
restricted immigration upon the Filipinos, whether the exclusion of ss 
those alien races which are debarred, especially the Chinese, ie he 
justifiable on other grounds or not. 

From the point of view of the future of the Filipino people it 
is a serious question whether or not it would be of benefit to them o 
to lose racial identity in a process of amalgamation that would <5 
necessarily follow from the admission of large numbers of Chinese, 
for example. Few races are as willing to join in a process a - 
amalgamation as is the Chinese. They are remarkably free from i. 
the sentiments, pride or prejudice which in many instances thwart _ 
amalgamation when two unequal races are thrown constantly 
together. Many claim that the infusion of Chinese blood into the 
Filipino races would materially aid and hasten the work of building 
up the latter into a strong and perhaps more unified people. On the | 
one hand the progressiveness of the mestizo and his abounding | 
energy is contrasted with the lesser ambition of the native. But bite 
the answer to this contention cites the appearance of the worst 
characteristics of both the Filipino and the Chinese races in the half- _ 
breed, and the fact that the chief trouble makers in the recent history _ 
of the islands have been mestizos. The hope entertained by those 
opposed to amalgamation is that the number of Chinese now in the 
islands is on so small that they will ultimately be ab- 
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sorbed and lost in the native mass without appreciably affecting the 
racial characteristics of the latter. 

The most immediate and pressing effect of the exclusion of the 
Chinese and Japanese from the Philippines is upon the supply of 
labor. The natives have had to be taught to work, and although 
wonderful progress is noted in this regard among the Filipinos, yet 
there has not been an efficient labor supply proportionate to the de- 
mands and opportunities for the speedy opening up of the resources 
at hand. From all sides have come complaints, from merchants, 
contractors, manufacturers and from army engineers. The inability 
to get the coolie, however, has forced the use of the native, the 
study of his ability and the methods of handling him, and in an 
increasingly large number of instances with signal success. The 
dearth of labor supply has not been so much due to the absence of 
the coolie as to the non-working habits of the Filipinos. There are 
plenty of the latter to furnish all the labor needed. The exclusion 
of foreign supplies from the market has forced the solution of the 
question of native labor, a solution not yet perfected, but withal 
becoming more and more satisfactory. 

One of the most subtle problems which had to be faced in 
determining upon what basis Oriental immigration into the Philip- 
pines would be permitted lay in the effect which such immigration 
would ultimately have upon the working of the exclusion laws of 
the United States. Having assumed the government of the Philip- 
pines from altruistic and humanitarian motives, publicly proclaimed 
and many times reiterated, it would be difficult indeed for the 
United States to apply to the inhabitants of our far eastern depen- 
dencies the exclusion laws which applied to other Oriental peoples. 
An inhabitant of the Philippines, so long as the islands were under 
our control, could with ill grace be denied the privilege of access 
to our shores. Many of the Chinese and Japanese in the islands 
who would otherwise be excluded from the United States might thus 
secure admission, for Filipino citizenship would be beyond the reach 
of but few of them. They have often become Filipino citizens. 
What, then, was to prevent Filipino citizenship from becoming a 
mere wedge by which large numbers of persons who would other- 
wise be excluded could enter the United States. This was merely 
a possibility. The status of the Philippines in relation to the United 
States had not yet been determined. No one who knows the 
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lengths to which men have gone in their efforts to evade the present 
exclusion laws can doubt that the work of regulating immigration 
might have been greatly complicated through the medium of Fili- 
pino citizenship, had it been left accessible to all who desired it. 
This was a problem which was avoided by extending to the Philip- 
pines in September, 1899, the exclusion laws of the United States. 
As in every instance where a policy of exclusion is adopted 
there have arisen in the Philippines serious problems involving the 
enforcement of the exclusion enactments. In the Philippines the 
question of enforcement reaches its most acute stage. Not only 
have the usual methods common to this country been adopted but 
in addition a system of registration has been superimposed. Every 
- Chinese is required to register with the government, or become 
| liable to deportation, even this has not checked immigration. Until 
1907 a common method of evasion was by the bringing in of “minor 
children” by the registered Chinese of the islands. In that year 
-- more rigid interpretations of the statutes were authorized and this 
practice has been minimized, though not wholly stopped. One of 
_ its worst features is that many of those thus entered are sold into 
a servitude that is not unlike slavery. 
Besides this more open defiance of the exclusion laws, there is 
admittedly considerable smuggling of Chinese into the islands. The 
exact extent of this practice cannot be determined but it has been 
important enough to call forth repeated and official recognition of 
its existence. The smuggling is systematized and until about two 
years ago the operations in China were carried on with little secrecy. 
The coast patrol in the Philippines can make such smuggling diffi- 
cult, but no more. Besides it must be borne in mind that the crews 
_ of most of the vessels plying between China and the Philippines are 
- composed of Chinese, at least in part, and that not only these sea- 
men often attempt desertion in order to gain admittance, but they 
are only too willing to aid a fellow countryman in his efforts to 
_ evade the customs officers. For in the Philippines the administra- 


_ policy of the United States may be fairly said to be accomplishing 
the three ends which justify its existence. There is no overwhelm- 
ing of the Filipino race in its development. There is no diversion 
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of that development through the modifying influences of a process 
of amalgamation with other Oriental races, chiefly the Chinese. No 
new and unrelated element is added to the already heterogeneous 
Philippine population. At the same time the Filipino is slowly 
learning to develop the material resources of the land in which 
he dwells. The United States, in protecting itself against pos- 
sible evasions of its own exclusion laws by making them appli- 
cable to every part of the territory under its control, has fortu- 
nately done only what would have been in any case politic and 
justifiable because of its recognition of Filipino sentiment. Only 
a policy of exploitation could absolutely disregard the racial in- 
stincts of a dependent people. If with all the advantages of 
western civilization at our command American standards of life 
are threatened by competition with the Oriental, how much more 
difficult it would be for the Filipino race, even under our tutel- 
age, to attain to the same standards which we enjoy and to 
which they aspire, if we forced upon them the very competition 
which we fear and avoid! Unrestricted immigration into the Philip- 
pines might not prove to be an unmixed evil, given certain aims and 
conditions, but the present exclusion policy has amply justified its 
existence as an element in an altruistic administration for the benefit 
of the native population and it should be continued. 
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By L. E. NeEaMe, 
Johannesburg, South Africa; Author of “The Asiatic Danger in the Colonies.” , e 


No student of the Asiatic problem in America can afford to — 
ignore the effects of imported colored labor in South Africa. South < 
of the Zambesi an “experimental plot” has been conducted for many 
years, and from its records other lands can see what the competition 
of the races of the [ast really means, and what influence that com-_ 
petition is likely to have upon a white population. But in glancing 
at the dismal picture presented by South Africa to-day, it must be | 
remembered that the Asiatic competition to which the people of | 
European descent are subjected, is by no means the worst of its 
kind. The Indian immigrants in these colonies are usually drawn 
from the dregs of the millions of India. In energy, ability and the © 
capacity for succeeding they are far behind the Chinese in the Straits — 
Settlements, or the Japanese of British Columbia. 

Although in South Africa the native black population now out- 
numbers the whites by six to one, this was not always the case. In 
the earliest days of European settlement in the Cape Colony, the 
newcomers found an almost empty land. The Kaffir invasion from — 
the northeast had not reached within hundreds of miles of Table 
Bay. The only people found in the vicinity of the settlement were 
a few wretched tribesmen who wandered over a large area of coun- 
try. If, soon after Van Riebeek began his garden in 1652, a policy 
of introducing white labor had been adopted and systematically fol- 
lowed up, South Africa to-day would be a far different country. 
Only the system of relying upon colored labor has kept it back. 
The first slaves brought to the little settlement were shipped from 
Asia. Then the Dutch colonists sent to the West Coast of Africa 
for blacks, and several hundred had been introduced before the 
close of the seventeenth century. The system led with great rapidity 
to the springing up of a half-breed race, and Isbrand Gostic, who 
visited the Cape in 1671, considered the circumstances so scandalous 
and demoralizing to the whites that he attempted to legislate against 
them. In these early days, however, there was no likelihood of the 
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system being altered for sentimental reasons. It was too widely 
accepted as the most reasonable policy of development. 

In 1716 the Council of Policy at Table Bay came to a decision 
which must always be regretted by the lover of South Africa. The 
directors of the Dutch East India Company in Holland submitted 
a number of important points to the Council at the Cape, and among 
them was the question whether it would not be more advantageous 
to employ European laborers than slaves. “It must ever be de- 
plored,” says Theal, the historian of the Cape, “that of the men who 
sat in the Council in February, 1717, there was but one who could 
look beyond the gains of the present hour.” Only the commander 
of the garrison, Captain Dominique Pasques de Chavonnes, a brother 
of the governor, advocated the introduction of European workmen 
instead of slaves. But this view was voted down. The basis of 
South Africa was made colored labor, and it has been the basis of 
the country to this day, with the result that in this huge tract of 
land stretching from Table Bay to the Zambesi there are but a little 
the population, say, of Nebraska. Only 
One of them was the 


over a million white people 
one or two enlightened men saw the danger. 
governor-general, Van Imhoff, who, in a memorandum he drew up 
in February, 1743, regretted that Europeans in large nunbers were 
not sent out in the early days of the settlement. The introduction 
of slaves, he said, had caused every white man, no matter how 
humble his birth, to regard himself as a master, and unless paid at 
an extravagant rate he expected to be served instead of to serve 
others. 

In South Africa the importation of Asiatic slaves went on until 
1767. Then the government at the Cape became apprehensive of 
the too great preponderance of this class of the population—“for 
when excited they were prone to commit appalling crimes,” and the 
Council of India were earnestly asked not to continue to export 
Asiatic slaves to South Africa. 

In the next century came British dominance at the Cape, and 
the liberation of the slaves. But the habit of relying upon colored 
labor had become ingrained, and, as the natives of the country were 
unreliable workers, it was resolved to import Asiatics. 

The beginning of the Oriental labor system in South Africa on 
any considerable scale dates back to 1859, when the land owners of 
Natal asked Sir George Grey to be allowed to import labor. The 
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Seceaention of Durban supported the appeal in an address which - 4 
included the following: | 


Independently of measures for developing the labor of our own natives, 
we believe your Excellency will find occasion to sanction the introduction of 
a limited number of coolie or other laborers from the East in aid of the new 
enterprises on the coast lands, to the success of which sufficient and reliable 
labor is absolutely essential; for the fact cannot be too strongly borne in _ 
mind that on the success or failure of these rising enterprises depends the 
advancement of the colony or its certain and rapid decline. Experimental 
cultivation has abundantly demonstrated that the issue depends solely on a _ 
constant supply of labor. j 


The manner in which this comparatively modest request has 
expanded in the course of half a century is a remarkable indication - 
of the danger of admitting Asiatic labor. The “limited number of 
coolie or other laborers from the East” has swelled into an Indian 
population greater than the entire white population of Natal. The 
Asiatics called in to help industries on “the coast lands” have spread 
all over the uplands which ought to support a large white popula- 
tion. Instead of the tea and sugar planter alone demanding Asiatic 
labor, it is the farmers, the manufacturers, the wealthier residents 
of town and country alike. To-day the adult male Indians in Natal 
outnumber the adult male Europeans by ten thousand. Indian shops 
are found in the best streets of Durban, and in some of the small | 
towns hardly a white man’s store is left. The “limited number” of 
coolies now own thousands of acres of land. They are the fruit and 
vegetable growers of the colony. The Kaffir “truck” trade, which 
at one time supported many white families, has drifted almost 
entirely into their hands. A member of the Natal Legislature wrote 
some time ago: 


Indians both rent land and hold it freehold, and their holdings of both 
classes are extending year by year. Large areas in the coast country of 
Victoria, north of Durban, have of late years been acquired by syndicates 
of Europeans and retailed acre by acre to these people, who are keen to 
buy, and are willing to pay prices which no European could afford for occu- 
pation and cultivation. As a matter of fact, in this Garden County of the 
Garden Colony, the European population cultivating or in intimate connec- 
tion with the soil is probably smaller in number than it was thirty years 
ago, while the Indian is gradually taking up the land upon which was (sic) 
reared in those days families of Europeans—colonists of the best stamp. 
What will be the outcome is causing anxious thought to many in Natal, who 
look beyond the present day and its present profit. 
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In “The Asiatic Danger in the Colonies”! I gave some figures, 
taken from the Natal Census Report of 1904, showing the extent 
to which Oriental competition has gained a grip on the colony. As 
no later figures are available at present, I may be allowed to reprint 
two of the tables. The first deals with storekeeping: 


Europeans. Asiatics. 
Storekeepers (general) 1,260 
Storekeepers’ assistants 5 1,323 
Bakers and confectioners E 78 
Butchers and assistants 4 42 
Grocers and assistants 
Restaurant keepers 26 


The second table is a more general one: 


Europeans. Asiatics. 


Bricklayers and assistants 1,056 © 122 
Blacksmiths and assistants a 30 

37 


Barbers and assistants 


Coachmen and grooms 

Cycle dealers and mechanics 

Carriers and carters 

Cigar and cigarette makers 

Domestic servants 

Engine drivers (locomotive and stationary).. 
Fishermen 


Jewelers and assistants 

Laborers (general) 

Laborers (railway 

Municipal employees 

Messengers 

Miners 

Mineral water manufacturers and assistants .. 


1Published by Routledge & Sons in 1907. 
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Asiatics. 
Mine laborers 600 
Painters 79 
Printers and compositors ..... 61 
Plumbers and tinsmiths 81 
Photographers and assistants 
Porters (hotel and general) 
Pumpmen (Natal railways 
Pointsmen (Natal railways) 
Quarrymen 
Tailors and assistants 
Tobacconists and assistants 
Waiters 


One more example of the effect of Asiatic competition may be 
quoted, because it shows how, even in times of great depression, 
the Oriental can thrive while the white man goes under. The Cape 
- Colony, like the rest of South Africa, has in recent years gone 
through extremely bad times. White storekeepers went under in 
large numbers. But the Orientals held their ground. For instance, 
in the five largest towns in the Cape Colony—Capetown, East Lon- 
don, King William’s Town, Kimberley, and Port Elizabeth—the 
_ number of general dealers’ licenses issued to Europeans in 1905 was 
(5,222. But on May 1, 1906, only 3,920 Europeans had taken out 
licenses. That is to say, 1,302 Europeans had been forced out of 
_ business. Now in 1905 there were 1,012 general dealers’ licenses 
issued to non-Europeans. But on May 6, 1906, there had been no 
~ decrease. On the contrary, the licenses numbered 1,059. In these 
five towns, therefore, in one year the increased had had 
the following effect: 

1. Licenses to Europeans decreased 1,302. 

2. Licenses to non-Europeans increased 44. 

In the face of these statistics, all taken from official publications, 
it is hardly necessary to dwell further upon the effect of an infiltra- 

_ tion of Asiatics into a land in which there is already a large white 
population. The figures tell their own tale. 

The condition of South Africa—especially of Natal—is a warn- 
ing to other lands to bar Asiatic immigrants. I have no prejudice 
against the Eastern races. During several years’ residence in India 

I had many opportunities of seeing the excellent qualities of an 
_ Asiatic people—personally I prefer India to any country I have 
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seen. But I cannot shut my eyes to the disastrous effects of allowing 
any considerable Asiatic population to settle in a land in which there 
is already a large white population. The Asiatics will never be 
absorbed. Always they will live apart, a source of weakness to the 
community. America has absorbed hundreds of thousands of for- 
eigners from Europe. They have intermarried with the older popu- 
lation. Hardly a trace of them will remain in a few generations. 
But a hundred thousand Asiatics in Natal have not been absorbed 
and never will be absorbed; and in America the same isolation 
would be found for generation after generation. 

Both economically and socially the presence of a large Oriental 
population is bad. The Asiatics either force out the white workers, 
or compel the latter to live down to the Asiatic level. There must 
be a marked deterioration amongst the white working classes, which 
renders useless a great deal of the effort made in educational -work. 
The white population is educated and trained according to the best 
ideas of the highest form of Western civilization—and has to com- 
pete for a livelihood against Asiatics. In South Africa this com- 
petition is driving out the white working class, because the average 
European cannot live down to the Asiatic level—and if it is essen- 
tial that the European must do so, then for the sake of his own 
happiness do not educate him up to better things. If cheapness is 
the only consideration, if low wages are to come before everything 
else, then it is not only waste of money, but absolute cruelty, to 
inspire in the white working classes tastes and aspirations which it 
is impossible for them to realize. To meet Asiatic competition 
squarely it would be necessary to train the white children to be 
Asiatics. Even the pro-Orientals would hardly advocate this. 

Further, Asiatic labor in South Africa is now seen to be a 
weakness to the state. It drives out white people in a land in 
which white men are needed for the safety of the community against 
the Kaffir hordes. It increases the problems of the country by 
establishing a large colored population which is not native and 
resents being brought under laws for natives, and yet cannot be 
placed on an equality with the white population. Besides, the 
Asiatic is worth less to the country than the white man he displaces. 
It is estimated in Natal that the Oriental only contributes £1 6 4% 
a year to the public revenue, whereas the white resident returns 
£30 11 4. The Oriental buys as little as possible and sends all he 
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can to his relatives in Asia. If he marries and settles down, his 
children only increase the difficulty of the color problem. 

The experience of South Africa is that when once Asiatic labor 
is admitted, the tendency is for it to grow. One manufacturer 
secures it and is able to cut prices to such an extent that the other 
manufacturers are forced either to employ Asiatics also or to reduce 
white wages to the Asiatic level. Oriental labor is something which 
does not stand still. The taste for it grows. A party springs up 

financially interested in increasing it. In Natal to-day the sugges- 
tion that Indian labor should no longer be imported is met by an 
outcry from the planters, the farmers and landowners, and a certain 
number of manufacturers, that industries and agriculture will be 
- ruined. So the coolie ships continue to arrive at Durban, and Natal 
_ becomes more and more a land of black and brown people and less 
a land of white people. Instead of becoming a Canada or New 
Zealand, it is becoming a Trinidad or Cuba. Instead of white set- 
lers there are brown settlers. The landowner does not mind, because 
as Mr. Clayton, an ex-cabinet minister in Natal, said a few years 
___ ago, he was pretty confident that his children, rather than have to 
_ work any land he might be able to leave them, would prefer to let 
it to Indians at reasonable rents. The planters and the manufac- 
r, turers do not mind, because the more Asiatic labor they can get the 
_ smaller will be their wages bills and the larger their profits. But 
j _ the working class white population has to go, as it is going in Natal. 
_ The country becomes a country of white landlords and supervisors 
controlling a horde of Asiatics. It does not produce a nation or a 
free people. It becomes what in the old days of English coloniza- 

tion was called a “plantation.” 

The objection to Oriental labor in a white community is not 
based upon color prejudice. It is an instinct—the instinct of self- 
preservation. Instinctively the white community realize that with 
Asiatic immigration their highest ideals cannot survive. The late Sir 
Henry Parkes put the case eloquently in Australia years ago, when 

_ the white man’s country ideal was fought for and won there. “It 
is our duty,” he said, “to preserve the type of the British nation, and 
we ought not for any consideration whatever to admit any element 
that would detract from, or in any appreciable degree lower, that 
_ admirable type of nationality. We should not encourage or admit 
. amongst us any class of persons whatever whom we are not prepared 
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to advance to all our franchises, to all our privileges as citizens, and 
all our social rights, including the right of marriage. I maintain 
that no class of persons should be admitted here, so far as we can 
reasonably exclude them, who cannot come amongst us, take up all 
our rights, perform on a ground of equality all our duties, and share 
in our august and lofty work of founding a free nation.” 

South Africa sees now that this policy cannot be carried out if 
Asiatic immigration is allowed. The colonies here are on the point 
of forming the Union of South Africa under a strong central gov- 
ernment. I have no hesitation in predicting that one of the first 
steps the Union Parliament will take will be to stop the importation J 
of Oriental labor into Natal—even though that labor is from another 
part of the British Empire. The white people of South Africa will 
demand this measure. And they will do so because they realize now 
that the influx of an Oriental people into a white community in- 
evitably results in the ruin of a large number of white families, and 
in the springing up of difficulties which it were wiser to avoid. 
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By Tuomas F. MiLvarp, 
New York gel Author of “The New Far East” and “America and the Far 
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In modern times immigration may be divided roughly into two 
classes: persons who come to a country with purpose to establish 
a permanent residence, acquire citizenship, and adapt themselves — 
to its institutions; and persons who, because of their own disin-— 
clination, or from being prevented by laws of the nation, do not _ 
become subjects or citizens of the state where they reside, occupying 7 
the situation of foreign residents. 

Japanese immigrants into Korea do not fall exactly within either — 
of these classes. Indeed, they hardly can be termed immigrants in 
a political sense, since by moving from Japan into Korea their gen- 
eral political status undergoes no material alteration. They still 
are Japanese subjects living in a country governed by Japan; and it 
is improbable that this condition will ever be modified. To-day 
Japan is absolute sovereign in Korea, and exercises unrestrained all 
functions of government, although a Korean emperor is presumed 
to reign and a Korean ministry nominally exercises some administra- _ 
tive authority. 

Japanese immigration into Korea, therefore, does not present a 
political problem in an international sense ; and consequently is inter- __ 
esting rather in its economic and sociological phases, from which 
some conclusions may perhaps be deduced that will bear upon the 
question of Asiatic immigration into the United States. In this 
connection, the thesis of Japan’s administration in Korea should be | 
considered, for it affords a basis for estimating certain effects of her 
policy. Obviously, the policy is paternal in conception and opera- 
tion, in the sense that it assumes that Koreans are incompetent to 
govern themselves. This is the theory of many similar policies, of 
which British administration in Egypt and India, Dutch rule in the 
East Indies, and American government of the Philippines are promi- 
nent instances. Of these examples, Japan’s rule in Korea is more 
like Dutch colonial administration; but it differs, in the matter of 
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immigration, from all of them. In the case of Great Britain, Hol- 
land and the United States, the paternal relation is exercised by a 
race not adaptable, in large numbers, to life in the regions thus 
brought under their authority; and so the immigration of English 
into India, Dutch into the East Indies and Americans into the Phil- 
ippines in no way threatens to disturb economic and sociological 
conditions, nor to seriously affect, except by influence of association 
and example, the native inhabitants. In respect to their Oriental 
dependencies, the western nations mentioned have never attempted 
to colonize them with British, Dutch or American immigrants who 
would or could directly compete with the natives in their accustomed 
vocations; and in the Philippines the United States protects the 
natives against Chinese immigration. 

Conditions in Korea are different. The country is very like 
Japan in soil, climate and natural resources. While various divisions 
of Oriental races present external differences, and to close observa- 
tion display some diverse traits, they really involve no greater 
divergences than do the Caucasian nations of Europe, or inhabitants 
of different parts of the United States. There is little difference 
between Chinese, Japanese and Koreans as to general characteristics. 
Owing to peculiar conditions which obtained for so long, Koreans 
are somewhat less sophisticated than Chinese and Japanese; and 
from having lived for centuries in a land of comparative plenty, 
they have not the industrial capability and commercial acumen which 
a harder struggle for existence has instilled into their neighbors. 
Until the empire was opened to foreign trade want was compara- 
tively unknown, and the country produced more than enough to 
supply the needs of the population. With an area less than that of 
Kansas, Korea has a population approximately of 10,000,000. 

While Korea is well populated, there always was land to spare 
until within the last few years. Growth of foreign trade, and 
the consequent exportation of foodstuffs, brought the Korean peas- 
ant into competition with his Oriental neighbors, and soon caused 
his situation to be modified by submitting him to a new economic 
pressure. He now had to labor not only to meet his own simple 
requirements, but was for the first time forced to sell his products 
in a general market. Unused land began to have value, and as the 
cost of living appreciated, the condition of the peasants, who never 
had been compelled to practice thrift, relatively deteriorated. 
(404) 
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established by seizure of Korea, in 1904, and when the tide of Japan- 
ese immigration into the country began to swell. There were some fe 
Japanese in Korea before the Russo-Japanese War, and they were _ 


accorded the same privileges and rights there as other foreigners; =| 


yet there never was any great influx. Natural conditions in no way 
have been changed by the establishment of Japanese rule there. 
Korea is no nearer to Japan than before. It is somewhat more 
accessible, in a modern sense, owing to railway communications and 


3 men have plied Korean waters in their boats, and had conditions 
* tempted them there was no serious obstacle to prevent them from 
immigrating in large numbers. The reason they did not do so 
seems to be because Korea offered no especial inducement to Japa- 
nese immigrants. A Japanese trader or peasant formerly had no 
greater opportunities in Korea than in Japan, and so, except some 
adventurous persons, they remained at home. 
An explanation for the Japanese immigration into Korea since 
1904 must, therefore, be sought apart from natural conditions; and 
investigation of the factors involved indicate that politics rather than 
economics provided the incentive for it. 
erate colonization policy of the Japanese government. The broader 
purposes of Japan in wishing to colonize Korea with Japanese are _ 
almost self-evident, and perhaps are well enough understood to not 
require elucidation in this connection. Assuming that the Japanese © 
government desires to induce 5,000,000 Japanese to settle in Korea . 


(which is a number mentioned in discussion in the Diet), it must 


excite among them a desire to go to Korea, and secure contentment — 
for them when they go. In time the success of the plan will depend — 
upon the latter contingent, for unless Japanese immigrants in Korea — 
are satisfied they will not remain, and the project to Jap-ize the — 
country will fail. A 
In creating among Japanese a desire to go to Korea the govern- _ 


shipping lines and the emigration companies being the more im- 
portant. The affiliation of emigration companies in Japan with the 
government, through the subsidized shipping companies, is very | 
close; and when backed by the government, with the advantage of. 


special transportation rates, it was not difficult for them to induce — 


It is a result of a delib- RAL, 


ment employed all of several means which it controls: publicity, the 
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‘many Japanese to take a chance in the new country. I have no 
authentic figures showing the extent of Japanese immigration into 
Korea during the last five years; but unofficial statistics fix it at 
— 85,000 in 1904, 115,000 in 1905, 120,000 in 1906, and 60,000 in 1907. 
When I was last in Korea, in 1908, the number of Japanese in the 
Bs se was estimated at less than 500,000. The high-water mark 
«of this immigration was reached in 1906. 
( The turn of the tide, notwithstanding extraordinary inducements 
afforded by preferential treatment both in getting to Korea and 
establishing settlers there, probably caused the Diet to grant a 
charter to the Oriental Colonization Company, which was organized 
in 1908 with a capital of 10,000,000.00 yen, and which receives an 
-annual subsidy of 300,000.00 yen from the government in the form 


of guarantee of interest on debentures. This company has a one 
hundred year franchise, and is equipped with a blanket charter. 
_ The Diet has authorized it to issue debentures for 20,000,000.00 
yen, and two members of the ministry were in the company’s first 
directorate. 

The charter thus enumerates the enterprises in which the Ori- 


1. Agriculture. 
2. Sale, purchase, leasing and hiring of lands necessary for colonization 
~purposes. 

7 3. Undertakings connected with land and its control. 

4. Construction, sale, purchase and renting of necessary buildings. 

5. Collection and distribution of Japanese and Korean colonists 

6. Supply of seeds, seedlings, fertilizers and other materials for industries 
to Japanese and Korean farmers. 

7. Supply to Japanese immigrants and Korean farmers of building mate- 
rials, utensils and machinery for industrial purposes; ships, wagons and 
domestic cattle. 

8. Selling, buying, transportation and storing of all things produced by 
Japanese immigrants and Korean farmers as well as of the necessities of life 
for them. 

9. Supply of funds necessary for colonization purposes. 


Supplementary Enterprises 
(a) Marine industries. 
(b) Mining. 
(c) Manufacturing industries that derive their materials from agricul- 
tural and marine products. 
(d) Other undertakings deemed necessary for colonization. 
(406) 
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In the Diet, government deputies stated that the fundamental 
object of the Oriental Colonization Company is to send skilled 
Japanese farmers to Korea to reclaim the considerable extent of 
arable lands now lying in waste there. The charter confines the 
enterprise exclusively to Japanese and Koreans, and a majority of 
officers and employees must be Japanese. Here is a revival of the 
old East India Company, with the additional power to colonize on 
a great scale. While, when interrogated in the Diet, government 
deputies denied that the charter of the company constitutes a 
monopoly of any kind of business in Korea, it easily may do so 
when one considers its relation to the Japanese government and the 
whole policy of the latter in Korea. It may be said that Korean 
participation in the Oriental Colonization Company is merely a fic- 
tion, and similar to the part played by the emperor and the so- 
called Korean ministry in administrative affairs. 

An idea of the effect of injection into Korea of several millions 
of Japanese, if the scheme of the Oriental Colonization Company 
proves successful, may perhaps be gleaned from certain results of 
the presence of those already domiciled there. That most Japanese 
immigrants would be inferior to the social average in Japan might 
be expected, for the better classes of Japanese are not disposed to 
such doubtful adventure. Japanese in Korea are of all classes, from 
officials of the superior type to coolies. An argument is advanced 
that the settling of Japanese farmers upon land that is now unpro- 
ductive will develop the country. So it might; but it appears that 
of the half a million Japanese who have come to Korea since Japan 
took the country less than three thousand are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. When last in Seoul I made inquiry about this mat- 
ter, and obtained from as reliable and unprejudiced a source (not 
Japanese) as I could find the following estimate of occupations of 
Japanese immigrants: 


1. Officials 


2. Traders (including peddlers, merchants, etc., with their families) .. 
3. Artisans (including their families) 

4. Coolies . 

5. Prostitutes 


7. Subordinate government employees, police, etc. .. 
8 Agriculturists 
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Within the last two years a large number of Japanese have re- 
turned to Japan, which probably accounts for the discrepancy be- 
tween the total of this estimate and the total immigration since 1904. 
This estimate does not include the Japanese military. A striking 
result of Japanese administration is that the number of Japanese 
officials and employees in the Korean government now exceeds the 

_ Koreans, who are being removed from even the meanest occupations 

* make way for Japanese. What probably will impress the socio- 

logical student in this estimate is that the Japanese immigration is 
of a character directly to compete with the native population. In- 
stead of opening new avenues of production, this immigration so far 

_ merely has brought an additional population to live upon the present 

resources of the country, which means that it has had the immediate 

_ effect of accentuating the struggle for existence, and has subjected 

_ Koreans to a severe and unfamiliar competition. 

The character of this competition can only be appreciated when 
political conditions in Korea under Japan’s rule, and its application 
to the situation of the natives, are understood; and as I lack space 
in this paper to give details illustrating this phase of the matter, I 
will repeat a summary which is included in my recent work “Amer- 

ica and the Far Eastern Question :” 

. “The scope of this work will not permit relation in detail of 
-detriments which Koreans of all classes suffer under the Japanese 
regime. Bare mention of specific instances which, supported by 
reliable testimony, were called to my attention during my last visit 


‘proper compensation or legal warrant; exclusion of Koreans from 
participation in commercial and industrial development of the 
country ; subjection of Koreans to abuse and indignities at the hands 
of Japanese immigrants, military and civil officials; the practical 
_ impossibility for Koreans, except in flagrant cases, to obtain justice 
in issues against Japanese; superior advantages of Japanese over 
_ Korean tradesmen and merchants, through preferential treatment 
- accorded by the Japanese administration; debauching of Korean 
morals by Japanese immigrants, by the introduction of thousands 
of Japanese prostitutes and by the introduction of pernicious vices, 
such as opium and lotteries. The detriments thus summarized are 
not based upon scarce or isolated cases, but are so numerous and 
(408) 
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_ widespread as unmistakably to indicate that they are the result 
partly of premeditated general policy, and partly due to laxity and 
indifference of Japanese administrators.” 
The truth is that Japanese in Korea demean themselves not as 
ordinary immigrants, but as overlords; and this is as true of the 
Japanese coolie, in his sphere, as it is of the highest official. The 
average Japanese in Korea assumes the attitude of conqueror, and 
- geems to regard Koreans as an inferior and subject race. Moreover, 
they are mayen | in n this attitude by the A lic) y of the Japanese gov- 


puvwe of a Korean in his own country is now a sorry one; yet, 
curiously enough, he may not himself emigrate without permission 
of the Japanese authorities. Recently, acting upon representations 
of Japanese emigration companies and their affiliated interests, the 
Residency [Japanese administration in Korea] made new regula- 
tions affecting Korean emigration. This regulation is ostensibly 
designed to “protect” Koreans who emigrate to foreign countries. 
In recent years there has been little Korean emigration except to 

- Hawaii and Mexico, where it competes with Japanese immigrants 
in the labor field. The new regulations make it practically im- 


cee possible for Koreans to emigrate except under conditions which 

4 _ discourage such disposition. To believe that any solicitude for 

Koreans animates the Japanese government in this matter taxes the 
credulity of anyone who is familiar with conditions in Korea. 

Iti is wipe that this brief criticism of some effects of pene 


into Keren: are not for the Karsan policy 
of Japan, but their demeanor under the circumstances is interesting 
and perhaps illuminating. That Japanese of all classes in Korea 
are, in their attitude toward the natives and institutions of the 
country, contemptuous, truculent and overreaching is my firm con- 
viction ; and as their political and social situation there is favorable, 
compared to that of Japanese immigrants to western countries, their 

ip = eins may afford an insight into what they might do elsewhere 
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OF ASIATIC IMMIGRANTS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


By S. Evpersuaw, B.A., and P. P. Open, 
University Law School, Sydney, New South Wales. 


In the history of the Australian colonies, now forming the 


Australian Commonwealth, the frequent recurrence of legislation 
directed against Asiatic immigrants is impressive. To quote one 
example, no sooner did the colony of Victoria obtain responsible 
government in 1855 than a restriction act was passed, imposing 
duties on the masters of vessels bringing Chinese to Victorian 
ports. This is typical of the attitude of all six colonies on the sub- 
ject. Intermittently restrictive legislation continued till 1890, when 
public opinion seems to have subsided, to awaken again, with re- 
newed apprehension, in the twentieth century—chiefly owing, be 
it said, to Japan’s prominence in the East, dating from her entry 
into the family of nations in 1899. It is by no means difficult to 
realize the causes of this uneasiness. 

Within a few days’ steam of the northern shores lie the densely 
populated eastern countries, which demand expansion as a result 
of economic and other social forces. There are three whose inhab- 
itants are represented in our alien population (which does not, 
however, exceed 5 per cent of the total). These are India, China 
and Japan, which together have a population of 715,000,000 people. 

The following table is eloquent in its possibilities : 


Population to Total population Area 
square mile. bigs (approximate). (square miles). 
China 433,553,030 4,277,170 
India (Brit.) 3.4 231,855,533 1,087,124 
50,841,562 190,534 
{ in 1901 4,347,037 


{ now about 2,974,501 


Country. 


It is only of recent years that the true position of affairs has 
been apprehended by the mass of the people; this tardy recognition 
being mainly due to the isolation of Australia from world politics. 


1Official Year Book Commonwealth, No. 
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But even from the first, hidden under economic and other reasons, 
there has been an instinctive idea that to allow Asiatics to obtain 
a footing on the continent would be fatal. Twelve thousand miles 
from the parent and, at present, protecting state, the full recogni- 
tion of the problem or rather the crisis has been seen in late years 
in the feverish desire for the desirable immigrant,—the white who 
is quickly naturalized under laws suitable to the situation in which 


we find ourselves. a 
State Legislation 


State legislation is interesting from an historical point of view, Ae 

and as illustrating the general trend of public opinion, but it should 

be remembered that state legislation has been practically superseded 

by the commonwealth acts to be discussed later. This is true, 

however, only so far as the state legislation conflicts impliedly or 

expressly with federal legislation. The power which the Parlia- 

ment possesses of making laws with respect to immigration and 
emigration is not an exclusive power.’ 

The first act we notice is the Victorian restriction law of 1855, 

imposing a fine of £10 on the masters of ships bringing Chinese 

passengers to Victoria, for every Chinese landed. These provisions 

_ were afterwards adopted by South Australia in 1857, and by New 

_ South Wales in 1861, to be soon afterwards repealed owing to 

pressure by the British colonial office. In 1877 Queensland adopted 

practically the same act, with the further imposition of a poll tax, 

in 1884, of £50 to be paid by each Chinaman. Meanwhile the other 

five states had passed exclusion laws limiting the number of Chinese 

_ allowed to land from a vessel to the proportion of one to every 

." hundred tons burden. These provisions were generally disregarded 

till 1888, when a sudden influx of Chinese took place, and popular 

_ apprehension grew. Several boat loads of Chinese immigrants were 

prevented by force from effecting a landing at Sydney and Mel- 

bourne. An intercolonial conference was held the same year and 

_ affirmed the general principle of the exclusion of Chinese and the 

desirability of uniform legislation on the subject. Exclusion bills 

_ were rushed through the various colonial parliaments. To take 

_ the New South Wales act as typical, the following provisions are 

prominent : 


*Constitution Act, sec, 51, ss. XXVII. 
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1. The poll tax was raised to £100. 
2, No ship to carry Chinese passengers in the proportion of 
more than one to every 300 tons burden. 

3. The penalty on shipmasters for a breach of this law was 
£500. 

This marks the end of anti-Chinese legislation, chiefly be- 
cause the end of the acts had been attained; the inflow of Chinese 
had practically ceased in 1901. In the census of 1891 their num- 
bers had been estimated at 38,000. In 1901 32,000 were the official 
figures of the number of Chinese in Australia. 

Still in the six years preceding 1901 the arrival of colored 
aliens had exceeded the departures by 5,500. Japanese, Afghans 
and coolies from British India began to stray through the colonies. 
At an intercolonial conference, 1895, the desirability of extending 
the anti-Chinese laws to all colored aliens was affirmed. Attempts 
were made to do this at the same time in all the colonies (1896), but 
the British colonial office refused to confirm these acts, despite the 
important privy council decision in Chung Teong Toy v. Musgrove 
(1891), that a colonial government had the unrestricted right to 
shut out aliens. The acts were modified and finally passed, the 
main provision of each being the exclusion of any person who failed 
to write in some European language an application for admission 
to the colony. The inadequateness of this test is apparent. An 


application learned parrot-fashion would not be difficult for an in- 


telligent Asiatic to master. This requirement was not completely 
amended till later federal legislation in 1901. The penalty for 
evasion was fines and imprisonment for the prohibited immigrant, 
followed by expulsion, and heavy fines directed against shipmasters 
and owners. Two principles seem to have been reached as the 
result of all these laws, and both have been embodied in the Com- 
monwealth Alien Immigration Restriction Act, 1901. These are: 


(1) That the better method of excluding undesirable immigrants is not 
a poll-tax, but a test of character and education. In other words, complete 
exclusion has taken the place of restriction. 

(2) If the responsibility for undesirable immigrants is made to rest upon 
the shipmaster or shipowner exclusion legislation will be more efficacious 


ay i. This brings the history of anti-Asiatic legislation down to 1901. 
i . Its importance has always been recognized in colonial politics. In 
(412) 
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4 fact, the necessity for uniform exclusion laws was one of the main 

4 ~ factors in determining the six Australian colonies to federate in 
i) and in the first year of its existence the new-born common- 
- wealth embodied previous state laws into one sweeping statute. 


Commonwealth Legislation 


Under the authority conferred by the constitution to make 
laws with respect to immigration,‘ the parliament of the common- 
wealth passed the immigration restriction act, 1901, and the immi- 
- gration restriction amendment act, 1905. Immigration into the 
commonwealth uf persons comprised in the following classes is 
prohibited (sec. 3): 


a | (a) Any person unable to write out at dictation by an officer a passage . 

Ds of fifty words in length in any prescribed language. whi 

i (b) Any person likely to become a charge upon the public. — . ee 
(c) Any idiot or insane person. | 


(d) Any person suffering from an infectious or contagious disease. 
(e) Any person who has within three years been convicted of a non- 


_ more or has not served sentence or received a pardon (sec. 3). 
(f) Any prostitute or person living on prostitution of others (sec. 3). 


Exceptions —To these restrictions there are exceptions: 


(a) Any person holding a certificate of exemption. 

(b) Members of King’s regular forces. 

(c) Master and crew of any public vessel, of any government. 

(d) Master and crew of any other vessel during its stay in port, pro 
vided that if it be found before the vessel leaves the port that a member 
of the crew who in the opinion of the officer administering the act would 
have been a prohibited immigrant but for provisions of this section, is not 
on board, shall be deemed to have entered the commonwealth as a pro- 
hibited immigrant, until the contrary be proved. 

(e) Any person duly accredited to the commonwealth by any other 


government, = 


Certificates of exemption from provisions of the acts are to 
be expressed as in force for a specified period only and may at any 
time be cancelled by the minister for external affairs. Upon ex- 

See Report of Intercolonial Convention, 1897. 

‘Constitutional Act, sec. 51, ss, XXVII. 
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piration or cancellation of such certificate the person named therein 
if found within commowealth shall be treated as a prohibited immi- 
grant and deported (sec. 4); an exemption from dictation test is 
given to persons five years resident in the commonwealth (sec. 4a). 


Liability of Masters and Owners of Vessels 


: Masters, owners and charterers of any vessel from which a 
_ prohibited immigrant enters the commonwealth shall be jointly 
and severally liabie to penalty of £100 for each such immigrant 
(sec. 9). The minister for external affairs may authorize the de- 
tention for safe custody of a vessel from which a prohibited immi- 
grant has entered the commonwealth; the vessel may be held for 
security, but may be released on security being given for payment 
of penalties which may be inflicted ; in default of payment the vessel 
may be sold (sec 10). Masters of a ship in which a prohibited 
immigrant comes to the commonwealth shall provide a return pas- 
sage to such (sec. 13a). 


4 
Evasion of Act by Immigrants and Others a a 


Any immigrant who evades an officer, or enters the common- 
wealth at a place where no officer is stationed if thereafter found 
in the commowealth may be required to pass the dictation test, and 
failing, be deemed a prohibited immigrant (sec. 5). Any person 
may within one year of entering the commonwealth be required to 
pass the dictation test. Presumption of proof is against such per- 
son. Every prohibited immigrant entering or found within the 
commonwealth in evasion of act shall be guilty of an offence and 
upon conviction shall be liable to imprisonment for six months, 
and to be deported from the commonwealth, though imprisonment 
may cease for purpose of deportation, or if offender finds two 
sureties of £50 for leaving the commonwealth within one month 
(sec. 7). Any person wilfully assisting another to contravene a 
provision of this act is guilty of an offence (sec. 12), 


7 


An immigrant unable to pass the dictation test may be allowed 
to enter the commonwealth on the following conditions: 
(a) Depositing £100 with officer. 
(414) 
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(b) Receiving within thirty days of deposit a certificate of 


exemption. 

Failing to receive certificate he must depart from the common- 
wealth when deposit shall be returned, otherwise deposit may be 
forfeited and he be treated as a prohibited immigrant (sec. 6). 

_ Any person other than a British subject convicted of violence 
against the person shall be liable at the expiration of imprisonment 
5 ie be required to pass the dictation test, and failing shall be de- 
- ported from the commonwealth as a prohibited immigrant (sec. 8). 
_ Any member of the police force or any customs officer may take 
necessary legal proceedings for enforcement of the act. Police 
may arrest without warrant a suspected prohibited immigrant (sec. 
14). Where no higher penalty is imposed for an offence by this 
act, the penalty is to be £50 fine or six months imprisonment (sec. 
18). The governor-general may make regulations empowering 
_ officers to determine whether any person is a prohibited immigrant 
(sec. 16). 

The validity of the above acts as a whole was upheld in the 
case of Robtelms v. Brennan,® where the high court of Australia 
laid down that every state can decide what aliens shall become mem- 
bers of the community. This case further decided that every state 
had an unqualified right to expel or deport (see sec. 7 of act) as 
well as to prevent entering. The right can be exercised in what- 
ever manner and to whatever place necessary for effective deporta- 
tion. 

A survey of the text of the acts as above would seem to show 
that the commonwealth parliament had only provided against the 
influx of uneducated or criminal persons, but a glance at one sec- Va 
tion of the act of 1901 and at its general administration will show | 
that it is particularly directed against Asiatic immigration. 

Thus the act of 1901 laid down a dictation test in any pre- 
scribed European language. So all Asiatics, save those acquainted 
with the European language were excluded. In point of fact only 
thirty-two Asiatics passed the test in the years 1902, 1903, 1904. 
In the act of 1905 the test was altered to be “in any prescribed lan- a‘, 


” 


guage.” The alteration was undoubtedly made with a view to re- 

move a direct expression of offence against Asiatic peoples. This 

was the more necessary as British policy in the far East was and 
4C. L. R. 395. 
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is centered round a treaty of alliance with Japan. But the exclu- 
sion of Asiatics has since the 1905 act really been more rigid than 
under that of 1901. Only one native of Asia passed the dictation 
test in 1905 and none have passed it since. The explanation lies in 
the fact that no regulations have been made, as provided for under 
sec. 16, for the guidance of officers in deciding who are to be deemed 
prohibited immigrants. The officers administering the act have 
authority from the case of Chia Gee v. Martin. There the high 
court of Australia laid down the important principle that it is for 
the officer and not the immigrant to select the European language 
for the dictation test; and although as noted above the act of 1905 
alters the words “any European language” to “any language” it 
would seem that the decision would still hold good with respect to 
the choice of language resting with the officer. Thus at discretion 
he can exclude any immigrant whatever, even European—and of 
Asiatics educated as well as uneducated. At the present moment 
it is a matter of deepest offence to eastern races that no distinction 
is made in favor of those who represent their highest civilization. 

As further illustrating the large amount of discretion allowed 
officers in the administration of the acts is the case of Preston v. 
Donohue.? In this case it was held that an officer having applied 
himself to the relevant question as to whether a member of a ship’s 
crew found absent before the vessel clears the port is a prohibited 
immigrant, his opinion could not be questioned in a prosecution 
founded on that opinion. 

As a principle of policy this discretion allowed to officers has 
always been exercised for the stringent exclusion of Asiatics. In 
this connection the case of Ah Yin v. Christie* is worthy of note. 
This decided that an infant born out of Australia, and who has 
never been here and is the son of a person domiciled in Australia, 
is irrelevant to the question whether that infant on coming here is 
a prohibited immigrant within the meaning of the acts. 

The final proof that it is the policy of Australia to exclude 
Asiatics is afforded by the provisions of the naturalisation act of 
1903. By this act an applicant for a certificate of naturalisation in 
the commonwealth must adduce evidence to show that he is not an 

R. 649. 
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been naturalized in the United Kingdom, and even in this case the 
 governor-general of the commonwealth may withhold such certifi- 
cate on the grounds of public good (sec. 7). Since this act came 
into force, January I, 1904, not one native of Asia has been natu- 
_ ralized in Australia. The legislation of the Australian parliament 
“on the question of Asiatic immigration has therefore gone farther 
than that of the colonies which now form the commonwealth. 
Questions of external affairs generally and that of immigra- 
tion particularly present two aspects to Australian statesmen. There 
is the imperial aspect ; the empire extends over diverse nationalities, 
hindetios Asiatics, for example, natives of India; her foreign policy 
necessitates friendship with Asiatic races, for example, the treaty 
with Aan 1906. On the other hand, there is the local aspect; 


own scanty population is almost 
That local needs have been pro- 
vided for, even at some cote to those of an imperial nature, is 
immediately due to the added prestige which attaches to the com- 


4 


- monwealth, as contrasted with disunited Australian colonies. At 
the bottom it is due to the greater freedom which is gradually 
being allowed by Great Britain to those of her dependencies which 


have been endowed with a large measure of responsible govern- 


— Reasons for Legislation 


‘ The reasons for such drastic legislation fall naturally into 
three groups. (1) Physiological, (2) Economic, (3) Political, 
chiefly from the aspect of defence. 

1. Physiological. With the examples of the two Americas 
before our eyes no other object lesson is needed to impress the 
Australian mind with the undesirable result of a land inhabited by 


aig people of two different colors. The mixture of one European 


“nation with another may have a tendency for good, the faults of 
_ one species may be corrected by the infusion of foreign blood, and 
_ the result of such alliances may be virile and progressive. But in 
every case the outcome of the union between European and Asiatic 
_ or European and African has been a generation with the faults of 
both and the virtues of neither. If ever a great body of aliens 
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become domiciled in Australia, either to the north or south, two 
conceivable results might happen. The two elements might coa- 
lesce, as in the case of the hybrid communities in South America 
with fatal results to the individuality and energy which is the birth- 
right of the pure white race. Or they would not coalesce as in the 
case of the negro and white population of the United States of 
America. In this case the problem of reconciling two antagonistic 
races to live in peace and fellowship is one which strains the best 
statesmanship. Even under the best rule occasional outbreaks 
would and do occur. Neither of these alternatives commends itself 
to a community whose alien population does not exceed at present 
5 per cent of the total. Hence it is that every effort is made backed 
up by public opinion to administer the restriction acts as strictly as 
possible. 

In all great cities the miserable mongrel springing from white 
and yellow is seen, and even now in the slums of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Brisbane he can be found, though but one in fifty of the 
small Asiatic population has a white mate. It is in the south, how- 
ever, that there is cause for alarm. The north of Queensland, and 
the whole of the northern territory of South Australia have but a 
very sparse population of whites, a vast and for the most part fer- 
tile territory, and a dangerous proximity to Asiatic neighbors. 
There the physiological problem has manifested itself. There also 
to some extent the aboriginal native of Australia enters as a fac- 
tor. Elsewhere, however, he may be ignored as an element in the 
nation’s problems owing to his fast diminishing numbers. Every 
healthy community has the power of absorbing a certain number of 
these undesirable crosses, and apparently. that is what is happening 
to the few half-breed children in the segregated aboriginal camps. 

But the beginning of a hybrid race with all the vices and 
physical infirmities of the eastern coolie race is visible in the far 
northern corner of the continent, having its origin in the time be- 
fore the immigration restriction acts. The Malay, Filipino and Japa- 
nese have crossed with Australian aboriginals. White half-castes 
have bred with Chinese, Malays and Manilamen, until the low 
type of humanity which results is dignified by the name of mongrel. 
But all these considerations have been rather instinctive and inmate, 
than explicit in prompting anti-Asiatic legislation. Those most 
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emphasized have been reasons of economic and of political ex-_ 
pediency. 

2. Economic. This phase of the question of Asiatic immi- 
gration is viewed with peculiar interest by Australian statesmen. 
Their fear of the lowering of the standard of living is perhaps more 
acute than that of the statesmen of other countries by reason of 
peculiar natural circumstances. 

In the first place with an area of 2,975,000 square miles the 
density of Australian population is only 1.46 persons per square mile, 
in comparison with Japan with a density of population of 266.84, 
British India with a density of 213.27 and China with a density of 


101.36.° Such figures show that an unrestricted inflow of Asiatic _ 


labor would be fatal to Australian industrial interests. Secondly, | 
not only the rate of remuneration of labor in Australia is high— 
as it should be in any new country, but the prosperity of the wage-_ 
earners has been increased by legislative experiments of a social- 
istic tendency in some of the states at least. Under-systems of 
compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes, and of wages boards 
where employers and employees confer together under impartial 
presidents to regulate powers and conditions of work, strikes of 
any length or importance have almost ceased, and the interests of 
the wage-earning class are being carefully safeguarded. 


Thus an inflow of cheap labor must be most carefully guarded a 


against. A good deal has been said, however, in favor of colored | 
labor being utilized in the tropical parts of Australia, which include 
more than two-fifths of the continent. But it is particularly for 
the cane-growing districts of Queensland and the northern terri- 
tory of South Australia that colored labor has been advocated. It 
would seem, however, that labor of this description is not indis- 
pensable. By the Pacific Islanders laborers’ act, 1901, the gradual 
deportation of Polynesians was ordered. At the same time a bonus 
was paid on white-grown sugar. As a result the production of 
sugar in the commonwealth has grown’? and white labor is replac- 
ing the colored with no disastrous effect to the farmer. 


It would seem that in tropical Australia there is no absolute r 


need of colored labor—save in the pearl fisheries on the northern 
coasts, which only produce about £300,000 worth of shell annually. 


‘Including dependencies, Official Year Book of Australia, 1901-08. 
“Official Year Book of Commonwealth, 1901-08. ne 
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Thus the general policy of the commonwealth seems justified. The 
careful regard paid to the retention of a high standard of living is 
seen in the contract immigrants act, 1905, which applies even to 
white labor. This act, in substance, provides that where immigrants 
enter Australia under contract, this contract must be in writing, 
and its terms approved by the minister for external affairs. The 
contract must not be made with intention to affect any industrial 
dispute; and remuneration of the contract immigrant is to be as 
high as the current wage. The penalty for abrogation of pro- 
visions of the act is £5 to the contract immigrant and £20 for the 
employer. 

When such care is taken of the interest of Australian wage- 
earners as against the white immigrant desirable in every way but 
that he is under a contract to perform labor, the exclusion of col- 
ored aliens on economic grounds is at least part of a consistent 
policy. When the low standard at which Asiatics can live is borne 
in mind the policy seems justified. 

3. Defence. This aspect of the question is a vital one. The 
need of an adequate system of defence was a principal factor in the 
movements which led to the foundation of the commonwealth. 
Australia, by reason of her geographical position, has in the past been 
outside the center of world politics. But there is every reason to 
believe that in the future the Pacific Ocean will be an important 
sphere of international activity and rivalry. America has recognized 
this; Japan has become a first-class power ; China is awakening from 
the sloth of centuries, and Australia, with vast undeveloped terri- 
tory, with a coast line of 11,310 miles, lies close to the rising nations 
of the East. Up to the present she has relied for immunity from 
attack upon Great Britain, at least as to naval defence. The ques- 
tion of establishing a navy is now prominent in the minds of our 
statesmen, a question the importance of which can be gauged by 
consideration of the present naval position of Great Britain in 
Europe. In fact the first steps have already been taken. If not 
at this moment, yet in a short time Great Britain will no longer 
possess the naval pre-eminence hitherto possessed over European 
powers. This will mean that the security of Australia will not con- 
tinue to be absolute. She is separated by half the world from Eng- 
land, and from the point where British naval strength is of neces- 
sity concentrated. On the other hand, Northern Australia lies 
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within a few days’ journey from the East. Asiatic nations must — 
expand, and Australia, httle developed, scantily populated, pre- 
sents a natural field. 

From the nation most in need of new territory for growth, _ 
of new fields for commercial development and which can best sup- 
port its claims by arms—Japan—Australia is secured by the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1906, But when this expires, when Manchuria 
ceases to satisfy her the crisis of the commonwealth will come. 
present Australia has a land force, including permanent, militia and 
volunteer arms of 26,000 only,'' although in a few years a dle ral 


multiply this force many times. 

between the East and West, North ond South do not yet exist, 
and the isolation of outposts of local defence would be fatal a ' 
a struggle occur in the next decade. When these circumstances 

are considered the policy of excluding Asiatics is justified by Aus- Fae 
tralia’s extreme needs. Any immigration that would tend to weaken 

the unity of a nation small in numbers, holding a territory of vast — 
extent must be prevented. 


Conclusion 


In pursuance of its general policy of exclusion of colored aliens oa 
the Australian government passed in 1901 the Pacific Islands lab- ie 
orers’ act. The terms and operation of this act are instructive as 
indicating the thoroughness with which the principle of a “White 
Australia” is upheld. It had been the custom in Queensland and © 
Northern New South Wales to employ for varying terms of years a te 
the natives of the Pacific Islands as laborers on the sugar planta-— s 
tions. By this act no such laborer was to enter Australia after the — ‘ae 
3ist of March, 1904, with the exception of persons possessed of > 
certificates of exemption under the immigration restriction act, — 
1901, persons employed as part of the crew of a ship, and persons 
registered under the Queensland acts (1880-92), such registration 
to last five years. None were to enter before this date except under 


a license. In 1902, under provisions of the federal act, licenses 
were granted to laborers who did not number more than three- ead 
quarters of those returning to the Pacific Islands in 1901. In 1903, q: 
licenses were granted to laborers numbering not more than half_ 
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of those who had returned to their native islands during 1902, 
No other licenses were granted, and all agreements made between 
natives and employers became invalid after the 31st of December, a 
1906. 
The penalty for persons introducing or allowing a Pacific q 
Islander to enter is £100, recoverable on summary conviction. In 
all cases the onus of proof that a person is not a Pacific Islander, 
shall be deemed to lie on the person alleged to be such. Finally 
under the act officers are authorized to bring before a court of sum- : 
mary jurisdiction a laborer, whom they suppose not to be employed 
under an agreement, and the court, if he is not so employed or has 


not been within the past month, shall order him to be deported from s 
Australia. This was before the 31st of December, 1906. After . 
that date the commonwealth minister for external affairs has had hy 


power to order any Pacific Island laborer found in Australia to be 4 
deported. The provisions of this act are now virtually of no effect, 


its end having been attained. Deportation did take place in a great 
number of instances. The test case in which it was decided that 
such deportation was within the commonwealth power is Robtelms :, 


v. Brennan, cited above. This right of expelling Kanaka laborers 


when exercised by a court of summary jurisdiction under the act 
is within the competence of the commonwealth. The right to expel 
implied the right to do all things to make the expulsion effective, 
and so the right of deportation was not conterminous with the 
limit of the territorial waters of a state. 

Asa result, of twelve thousand or more Kanakas which formed 
the floating population of the cane fields, none now remain. White 
men have successfully taken their place at a rate of pay, however, 
which is double that formerly given to Polynesians. To prevent the 
extinction of the industry an import duty of £6 per ton on foreign 
sugar was made under the federal tariff and a bonus of £2 per ton 
-_ on sugar grown by whites in Australia was granted to the planters 
V by act of parliament. 

No expense is grudged to keep unsullied the policy, and more 
than a policy, the ideal of a “White Australia.” This, as has been 
shown, is not a passing ebullition of feeling. It may be not inaptly 
described as the Monroe doctrine of Australia, only it should be 
borne in mind that we are acting with reference to Eastern Asiatic 
peoples only. The Australian continent is not a subject for future 
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colonization and further than that not even for present immigration a 
on the part of eastern races. Any attempt in derogation of this a Z 
doctrine would be viewed with grave apprehension by Australia, oe 
under the aegis of the British empire, and resented as an unfriendly __ 
act. This is true even though at present a great part of the con- — 
tinent is far from adequately occupied. 
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NOTES 
Bellom, Maurice. Les Techniciens de la Comptabilité. Pp. 54. Paris: H. ’ 
Dunod et E. Pinat, 19009. 

This brochure emphasizes the importance of a technical training for account- 
ancy, with especial reference to the creation of a corps of licensed public — 
accountants. Practice alone cannot furnish the training necessary to enable 
a man to go over the accounts of a company and really test its financial | 
standing. A program aimed to furnish such an education should be one 
which does not cut down the training in liberal branches. How to accom- 
plish this solution is the problem which the author discusses in the light of m 
the experience of all the chief commercial nations. The importance of a 
reliable accounting in connection with international investment of capital 
is emphasized. The lessons drawn from foreign experience are applicable 
to American as well as to French conditions. 


Blow, Susan E. Educationaf Issues in the Kindergarten. Pp. xxiv, 386. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. ~ 


Boyd, R. R. The IWVorld’s Tariffs. Pp. 218. Price, 1s. London: Pall Mall | 
Press, 1908. 
Bridgman, R. L. The Passing of the Tariff. Pp. 272. Price, $1.20. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co., 1900. . 


Clavery, E. La Situation Financiere du Japon. Pp. 73. Paris: Berger- a 
Levrault et Cie, 1908. 
This monograph aims to set forth the debt of Japan, the resources at hand * 
for defraying this debt and the means adopted to meet the obligations by © 
taxation. The author is optimistic as to Japan’s ability to develop her in- 
ternal resources in spite of the oppressive taxation which is now in force. _ 
He finds the per capita debt low in comparison with European countries. 
The expenditures for non-productive ends, especially for the army and navy, _ 
are reviewed at length. The author believes that in spite of the industrial — 
development which will open new avenues of taxation, Japan must resort | 


Cleveland, F. A. (Chapters on Municipal Administration and Accounting. - 
Pp. xvi, 361. Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 

Reserved for later notice. ’ 

Clifford, H. Further India. Pp. 378. New York: Frederick Stokes Com- 
pany, 1909. 

Cowen, Joseph, The Speeches of. Pp. 349. Price, $1.00. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1909. 
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Curwood, J.O. The Great Lakes. Pp. xvi, 227. Price, $3.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 19009. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Davis, M.M. Psychological Interpretations of Society. Pp. 260. Price, 
2.00. New York: Columbia University, 1909. 

Some two years ago the author privately printed as his Ph.D. thesis about 
one-third of the present volume, i. ¢., the second section whose title is “Social 
Function.” This is an illuminating study of the theories of Gabriel Tarde. 
To this have been added section one, “The Social Mind,” and the last sec- 
tion, “Applications.” The volume is essentially a survey of the theories 
of various writers. Dr. Davis has covered a wide range of reading and 
presents his matter in interesting form. His aim is to give some indication 
of the processes by which separate individuals develop a common mind. 


Earhart, Lida B. Systematic Study in the Elementary Schools. Pp. 97. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Teachers’ College, 1908. 


Ewing, E.W. Legal and Historical Status of the Dred Scott Decision, 

Pp. 228. Price, $3.00. Washington: Cobden Publishing Company, 1909. 
Chief Justice Taney’s decision in the Dred Scott case has been widely criti- 
cized and condemned. Historians generally have characterized its reason- 
ing as forced and specious. Mr. Ewing undertakes to overthrow such argu- 
ments and to make a complete defense of the Chief Justice. He marshals 
evidence to prove that the decision of each question was valid and binding 
law, and that the repudiation of the principles laid down made the abolition- 
ists the champions of the “most pronounced nullification . . . destructive 
of the public peace and . . . inexcusable.” This portion of the book 
sounds like an echo from a closed controversy. 

Of greater interest is his discussion of the relation of the constitution 
to acquired territory. This is still an unsettled question and makes the 
monograph valuable for all students of constitutional law. The jurisdic- 
tion of federal courts is also discussed in an informing manner. 


Finley, J. H., and Sanderson, J. F. The American Executive and Execu- 
tive Methods. Pp. 352. Price, $1.25. New York: Century Company, 
1908. 

There is less unity in this book than could be desired, though the limitations 

of space explain many of the omissions which could easily have been avoided 

in a larger work. The first chapters give an historical sketch of the power 
of the colonial governor and the state executives under the confederation. 

Next comes a contrast between the few elective officials of the federal gov- 

ernment and the state practice of dividing the choice of officials between 

the executive, the legislative and the people. The relation of the executive 
to the other departments, the veto, pardon and war powers are well treated, 
as is also the control over the militia. The treatment of the power of ap- 
pointment and removal is disappointing. Legal decisions one after another 
leave the reader confused as to what is the actual condition. A _ similar 
criticism applies to the discussion of state boards and commissions. After 
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going through the chapter the reader knows what agencies there are, but 
not what they do. The best portions of the book are those showing the 
shifting relations between the executive and the legislature, the development of 
the cabinet in the federal government and the war and treaty powers of the 
President. As a whole, the book is to be commended as a handy reference 
volume for collateral reading in college classes. The treatment of the 
various branches of the subject is too brief to satisfy the advanced student, 
but the proportion assigned to each topic is well planned and the material 
is presented in most cases in a way that the average collegian can under- 
stand. 


Gibson’s Manual. A reference work embracing railroad, industrial and mis- 
cellaneous companies; initial number. Pp. 4o1. Price, $5.00. New 
York: Gibson Publishing Company, 19009. 


Gullick, Charlotte V. Emergencies. Pp. xiv, 174. Price, 40 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1909. 


Jensen, C.0. Essentials of Milk Hygiene. Translated by L. Pearson. 
Second Revised Edition. Pp. 291. Price, $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Company, 1909. 

at 


ie _ Johnston, M. G. Plain American Talk in the Philippines. Pp. 197. Price, 
$4.25. Manila: John R. Edgar & Co. 


Kelly, E. Unemployables. Pp. vii, 60. Price, 6d. London: P. S. King & 
Son. 


Kirkham, S. D. The Philosophy of Self-Help. Pp. v, 372. Price, $1.25 
‘ 4 New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. 
Pure, high thinking is the only real method of insuring civilization and 
_ progress. With this thought as a background, the author outlines a phil- 
_ osophy of self-help through the use of auto-suggestion. The author pre- 
sents a brief for the existence of free will and argues persuasively in favor 
of the acceptance of mental control as a powerful factor in self-help. 
_ -The book represents an interesting attempt to harmonize the doctrines 
of Christian Science and the theories of modern psychology. The trend is 
_ distinctively toward a psychological interpretation. Nevertheless, faith in 
God is strongly emphasized. The philosophy of self-help presented by the 
| author contains nothing which is in itself novel, but it represents a new 
a attempt to apply the theories of mental control in every day life. The 
philosophy is idealistic and inspiring to a degree and the last third of the 
book, which presents the philosophy in detail, will bear re-reading. 


Us 


os A. Effects of War on Property. Pp. 152. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1908. 

_ This is not a study of the entire field indicated by the title. Five studies 
‘present various phases of the law of war as applied to property. Especial 
_ emphasis is placed on topics hitherto little treated by writers on international 
law. The method of treatment is practical rather than jural. The chapters 
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indicate the field covered: Property of Enemies and Neutrals on Land; 
Effects of Conquest on Property; Property of Enemies and Neutrals at Sea; 
Exceptions to the Rule of Capture of Property at Sea; Inviolability of 
Private Property at Sea. The last two chapters constitute the chief con- 
tribution made, though there are many points in the other chapters on which 
interesting evidence is presented from the Spanish-American, South African 
and Russo-Japanese wars. 


Lazard, Max. Je Chomage et La Profession. Pp. 379. Price, 7.50 fr. 
Paris: Felix Alcan, 1909. 
As an exhaustive study and statement of the facts of unemployment in 
France, the work is a decided success. Its analytic, scientific style and 
minutely detailed text will limit the popularity of the book. No definite 
conclusions are reached. The author, in emphasizing the trade causes of 
unemployment, minimizes the personal causes to an extent unwarranted by 
his facts. The book, however, represents an excellent contribution to the 
statistical study of one of the most menacing of modern industrial diseases. 


Lyman, W. D. The Columbia River. Pp. xx, 409. Price, $3.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 


von Mahr, Georg. Statistik und Gesellschaft. Pp. 260. Tubingen: J. C. B. 

Mohr, 19009. 

In America the value of the statistical method is fully realized in business 
enterprises. Its application to social problems is often decried and not 
without some reason. So few people are trained observers that the great 
bulk of our statistics is useless. Yet we are improving. 

It is a pleasure to turn to this carefully prepared volume on moral sta- 
tistics, which is only one part of a projected study to be followed by 
two others. The next volume will finish the discussion of moral statistics, 
with those of education, and the last volume will deal chiefly with economic 
and political subjects. 

After a general discussion Dr. Mahr takes up such subjects as the pres- 
ence of strangers in the household, the care of children, etc. He then passes 
to the group of problems represented by changes in the birth rate, illegitimate 
births, death rates, etc. The last section of the book deals with statistics of 
divorce. 

The whole study is comparative, evidence being cited from many 
countries, accompanied by excellent bibliographies. The volume is explana- 
tory, not merely a reprint of tables. 


Mangold, G.B. The Labor Argument in the American Protective Tariff 
Discussion. Pp. 115. Price, 35 cents. Madison: University of Wis- 

consin, 1908. 
Maurtua, Anibal. Arbitraje Internacional entre El Peru y El Brazil. Pp. 


Ixiv, 538. Buenos Aires: J. Kraft. 
In a volume of some six hundred pages the Honorable Anibal Maurtua pre- 
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a real service to students of South American history in reprinting a num- 


, This book is designed to be a text-book for degree students at English uni- 


| 4 the present day. In common with many English text-books it is crowded 
with facts which are not always sufficiently explained or adequately arranged 


+i Book Department 


La 

sents the Peruvian case in the arbitration arranged between Peru and Brazil 
to determine the amount of damages suffered by Peruvian citizens in the 
Brazilian territory of “Alto Yurua” and “Alto Purus.” The volume con- 
tains considerable historical matter relating to the jurisdiction cyer the ter- 
 gitory in which the losses were suffered. 

. The author has marshalled this material with great skill, and has done 


ber of treaties not heretofore available. It is an interesting fact that a great 
quantity of valuable material on early colonial conditions is to be found 
in the briefs of counsel before arbitral tribunals. 


Meredith, H. O. Outlines of the Economic History of England. Pp. viii, 
——- 366. -~Price, $2.00. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1908. 


_versities. It traces the economic history of England from the beginning to 


so as to leave clear-cut and definite impressions on the mind. Occasional 
summaries at the end of chapters would have been very helpful. Consider- 
ing its scope and purpose the book contains too many critical discussions of 
difficult mooted points which are of interest to specialists only. American 
teachers should realize that the author takes for granted that his reader has 
a very thorough knowledge not only of the political and constitutional his- 
tory of England, but also a fair acquaintance with general continental Euro- 
pean history. 

The treatment of the nineteenth century since 1830 is more full and 
more interesting than in other text-books of its kind. Appendix I is a study 
of wages and prices from 1250-1885, illustrated by two clear charts. Ap- 
pendix II contains a short bibliography to furnish supplementary reading for 
university students. 


Montgomery, H. B. The Empire of the East. Pp. 307. Price, $2.50. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1909 
Too much is attempted in this book. A general review of all phases of 
Japanese life from that of naval expenditures to art cannot be adequately 
made in three hundred pages. Many of the chapters become summaries with 
too little content to carry the interest of the reader. The author avows his — 
intention to leave aside all discussion of politics and affairs, but unfortu- 
nately yields to the temptation to take various excursions into these fields. 
It is to be regretted that the original plan was abandoned, for much of this 
discussion is trite and filled with mistaken interpretations. 

The chapters on art, architecture, literature and the drama are engaging 
discussions of fields too often neglected. They are by far the better portion 
of the book. The chapter on ceramics and lacquer is especially well done. | 
The third of the book devoted to these subjects will be appreciated by all 
interested in the finer sides of the Japanese civilization. There are excel-— 
lently executed illustrations, some of them in color illustrating typical fea- 
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tures of Japanese art. The interpretations given here, the field with which 
the author is apparently most familiar, will make the book welcome to a 
large number of readers. 


Myers, Wm. S. The Self-Reconstruction of Maryland, 1864-1867. Pp. 131 

Price, 50 cents. Paltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1909. 
This is an account of political conditions in Maryland from the adoption 
of the “radical” state constitution of 1864 to the adoption of the present 
“conservative” constitution in 1867. The change from radicalism to conserva- 
tism in politics, without the interference of the federal government the 
author calls “self-reconstruction,” thus using the term “reconstruction” 
in a rather unusual sense—that is, as applied not so much to the working 
out of the radical policies of proscription and negro suffrage as to the 
conservative reaction. The discussion is confined to purely political matters; 
little or nothing is said of economic, social or racial conditions, though these 
were very important in Maryland. The political situation in Maryland dif- 
fered little from that in other border states: first, the radicals endeavored 
to perpetuate their power by disfranchisement, test oaths, the misuse of 
election machinery, and later by negro suffrage; next came the organization 
of the conservative forces, the division in the Unionist party, and the over- 
throw of the radicals. Thus Maryland followed, or rather established, the 
general rule for the border states. 


Peck, Mrs. E. M. H., Travels in the Far East. Pp. 349. Price, $3.00. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. 

Mrs. Peck writes with a pleasing conversational style. Her travels in the 
east extending through Egypt, India, Burma, Ceylon, Java, Siam, China, 
Japan and Manchuria are described in a series of letters originally written 
to her daughter. A record of a passing journey such as this does not touch 
the economic and political problems that now confront the far East, but it 
does give the opportunity to present in a pleasing manner a series of interest- 
ing first impressions. There are one hundred and seventy-five excellent full- 
page illustrations which bring to the reader some of the most remarkable 
of the sights visited. 


Posthumus, N. W. De Gesechiedenis van de Leidsche Lakenindustrie. Pp. 

x, 408. Price, 7.50fr. Copenhagen: M. Nijihoff, 1908. 

Smith, E. B. Essays and Addresses. Pp. xxxv, 376. Price, $2.50. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 1909. 

This is a series of writings in which the political conditions of municipal and 
national affairs are presented with an intimate appreciation of their virtues 
and defects, but with the added liberty of a personal note, and with an 
effectiveness which shows that large experience has been given preference 
over mere academic statement. 

The twenty-two articles which compose the volume are grouped under 
five headings. The first of the groups, “Chicago and I!inois,” sketches the 
history and work of Chicago’s Municipal Voters’ League, of which Mr. 
Smith was president, and gives a short account of the civil service situation 
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in Illinois. The upstanding, intelligent fight in which the author took a 
prominent and active part, makes the public-spirited reader eager for a 
similar experience. A splendid portrayal of the detailed dramatic scenes 
fe ‘incident to the traction legislation and the passage of Senate bill No. 40, 
sounds out the group. 

Continuing the theme, though the particular is abandoned for the gen- 
eral, the second group falls into line- under the caption “Municipal Govern- 
ment.” The crippling of representative government by commercialism, the 
influence of uncontrolled public service corporations, and the indistinct line 
of separation between state and municipality are all voiced in a tone of 
blended conviction and regret. . 

The story of the policy which was adopted in order to determine the 
tatus of the inhabitants of our insular dependencies has always possessed 
an interest not entirely unmixed with grave concern. Mr. Smith presents 
this crisis in our national affairs as viewed by an anti-Imperialist. It is 
_ discussed from a constitutional standpoint. Believing that our foreign pol- 
ee has become too aggressive, the author cites incidents and comments on 
Lon their signficance to prove his contention. A firm adherence to the funda- 
 mentals of the American theory of government is advanced as a remedy 
for existing evils, both municipal and national. 

A quartette of neatly worded essays of a more purely literary nature 

combine to form the last section, “Miscellaneous Essays.” The well-phrased 

— defence of the lack of a composite peculiarly Western literature, in reply to 

_ Professor Barret Wendell’s characterization, “The Confused West,” stands 

prominently. 

a The book is full of information, suggestion and purpose. It is a val- 
uable contribution, because while it solves no problems, it shows us where 

they really lie. 

ne ‘Thompson, C.B. The Churches and the Wage Earners. Pp. 229. Price, 

_ $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909. 

‘This work devotes its attention “to a specific clear-cut problem—that of 
ee _ the gulf between the masses of the laboring people and the churches of to- 
_ day.” The facts and causes of the alienation of the wage-earners from the 
churches show that the former as well as the latter are responsible for the 
5 present situation. The church is criticized by wage-earners and their sym- 
_ pathizers for not insisting upon spiritual and social equality; for overlook- 
ing some of the more immediate needs of the workingman, and for its 
ignorance of or indifference to social questions. The answer of the church 
to the above criticisms is discussed at length with emphasis on the teaching 
_ of Jesus, on the activities of churches in charity and upon the attitude of 
_ the church to social questions. 

It is argued in a chapter on Christianity and Socialism, that these in- 
‘stitutions are “diametrically opposite in method, aim and spirit,” and that 
the Christian must oppose the extension of Socialism for the same reason 
that he resists the spread of pure materialism. 

The author claims that the old methods and ideas of the church have 
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failed, and must be replaced by thoroughly socialized forms. This work 
is an excellent index of the present status of thought upon this vital subject. 
Toynbee, Arnold. Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth 

Century in England. Pp. xxv, 282. Price, $1.00. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co., 1908. 

This is a cheaper edition of a work which was published originally in 1884 
(Rivingtons, London), with the same title and which has appeared un- 
changed in at least two subsequent editions. In this newest edition the 
subject matter is slightly rearranged and a Memoir of the author by Benja- 
min Jowett is replaced by a Reminiscence by Lord Milner. 

The book contains lectures, essays, popular addresses and notes and 
jottings. Only an unfinished essay on Ricardo and two or three minor 
papers are of the author’s own writing. The rest has been prepared from his 
own rough notes and those of some of his students. In spite of its inadequate 
representation of the author's ideas and genius, the book has become very 
well known. It contains practically all that Toynbee has left in writing, 
His fame has come not from his teaching and writing, but because of the 
beautiful yet tragic life he lived. At the early age of thirty-one he died in 
1883 from overstrain of work for the social uplift of the masses. Toynbee 
Hall in the Whitechapel district of East London was dedicated to him in 
recognition of his early University Extension and Settlement labors. 

This book of his is not a great contribution in its field, but it deserves 
to live as one of the classics of political economy. Hence this cheap edition 
is very welcome. 

Woodruff, C. E. Expansion of Races. Pp. xi, 495. Price, $4.00. New 

York: Rebman Company, 1909. hy 
Reserved for later notice. 


REVIEWS 


Cooley, Charles H. Social Organization. Pp. xvii, 426. Price, $1.50. New 

York: Scribner’s Sons, 19009. 

I do not know when I have read a book marked by such even quality. The 
author’s thought is on a high plain. His insight clear, his attitude very 
fair and unprejudiced. There is no striving for bizarre effects in language 
or style. It is not brilliant. It is a serious and thought provoking study 
which escapes being heavy or monotonous. The author is to be complimented. 

I recall that in criticizing Professor Cooley’s earlier volume, “Human 
Nature and the Social Organism,” I objected to his seeming elimination of 
the physical. Such criticism Dr. Cooley now forestalls by saying that he 
supposes each person may discuss those aspects of society he feels he un- 
derstands. 

The study is divided into six parts. “The creation of a moral order on 
an ever-growing scale is the great historical task of mankind.” Part I is 
devoted therefore to the “Primary Aspects of Organization.” Modern phil- 
osophy is marked by the surrender of the absolute. The old contrast of 
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self and society must be abandoned. Self and society are twin born, they 
are different aspects of the same thing. Human nature is essentially the st 
same in all ages and places. “The ideal of moral unity I take to be the 
mother, as it were, of all social ideals.” So we have our great primary 
groups such as the family which is permanent no matter what forms it may 
assume or what changes it undergoes. We are coming now to see that “in 


general the wrongs of the social system come much more from inadequacy 
than from ill intention.” In other words, social machinery must be changed. 
In part Il, Communication, Dr. Cooley traces the effects of the increasing 
ease of intercourse. Democracy arises because of free and quick communi- 
cation. Individuality is quickened, yet there comes strain and perchance 
breakdown. This leads to the consideration in Part III of the Democratic 7 
Mind. “The central part in history, from a psychological point of od 
may be said to be the gradual enlargement of social consciousness and ra-— 
tional co-operation.” Democracy does not mean as many have feared, the by 
rule of the mob. Routine activities are caused by specialists. The people 
can choose personalities wisely, but will not pass intelligent judgment on 
technical questions. Hence even the referendum has limited application. 
Specialists must immediately abide by the verdict of their associates—only 
indirectly controlled by the body at large. The masses contribute sentiment. 
Crowds may be right as well as wrong. Ideals of brotherhood and serv- 
+A” Part IV contains an illuminating discussion of social classes. Naturally 
the factors favoring such phenomena in our own land are considered. Their 
services as well as dangers are noticed. To take a single illustration, Dr. 
Cooley sees no satisfactory substitute for private property, though he sees 
clearly the evils resulting. The balance is in favor of the system. But we 
overemphasize wealth. In time it will lose much of its prestige. 
In Part V institutions are considered in their relation to individuals as 
well as to the social whole. The effect of the changes now taking place in 
church, state, etc., are discussed. Dr. Cooley is conservative, yet is very 
ready to allow others to differ. He is not a socialist, yet if others are and 
wish to advocate changes, why object. In this way society improves. There 
is no reason to fear revolution so long as the individual has opportunity for 
self expression. 
In Part VI, Public Will, attention is again called to the rdle played > 
by lack of public will on many problems. Government is one, but only one, - 
of the agents of public will. Dr. Cooley is optimistic. Intellectual processes 
are increasingly efficient. Man is beginning to study his own problems. We 
‘now see that the conventionally moral may be the worst enemies of social 
welfare. Social service as an ideal, social study as a method, social fore- 
_ Sight as the means, will constantly adduce social acts and better express the 
enlightened public will. The volume may well be used as a text or for col- 
lateral reading for college classes. 
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Dawson, William H. The Evolution of Modern Germany. Pp. xvi, 503. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 

Propagandist literature concerning Germany has appeared on all sides and 
it is satisfying to find in this book a gathering together of facts which 
aims to show merely what the developments have been rather than to prove 
a thesis. The author shows the remarkable industrial advance of Ger- 
many but indicates that this has been possible because of low wage costs 
and long hours of labor. The relation of capital and labor at present is 
sketched leading to the conclusion that the cost of living is increasing 
and that the organization progressing in the ranks of German labor will 
take away from Germany any peculiar advantage in production. 

The labor movement has brought great tension in the relation to 
employers. The law has yielded to the demands of the workers to the 
extent of practically legalizing the boycott in most of the states. The dif- 
ferent classes of labor organizations and the efforts at industrial consoli- 
dation through them and independently by them are discussed. The results 
so far are indecisive. 

The various phases of state activity receive commendation. National- 
ization and municipalization have not curbed individual enterprise and the 
debts, so far as they represent productive investments, are well in hand. 
The development of internal waterways is commended. 

The latter part of the book reviews the German coloniai experience. 
Over-sea possessions are shown to be a costly luxury. No German colony 
except Togo is as yet self-supporting and the future holds no_ bright 
promise. The colonization has uniformly been followed by extravagance 
in expenditure and cruel treatment of the aborigines. The discussion 
has here an English tinge in spite of the author’s evident desire to be fair. 
The last two chapters dealing with Socialism and the Polish question 
show that these factors in German life are not so much elements to cause 
alarm as disappointment. Force has come to be more and more the char- 
acteristic of German government. The old humanitarian civilization has 
given away to the militant industrial state which works for uniformity at 
the same time as obedience. This attitude accentuates the class struggle and 
the race struggle. Throughout the book, indeed, there are evidences that the 
author thinks the present Germany a much less livable country than it 
was in the time when industry, trade and foreign commerce played a less 
important role in the national life. 

No single volume can adequately treat the subject of this work. Mr. 
Dawson has succeeded, however, in putting in readable form a mass of 
information which will prove valuable to every student of industrial advance 
and international affairs 3 


Lioyp Jones. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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Devine, E. T. Misery and its Causes. Pp. xi, 274. Price, $1.25. 

York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 


Many valuable additions have recently been made to the literature of the | 
social worker, but none more valuable than this last work of Dr. Devine’s. _ : 
We can do no better than quote the following sentence of the editor of the =| 
American Social Progress Series, of which series this volume is the third — a 
to appear. “With fascinating realism, with astonishing concentration, with 
the keenest insight and interpretation of the results of an unusually rich, 
deep and varied personal experience, and with a charm of style and a per- 
fectly irresistible optimism in treating some of the saddest facts of human ~ 
life, Professor Devine has placed us all under lasting obligations not only — 


tion of the fact that there is a prophylaxis of misery and the promise of a 
real world in which it will be reduced by social control to manageable pro- __ 


portions. 

In this work the author sets for himself the task of examining the causes 
of human misery. Misery he differentiates from poverty by defining the 
latter as the absence of wealth while misery implies not only lack of wealth, — . 
but also a low standard of living, overcrowding, overwork, disease, friend-— 
lessness and like disadvantages. The field is covered in six chapters with the 
following significant titles: Poverty and Maladjustment; Out of Health; 
Out of Work; Out of Friends; The Adverse Conditions in Dependent Fami- — 
lies, and The Justice and Prosperity of the Future. 2 8 

To Dr. Devine misery is the result of social maladjustments which “are ; 
being perpetuated by the present voluntary action of men.” It is “com- ra a 
municable, curable and preventable” and lies “not in the unalterable nature oS 1 
of things, but in our particular human institutions, our social arrangements, | - 


our tenements and streets and subways, our laws, and courts and jails, our A 
a religion, our education, our philanthropy, our politics, our industry and our | - 
business.” 

In the secend, third and fourth chapters, poor health, unemployment and _ om 
friendlessness as causes of misery are respectively discussed and illustrated  __ 
f by a wealth of diagrams. The material found in the chapter on “The — 
Adverse Conditions in Dependent Families” is a first-hand and intensive 
study of five thousand families who came under the care of the Charity — 
Organization Society of New York in the two years ending September 30, 
198. The four most important disabilities present in these families are 
found to be unemployment, 69.16 per cent; overcrowding, 44.68 per cent; 
widowhood, 29.44 per cent; chronic physical disability other than tubercu- 
losis or rheumatism, 27.30 per cent. Other causes of decreasing importance 
follow; ¢. g., intemperance, 16.66 per cent; tuberculosis, 12.38 per cent; 
immorality, 5.12 per cent; criminal record, 3.02 per cent, ete. 

Under the title, “The Justice and Prosperity of the Future,” Dr. Devine rr) 
enumerates certain of the essential conditions of a normal community, mean- 
ing thereby such a community as may be “realized by reasonable effort and 
a moderate exercise of national social control.” The discussion is virtually 
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a program of social work. The book is permeated with the belief that it is 
possible to have a new civilization in which misery is eliminated right here 
and now and that it will be attained when we socially apply the knowledge 
of the causes of misery already in our possession. 

FraNK DEKKER WaATSON, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Hasbach, W. A History of the English Agricultural Labourer. Pp. xvi, 

470. Price, 7s. 6d. London: P. S. King & Son, 1908. 

American students of economic history and of labor problems will welcome 
this English translation of Dr. Hasbach’s well known work, especially as 
_ the book as it now appears is not simply a translation of the German orig- 
inal of 1894, but of a thorough revision made by the author especially for this 
translated edition. 

More attention is given in this edition than in the original to the de- 
velopment of a free laboring class in England, and a chapter is added on 
the agricultural laborer from 1894 to 1906. To quote from the author's 
introduction, “The first chapter of this book attempts to tell how the agri- 
cultural laborer rose to personal freedom [pp. 1-70]; the second chapter, 
‘ how he lost his property [pp. 71-170]; the third shows his degradation [pp. 
171-216]; and the latter chapters [pp. 217-353] recount the endeavors made 
4 to improve his position and to raise at least a part of his class into the 
class of undertakers.” 

: In England, the agricultural classes have become more completely 

divided into three distinct classes, landlords, tenant farmers and wage lab- 
orers, than in any other country in the world. The possibility of rising 
from a lower to a higher agricultural class is, in England, exceedingly 
remote. While the agricultural laborer is the central figure in this book, the 
telling of the story of this one class involves the writing of the history of 
the growth of all three classes and their interrelations. This task has been 
admirably performed by the author. 

H. C. Tayror. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Lecky, W. E. H. Historical and Political Essays. Pp. 324. New York: 
| Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 

The publication of this collection of essays was planned by Mr. Lecky, but 
only four of them had been revised at the time of his death. Thirteen were 
originally given as addresses or contributed as articles to reviews or maga- 
zines; one, the “Memoir of the Fifteenth Earl of Derby,” had been prefixed 
to the volume of his speeches and addresses. Like the last named, several 
others deal with phases of biographical criticism. “Formative Influences” is 
a bit of autobiography. It sketches the influences that diverted Mr. Lecky 
from theological studies and the prospect of “a peaceful clerical life in a 
family living near Cork” and turned him into the path of literature, taking 
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up the nine years of his life from the time he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, until 1865, when his “History of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe” 
was published. 

It is most fitting that the last volume of a veteran historian should con- 
tain studies on “The Political Value of History” and “Thoughts on His- 
tory.” The latter emphasizes the influence upon the life of a people of its 
fictions, its legends and its ideals, as he says: “Ideals ultimately rule the 
world, and each before it loses its ascendency bequeaths some moral truth 
as an abiding legacy to the human race.” A volume by M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
furnishes the title to a suggestive review, “Israel among the Nations.” Col- 
onial problems, especially the favorable changes of attitude in England 
toward the colonies in the middle of the nineteenth century, are taken up 
in “The Empire.” 

“Ireland in the Light of History” is interesting as coming from one so 
well informed on Irish matters as was Mr. Lecky. After a well-digested 
survey of the history of the Irish question there follows a brief discussion 
of some of its present phases with a decided bias against Home Rule and 
the recent land measures. This essay should be read in connection with 
“Old-Age Pensions,” in which the author’s conservative political attitude 
has much scope. He was a member of a committee appointed by the gov- 
ernment to investigate the subject, and wrote the adverse minority report. 
He says: “No form of state socialism is more dangerous than the doctrine 
which has been countenanced by Prince Bismarck and which is making many 
disciples in England, namely, that an industrious man, . . . is entitled, if 
he fails in obtaining a sufficiency for his old age, to be placed as a ‘soldier 
of industry’ in the same category as state servants, and to receive like them, 
not on the ground of comparison, but of right, a state pension drawn from 
the taxation of the community.” The present tendency in England “to 
aggrandize the functions of the state and to look to state aid or state control 
rather than individual or co-operative effort as the remedy of every evil” 
Mr. Lecky deprecates very much. Working-class politics, as he thinks, have 
become dangerous and have too largely influenced the elections. “The in- 
come tax is so arranged that a large majority of the voters are exempt from 
its burden; a highly graduated system of death duties is now nearly the 
most prominent of our imperial taxes; and the local government act of 1894 
has placed local taxation on the most democratic basis. The latter has 
given the power of voting rates to many who do not pay them; and by 
abolishing the nominator, or ex-officio guardians, and the plural voting of 
the larger rate-payers, it has almost destroyed the influence of property on 
local taxation.” It is almost a pity that he could not have added to this 
list of grievances the last budget brought in by Mr. Lloyd-George with its 
frank increase of taxation upon the moneyed classes. 

WituiaM E. 
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McDougall, W. An Introduction to Social Psychology. Pp. xv, 355. Price, 

$1.50. Boston: John W. Luce & Co., 1909. 

In the view of the Oxford professor social psychology is a province of psy- 
chology rather than of sociology. Less than a quarter of the book treats 
of the behavior of associated men. Three-fourths of the book are given up 
in considering human nature on its affective and conative side, which the 
author very properly regards as more significant for the life of societies 
than the cognitive side. Instinct, impulse, emotion, sentiment, and will are 
discussed not only with great fulness, but with a precision in terms, a clarity 
of explanation and a logical consistency that make the treatment of the sub- 
ee the most satisfactory known to the reviewer. In his conception of in- 
stinct and the instinctive process, his theory of the emotions, his doctrine of 
the sentiments, his account of organization of the primary elements into the 
more complex states, and especially in his masterly theory of volition, the 
author shows himself original and constructive. 

He has, however, no great acquaintance with social facts, and hence 
the second section of the book, treating of “the operation of the primary 
tendencies of the human mind in the life of societies” offers far less than 
the first section. To the social scientist, the value of the book lies in the 
flood of light it throws on the nature of the social forces. Sooner or later the 
representatives of ethics, economics, politics and jurisprudence will have to 

find a basis in the kind of psychology developed by Professor McDougall, 
Epwarp ALswortH Ross, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Williams, C. D. A Valid Christianity for To-day. Pp. 289. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 

This volume comprises a series of sermons whose purpose is to present a 
Christianity that is valid for to-day. The author insists that such a Chris- 
tianty must “moralize our industrial, political and commercial life, and 
‘humanize our social life.” It must cleanse the heart and invigorate our 

moral life also. 
aS. The discourses on Christianity and the World, Dives and Lazarus, and 
The Extended Hand lay stress upon the duty of the church to recognize the 
need of sympathetic contact with the morally depraved and physically de- 
generated. A plea for the child and for character and integrity in business 
men is made in the discourses on The Legal Conscience and The Value of a 
Man. The service of his fellows is the ideal end for employer and em- 
on in realizing the Christian ideal of democracy. The object of life 
should be to “make all you can out of yourself but never for yourself.” 
These ideas are emphasized in the discussions on The Gospel of Democracy, 
The Uses of Life and The Supreme Value. Bishop Williams has clearly 
indicated in this volume the trend of modern Christian thought in dealing 
with present social conditions. 
S. Epwin Rupp. 
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